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New from Saunders! de Takats—VASCULAR SURGERY 


cular system and of the great vessels other than in the 
thorax. These are the methods of management Dr. de 
Takats has found most successful in his own practice. 


. 


Specific help on diagnosis and on operative 


correction of disorders of the vascular system 


A vivid new book containing the essence of 30 years 
experience in managing the knotty surgical problems 
of vascular disease. Dr. de Takats reveals in deftly 
organized prose and illustration a detailed picture 
of his current management of vascular disorders. He 
evaluates all diagnostic and therapeutic methods in 
use today. In every instance he expresses his own 
personal preference. 


You'll find here the anatomy, mechanisms of action, 
the various clinical syndromes and the treatment of 
the diseases of peripheral arteries, veins and lym- 
phatics, All vessels distal to the heart are covered. In 
the first section on principles, the author presents 
a concise review of physiologic phenomena whose 
understanding is vital to successful surgery. The effect 
of the autonomic nervous system upon peripheral 
cireulation is clearly delineated. 


All diagnostic measures of value are here—blood 
pressure and venous pressure determination; oscil- 
lometry; histamine flare test; reactive hyperemia test; 
radiologic techniques including arteriography, phle- 
bography and aortography. You'll find singularly 


Blood Clotting 


A NEW 
BOOK! 


de Takats—VASCULAR SURGERY 


Contents of Vascular Surgery 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AFFECTING VASCULAR SURGERY 


Hemodynamics—Vascular Shunts—Vasomotor Apparatus— 


By GEZA de TAKATS, M.D., M.S., F.A.C.S., Clinical Professor of Surgery, 
University of Illinois College of Medicine; Attending Surgeon, Presbyterian— 
St. Luke’s Medical Center and Research and Educational Hospitals, Chicago. 
726 pages, 614” x 934”, with 382 illustrations. $17.50. 


Use Handy SAUNDERS Order Blank on Opposite Page 


descriptive coverage of the vascular syndromes for 
which surgery is indicated. Under each, the author 
discusses where pertinent: definition of disease— 
pathology—predisposing factors—clinical types—dif- 
ferential diagnosis—course of disease—treatment— 
prognosis. 


Surgical techniques are presented in their entirety, 
with each step pictured by clear, crisp line drawings. 
Ligations, stripping, excisions, embolectomies, sym- 
pathectomies, grafting and amputations are all dis- 
cussed—plus adjuvants such as hypothermia, vascu- 
lar prostheses and vessel banks. 


Although the outlook in this work is primarily surgi- 
cal, the individual patient and his problems are the 
center of interest. Therefore, medical therapy is in- 
cluded and evaluated. The family physician will find 
much help in the extensive diagnostic sections based 
largely upon simple clinical observations. 


The surgeon, of course, will find the entire presenta- 
tion to be an invaluable aid to more effective 
management of vascular disease and disorder. 


METHODS OF DIAGNOSIS 
The Interview with the Patient—The Examination 


VASCULAR SYNDROMES REQUIRING SURGICAL CARE 
Congenital Vascular Anomalies—Arterial Injuries—Arterial Inflamma- 
tion—Degenerative Lesions—Tumors of the Vascular System—Throm- 
boembolism—Venous Insufficiency of the Lower Extremities—Lymphe- 
dema—Aneurysms—Neurovascular Lesions of the Extremities—Carotid 
Sinus Syndrome—Aortic Arch Syndrome—Essential Hypertension 


SURGICAL TECHNIQUE 
Ancillary Methods—Surgical Procedures—Index 


New—Just Published! 
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Unique in world literature—a “textbook of medicine” on 
spontaneous and induced disease in the laboratory simian 


Ruch—DISEASES OF 


LABORATORY PRIMATES 


Invaluable to experimental investigators, research laboratories, 
animal colony personnel, pathologists, parasitologists 


Here is a comprehensive and definitive guide to com- 
plete medical management of laboratory primates. 
It is extremely valuable to any institution or indi- 
vidual concerned with animal research and with the 
continued good health of a primate colony. 


Virtually all diseases and disorders to which these 
animals are subject are covered. Superb descriptions 
of signs and symptoms plus specific therapy for in- 
dividual diseases give the reader clear clinical pic- 
tures. Wherever possible, organization follows regional 
or systemic categories. Clarifying comparative pathol- 
ogy, it incorporates discussions of diseases peculiar 
to zoos, diseases important in tropical laboratories, as 
well as diseases common in North America and 
Europe. Diseases induced in Jaboratory animals for 
investigative purposes are fully covered. 


The author points out the different and peculiar 
medical problems of the chimpanzee, the baboon and 
the various monkeys. He clarifies the sharp dif- 
ferences in disease susceptibility between genera and 
even between species. To know and understand these 
differences is very important today. Certain primates 
are in short supply; often other species must be 
utilized. 


Here are some of the broad topics discussed and il- 
lustrated in this unique work: Diet and Nutritional 


Now Ready! 
1959 Current Therapy 


Today’s best treatment measures for managing each 
of more than 400 common diseases and disorders— 
pack the pages of this year’s Current Therapy 
Volume. 282 articles have been revised or rewritten 
by new authorities, or have been significantly 
changed regarding treatment. 


Each of 305 carefully selected contributors brings 
you his most effective and successful method for 
managing a particular disorder—in a concise, step-by- 
step manner. You'll find the help here ranges from 
alleviating the common cold to management of the 
complications in multiple sclerosis. 


An Annual Volume. By 305 Leading Authorities. Edited by 
HOWARD F. CONN, M.D., 781 pages, 8” x 11”. $12.00. 


Diseases—Diseases of the Mouth and Teeth—Diar- 
rhea and Dysentery—Intestinal Protozoa—Intestinal 
Helminths—Tuberculosis—Diseases of the Abdomen 
and Chest—Blood Parasites—Diseases of the Heart, 
Circulation and Blood—Diseases of the Central 
Nervous System and Sense Organs—Diseases of the 
Endocrine, Reproductive and Urinary Systems—Dis- 
eases of Bone—Skin Diseases—Neoplasia. 


Under the general headings above, you'll find a 
wealth of information on problems such as: dental 
caries, trauma of the teeth, food poisoning, vitamin 
requirements in various primates, sulfa drugs and 
antibiotics in bacterial and viral diseases, uses of 
monkeys for tuberculosis studies, control and treat- 
ment of pneumonia, degenerative diseases of the heart, 
rabies infection, behavior disorders, sterility in the 
male, arthritis, reactions to carcinogens, etc. 


The investigator can find no better basic information 
on the prevention of dietary and infectious diseases 
in laboratory primate colonies than that contained in 
this new and unusual work. 


By THEODORE C. RUCH, Ph.D., Professor and 


A NEW _ Executive Officer, Department of Physiology and 
Biophysics, University of Washington School of 
BOOK! 


Medicine. 598 pages, 64%” x 944”, with 101 illus- 


trations. $7.50 New—Just Ready! 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


Easy Pay Plan 


Please send and charge my account: 


de Takats—Vascular Surgery $17.50 
(] Ruch—Diseases of Laboratory Primates ............ 7.50 
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Hew Bud (1959) Edition — Just Ready! 


Merritt—A Textbook of Neurology 


By H. Houston Merritt, M.D. 


Professor of Neurology, Columbia University, Director of the Service of Neurology, 
Neurological Institute, Presbyterian Hospital; Acting Vice President in Charge 
of Medical Affairs and Acting Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, Columbia 
University. Consultant Neurologist, Montefiore Hospital, New York 


This is an authoritative guide to pathogenesis, differ- 
ential diagnosis and treatment of neurological patients 
under the care of general practitioners, internists, 
neurologists and psychiatrists. Diseases are considered 
on an etiological basis. Terminology peculiar to the 
subject is purposely avoided. Third and fourth year 
students and resident physicians will find Dr. Merritt's 
book unsurpassed as a text which stresses the more 
common diseases. Less common syndromes are covered 
sufficiently to give an understanding of their relation- 
ship to diseases of the nervous system in general. 


New 2nd Edition. 765 Pages. 


Fried—Tumors of the Lungs 


182 Illustrations and 123 Tables. 


Every advance in pathogenesis and treatment and all 
recently discovered diseases pertaining to neurology 
are in this fully up to date 1959 edition. Dr. Merritt 
has made a highly effective rearrangement of the text- 
matter and has added illustrations and tables to con- 
form to the additions and changes made in each 
chapter. Emphasis is on established methods of diag- 
nosis and therapy. Pertinent references of the past 
three years are included. Neurology called the first 
edition: “Excellent and refreshing, Plainly the handt- 
work of a clinician who knows his business well.” 


$12.50 


Schwartz, Tulipan & Birmingham 


—Occupational Diseases of the Skin 


By LOUIS SCHWARTZ, M.D. 
United States Public Health Service 
LOUIS TULIPAN, M.D. 
New York University, Bellevue Post-Graduate 
Medical School 
and DONALD J. BIRMINGHAM, M.D. 
United States Public Health Service and University 
of Cincinnati College of Medicine. 
981 pages. 189 illustrations and 
2 plates in color. 3rd edition. $18.00 


and Mediastinum 
By B. M. FRIED, M.D., F.C.C.P. 


Montefiore and Morrisania City Hospitals, New York. 467 pages. 340 
illustrations on 231 figures and 4 in color on 2 plates. New. $13.50 


The physician's need for detailed, system- 
atized information on modern industrial skin 
hazards is supplied completely in this book. 
The subject is arranged by trades, occupa- 
tions, professions and causative agents. 
Prevention, diagnosis and treatment are pre- 
sented clearly and precisely. Chapters added 
to this edition are: Skin Hazards from Radia- 
tion in Atomic Industry, Medicine and De- 
fense ; Occupational Marks ; and Skin Hazards 
of Detergents and Surface Active Agents. 


Partipilo—Surgical Technique and 
Principles of Operative Surgery 


By A. V. PARTIPILO, M.D., F.A.C.S. 

The Stritch School of Medicine, Loyola University, Chicago. 966 

pages, 7” x 10”. 1235 illus. on 719 figs., 4 in color, 6th ed. $20.00 

Detailed surgical techniques of virtually every operative 

rocedure you may have occasion to use are in this functional 

k. Surgery of the neck, chest, abdomen and specialties 

is taken up fully by 18 specialists, Pre- and postoperative 
care is stressed. 


LEA & FEBIGE 


Please enter my order and send the books indicated below: 
(0 Check enclosed C) Bill me at 30 days. 


() Merritt—A Textbook of Neurology 
() Partipilo—Surg. Technique & Prin. of Operative Surgery 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Canadian Agent: The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 70 Bond St., Toronto 


(We pay postage if remittance in full accompanies your order) 


() Charge under your monthly partial payment plan. 


C Fried—Tumors of the Lungs and Mediastinum 
0 Sehwartz, Tulipan & Birmingh Occupational Dis. of Skin 


Dr. (please print) Address 
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Etiology, diagnosis and treatment of benign and malignant i 

tumors are considered in this new book. Typical and 
sical atypical cases are discussed and illustrated. It is of special — i a 
_ interest to internists, general practitioners, thoracic surgeons, 
Pe chest specialists and radiologists. 22 tables. E i a 
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BOOKS inthe News 
and Dental from 


Professions YEAR BOOK PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 


A report of ‘Year Book" Publications currently being publicized to the profession according to fields of interest 


THE ANNUAL PRACTICAL MEDICINE YEAR BOOKS—What a wonderful idea, said 
doctors 58 years ago when the first Year Book was inspired and published by 
Dr. Gustavus P. Head, Professor of Laryngology and Rhinology at the Chicago 
Post-Graduate Medical School. Even the founder, however, could hardly have 
anticipated the tremendous influence these annual volumes of detailed 
abstracts of world journal literature would have on the medical profession. 


Today, 15 different Year Books on medicine, surgery and the major specialties are 
published annually. Tens of thousands of copies are distributed each year 


throughout the world. 


Actually, there is no mystery to this success. The Year Books perform a unique function, 
one constantly growing in importance as the tempo of medical advances rapidly 
accelerates; as the physician’s reading time becomes increasingly limited. 

Only through such an instrument as the Year Book can the time—pressed doctor 
hope to keep currently abreast of the essential literature in his field. 


The authority of the Year Books is well established. Each volume is edited by one or 
more distinguished authorities—men uniquely qualified to select, organize and 
personally evaluate the current periodical literature. Concise presentation, 
compactness, complete indexing, generous use of illustrations, enable Year Books 
to offer library coverage in brief. The whole idea of the Year Books is to 

give increased scope, broader perspective, quicker transmission of important 
developments in both method and thinking—all in a form fitting even the most 
time-limited postgraduate reading program. 


Listed below are the 15 volumes in the current Year Book series, and their editors. 
' There is no restriction on how many or how few you may purchase. Choose those 
that best fit your practice needs, then discover the rewards which have earned 
these unique books the description, "standard English-language reviews of 
international journal literature." All copies sent on 10 days’ approval in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


MEDICINE (Beeson, Muschenheim, Castle, 


OPHTHALMOLOGY (Vail) $7.50 


Harrison, Ingelfinger & Bondy) $7.50 UROLOGY (Scott) $7.50 
GENERAL SURGERY (DeBakey) $7.50 DERMATOLOGY & SYPHILOLOGY 
OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY (Baer & Witten) $8.50 

(Greenhill) $7.50 ENDOCRINOLOGY (Gordan) $7.50 
PEDIATRICS (Gellis) $7.50 ORTHOPEDICS & TRAUMATIC SURGERY 
RADIOLOGY (Holt, Hodges, (Compere) $7.50 

» Jacox & Kligerman) $10.00 CANCER (Clark & Cumley) $8.00 

DRUG THERAPY (Beckman) $7.50 PATHOLOGY & CLINICAL PATHOLOGY 
EAR, NOSE, THROAT (Lindsoy) $7.50 (Wartman) $8.50 


NEUROLOGY, PSYCHIATRY & NEUROSURGERY (Mackay, Wortis, Sugor) $8.50 


AMA 2-28-59 


IN ADDITION TO THE ANNUAL 
YEAR BOOKS, The Year Book 
Publishers offers more than 125 
other medical and.dental 
publications—manuals, monographs, 
textbooks and periodicals of 
distinguished authorship. Our new 
catalog will be gladly sent 
without charge. Just check and 
mail the form to the right. 


ORDER FORM 
The Yeer Book Publishers, inc., 200 E. lilinois St., Chicago 11. Il. 
Please send following books and bill subject to 10 days’ examination. 


(CD New 1959 Catalog, no charge 
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THIS CASE HISTORY 
SHOWS ANOTHER REASON 
WHY PHYSICIANS 

NOW TURN TO TESSALON” 
TO CONTROL COUGH 


Symptoms: Postnasal drip and severe hacking cough 
Diagnosis: Upper respiratory infection (viral) 
Treatment: Tessaion, one 100-mg. perle t.i.d. and at bedtime 
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S. B., 26 years old, developed an upper 
respiratory infection (viral). She complained of 
postnasal drip and a severe hacking cough. 
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“Her throat was inflamed, and there was acute 


bronchitis. Other antitussive drugs had been in- 
effective ...1 decided to try Tessalon.” 


ARS 


pletely. In bronchial-tracheal cough, where one 
might not expect much peripheral activity of 
Tessalon, its central action provides full control 
of cough. Tessalon is a very impressive drug.” 


NEW 
ANTITUSSIVE 
CONTROLS COUGH 
TWO WAYS 


There are only two parts of the cough reflex chain 
that are susceptible to drug action: (1) the affer- 
ent endings of the vagus nerve in the chest, and 
(2) the vagal nuclei in the medulla. 

Tessalon acts at both ends of the cough reflex 
chain. 

Tessalon inhibits the activity of the sensory re- 
ceptors in the bronchi, the alveoli and the pleura, 
thereby helping control cough where cough be- 
gins — in the chest. 

Tessalon also acts on the vagal nuclei in the 
medulla, thereby inhibiting the transmission of 
cough impulses from the “cough center” to the 
motor nerves. 


PERLE form (liquid-filled gelatin spheres) pro- 
vides the speed of liquid medication — conveni- 
ence and dosage accuracy of capsule medication. 
In two strengths: 100-mg. Perles (yellow) for 
adults; 50-mg. Perles (red) for children under 
10. Average dosage: One Perle (of appropriate 
strength — i.e., 100 mg. for adults or 50 mg. for 
children under 10) three times daily. 


TESSALON’ 


(benzonatate ciBA) 


UMMIT, 
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"The cough cleared up immediately and com- 
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Have you read this important peport: 


An evaluation 
of proteins and other diet-factors 
in macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodle products 


Macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodle products have 
been produced in certain countries, particularly in 
Italy, for hundreds of years. In the United States, 
the present annual per capita consumption of 
macaroni products is in excess of 7 pounds. This 
consumption is greater than that of oatmeal, or of 
all the ready-to-eat breakfast cereals combined. 
After bread and bakery products, macaroni prod- 
ucts are the principal form in which the products 
of wheat are eaten. 


Physicians are being called upon by their patients 
to recommend various types of special diets. In 
developing an intelligent, comprehensive and up- 
to-date dietary program, it is suggested that con- 


A one-cup serving of 
cooked enriched macaroni provides: 


10% of the protein OF THE RECOMMENDED 
1% of the te DIETARY ALLOWANCE* 
0 The now recognized 4 group food plan 


ribo: of the Agriculture Research Service of 
8% of the flavin the United States Department of Agri- 
culture consists of: a milk grovp, a 
15% of the iron meat group, a vegetable and fruit 
group and ao bread and cereal group. 
16% of the thiamine Enriched macoroni products and egg 
noodles are prominent members of the 


17% E.) cf the niacin bread and cereal group. 


*On the basis of per cent of the ® ded Dietary All 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the Nationa! Research Council. 


sideration be given to the calculated nutritional 
value of macaroni dishes. According to the basic 
data on the composition of macaroni products, de- 
rived from U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Handbook 
No. 8, macaroni products contain at least trace 
amounts of all of the common nutrients except 
Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) and Vitamin A. Noodles 
do contain appreciable quantities of Vitamin A 
because of their egg content. You will find the 
Report, illustrated above, very interesting and in- 
formative. It is brief and to the point. It touches 
on digestibility, calories, enrichment, sodium con- 
tent, proteins, fat and cholesterol. It contains valu- 
able reference material. It is yours for the asking. 


Write for 
your FREE copy 
today! 


THE NATIONAL 
MACARONI INSTITUTE 


139 North Ashland Avenue ¢ Palatine, Illinois 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement have 
been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association and found consistent with cur- 
rent authoritative medical opinion. 
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Medrol 


hits the disease, but spares the patient 


Upjohn 


The Upjohn Company 
*Trademark for methylprednisolone, Upjohn Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Repeated negative cultures, following t 
ment with VaGisec liquid and jelly, 
cures” in 93. 1% of trichomoniasis —e (54 


i 


LIQUID AND JELLY eight months. All remained negative. 


negative cultures for | 


3 consecutive months bands ‘willingly cooperate as a part of thie wife's 
hen RAMSES,® the pure gum rubber — 
prophylctice with “built-in” sensitivity, are 


“betore Vacisec 


10 
3 
q 
9 
Neiner 
Wacisec therapy is consistently characterized by) 
e CriOn— immediate relief of painful symptoms—few 
+ Inv additian, VaGisec jelly contains Alcohol 5% by.weight. 
tee Giorfando, S. W., and Brandt, M.L.: Am J. Obst. & Gynec, 
281866 1958, 2 Weiner H.H.: Clin. Med. 5:25 (Jan) 1958.0 
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for all your 
patients 
starting 
on corticoids | 


Kenacort provides these important 
advantages . . . excellent 

corticoid activity on a low dosage 
schedule!-3 without edema,!- 
psychic stimulation,!3 or adverse 
effect on blood pressure;!-3.5 

a low sodium diet is not 
necessary;*:> and gastrointestinal 
disturbances are usually 
negligible.24.5 Because of these 
benefits, Kenacort starts all 

your patients off right — even your 
“problem” patients, such as 

the obese, the hypertensive, or 

the emotionally disturbed. 


REFERENCES: - 1. Freyberg, R. H.; Bernisen, 
C. A., Jr., and Hellman, L: Arth. & Rheum. 
1:215 (June) 1958. - 2. Sherwood, H., and 
Cooke, R. A.: J. Allergy 28:97 (March) 1957. 

+ 3. Shelley, W.B.; Harun, J.S., and Pillsbury, 
D. M.: J.A.M.A. 167:959 (June 21) 1958. 

+ 4. Dubois, E.L.: California Med. 89:195 
(Sept.) 1958. - 5. Hartung, E.F.: J.A.M.A. 
167:973 (June 21) 1958. 


SQUIBB TRIAMCINOLONE 


for all your 
arthritic* 
patients 
requiring 
corticoids 


Kenacort usually provides prompt, 
gratifying relief of pain, stiffness and 
swelling by suppressing the rheumatic 
process.!.5 Kenacort sometimes proves 
effective where other steroids have failed 
and, if started soon enough, may even 
forestall crippling deformities. As in all 
indications, rapid clinical improvement 
is obtained on a low dosage schedule!? 
without the development of edema,! 
elevated blood pressure?->.5 or psychic 
stimulation’> — benefits that make 
Kenacort particularly useful for those 
arthritic patients who are obese, 

have hypertension or are prone 

to psychic disturbances. 


* ARTHRITIS — a major indication 


SUPPLIED: 

Scored tablets of 1 mg. — Bottles of 50 
Scored tablets of 2 mg. — Bottles of 50 
Scored tablets of 4 mg. — Bottles of 30 
and 100 


SQUIER TRADE MARE 
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has a two-inch 
rectal tube’ 


A rectal tube, inserted over two inches, 
may cause tearing of the mucosa or perforation.“ 
|For safety and efficacy, insist on 

FLEET ENEMA Disposable Unit with the 
two-inch, anatomically correct, pre-lubricated 
rectal tube.? Each hand-size, squeeze bottle, 
contains per 100 cc, 16 Gm. sodium biphosphate 
and 6 Gm. sodium phosphate. Adult Size, 

4% fl. oz. ... Pediatric Size, 2% fi. oz. 


Also gentle, prompt, thorough .. . PHOSPHO*SODA 
(Fleet), a saline laxative of choice . . . 48 gm sodium 
diphosphate, 18 gm sodium phosphate per 100 cc. 


LEE 


References: 1, Pratt, J. H. and Jack- 
man, R. J., Proc. Staff Meeting, Mayo 
Clinic 20:277, 1945. 2. “Injuries to 
Ji. 
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IN THE TESTS OF TIME AND VAST CLINICAL USE IN MANY CONDITIONS, IN HOSTS OF 
PATIENTS, CODEINE HAS STEADILY MAINTAINED ITS STATUS AS A POTENT ANALGESIC 
OF CHOICE ... AND AS A POTENT ANTITUSSIVE OF CHOICE ... IT IS STILL UNIQUE, 
BEING AT ONCE POTENTLY ANTITUSSIVE, ANODYNE, MILDLY SEDATIVE . . . ORALLY 


AND PARENTERALLY EFFECTIVE ... VERSATILE AND WIDELY COMPATIBLE. 


MERCK & CO., INC., Chemical Division, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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CODEINE TODAY 


An Up-to-Date Review 


This review is based on a survey of the most recent authoritative literature, including the 
latest editions of standard treatises on pharmacotherapy and on the specialties, together with 
relevant clinical reports and reviews by today's authorities. . . . Vast clinical use as potent 
analgesic and/or potent antitussive-anodyne-sedative has made codeine one of the best under- 
stood of all drugs, as regards not only effects and side effects but also indications and contra- 
indications. The better understood a useful drug is, the more valuable it is to the physician, for he 
knows its benefits and its limitations, and just when to use it and when not to use it. And so its 
dependability and relative safety are enhanced, as are the physician's confidence and clinical 
successes. In contrast, innumerable other drugs resembling codeine have been at first found to 
have apparently great promise (on the basis of a few score or a few hundred cases), only to be 
eventually found less potent, less dependable, and less safe than codeine. . . . Thus, in the tests 
of time and vast clinical use in many conditions presented by hosts of patients, codeine has 
steadily maintained its status as a potent analgesic of choice and a potent antitussive of choice. 


LATEST AUTHORITATIVE EVALUATIONS OF A POTENT 
ANODYNE OF CHOICE AND A UNIQUE ANTITUSSIVE-SEDATIVE-ANALGESIC 


A POTENT ANALGESIC OF CHOICE 


“Codeine is one of the most frequently prescribed 
drugs. It has a wide field of usefulness in clinical 
medicine.” (Krantz and Carr, 1958) 


For moderate to severe pain, codeine is today 
widely recommended and prescribed. Recent state- 
ments of authorities reaffirm impressively the unex- 
celled and often unequaled clinical values of 
codeine as an analgesic of choice—potent, depend- 
able, versatile al relatively safe. According to 
Beckman (1958), codeine is “considerably more 
potent than the nie goers analgesics.” Sollmann, 
in the 8th edition of A Manual of Pharmacology 
and Its Applications to Therapeutics and Toxicol- 
ogy (1957), states: “For the relief of pain, appre- 
hension and extreme physical discomfort, morphine 
and related alkaloids surpass all other analgetics, 
particularly in persistent and exhausting pain, such 
as that of trauma, inflammation or neuralgia.” * * ° 
“Codeine as an analgetic is about a fourth as potent 
as morphine. It is preferred for prolonged use, as 
it is less nauseant and less constipating and its clini- 
cal use only rarely leads to addiction.” According 
to New and Nonofficial Drugs, 1958, codeine is 

. especially valuable for the relief of milder 
grades of pain, cough and other conditions in which 
the sedative action must be continued for some 
time.” Similarly, Woods writes in the 1958 edition 
of Pharmacology in Medicine, codeine is “effective 


By virtue of efficacy, dependability, ver- 
satility and relative safety, codeine today 
is even more firmly established than ever 
as (1) a potent analgesic of choice, effec- 
tive orally and parenterally; (2) a unique 
antitussive, with threefold benefit — at once 
anodyne and mildly sedative as well as 
potently antitussive. It is the standard for 
evaluation of antitussive action. . . . It is one 
of the most widely prescribed of ALL drugs, 
old or new, alone or in combination. Its 
versatility is shown by its multiple compati- 
bilities and its oral and parenteral effective- 
ness in a great variety of conditions . . . 
moderate to severe pain .. . neuralgia. . . 
headache . . . colds and grippe . . . sore 
throat . . . cough . . . colic . . . diarrhea 
. . . dysmenorrhea . . . backpain . . . post- 
traumatic, postpartum and postoperative 
pain... myalgia . . . arthralgia . . . pain 
of neuritis, arteritis and phlebitis . . . ter- 
minal cancer... . 


in moderate pain and is frequently used for this 
moderate analgesic effect because it is less narcotic 
and less addicting than morphine.” 
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In Drugs of Choice, 1958-1959, Bonica compre- 
hensively reviews the drugs for the relief of pain, 
and states: “Codeine is second only to morphine as 
a ‘drug of choice’ to relieve pain. It is frequently 
employed to relieve mild to moderate pain that 
cannot be controlled with a nonaddictive analgesic 
but is not sufficiently intense to warrant the use of 
a potent narcotic.” Further, it is relatively safe, with 
low addictive capacity and comparatively minor 
side effects in the usual dosage. “It is these advan- 
tages of codeine which indicate its use before more 
potent and more addictive drugs are employed in 
managing patients with chronic pain.” . . . “The 
dose of codeine for controlling mild to severe pain 
varies from 15 to 64 mg. Since doses greater than 
64 mg. merely prolong analgesia but fail to pro- 
duce a commensurate increase in degree of relief, 
there is no advantage in using larger amounts, ex- 
cept in the presence of tolerance. Therefore, it is 
better to give optimal doses at more frequent inter- 
vals.” 

In severe pain, morphine may often be contra- 
indicated, and codeine preferred to all other anal- 
gesics. For instance, as Beckman points out, “It can 
be used with fair effectiveness in the control of pain 
in situations — such as excessively distressing dys- 
menorrhea, for example —in which morphine is 
contraindicated for obvious reasons.” And, as Fors- 
ter observes (Current Therapy 1958), judicious use 
of codeine in preference to morphine or meperidine 
may be indicated in trigeminal neuralgia. In an edi- 
torial in Modern Medicine Annual (1958), Alvarez 
stresses that: “In my experience, the drug that has 
worked most beautifully for persons with mucous 
colics is codeine . . .” 


Possible Synergism with Less Potent Analgesics 

An enhancement of the value of less potent anal- 
gesics by codeine has been so often observed as to 
be universally accepted and extensively used clin- 
ically. As Gross and Keasling state in Postgraduate 
Medicine, Sept. 1958: “Combinations of codeine 
with mild analgesic agents are commonly used to 
relieve pain refractory to the mild analgesic agent 
alone. Such combinations offer the advantage that 
pain relief may be afforded by doses of codeine 
that are ineffective when given alone. We do not 
know of any controlled clinical experiments sup- 
porting this thesis, but there is abundant clinical 
impression in this regard.” Beckman (1958) also 
remarks that for enhanced analgesia, codeine may 
be used “in conjunction with antipyretic analgesics, 
to add to the potency of the dose . . .” Such recom- 
mendations represent the consensus of today’s 
authoritative literature. 

Versatility 

The versatility of codeine is shown by its oral and 
parenteral effectiveness, its unique combination of 
potent analgesic and antitussive effects plus mild 
sedation, and its multiple compatibilities. As noted 
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by Gross and Keasling (1958): “Codeine is effec- 
tive by all routes of administration, but the oral 
route usually is preferred.” In Drugs of Choice, 
1958-1959, Bonica points out that: “It should be 
emphasized that the maximum effect of codeine is 
obtained by parenteral administration. . . . In order 
to achieve maximum analgesic effects in the pres- 
ence of severe pain it should be administered sub- 
cutaneously in doses 30 to 64 mg., depending on 
the size, age, and physical status of the patient and 
the intensity of his pain. In controlling severe pain 
in circumstances in which morphine is not avail- 
able, codeine in 64 mé. doses may be injected 
intravenously, but slowly.” Codeine given subcu- 
taneously may be indicated in severe migraine, 
acute diarrhea, accidental or surgical trauma, 
burns, and acute pain of visceral disease, musculo- 
skeletal disorders. . . 

Codeine acgments the efficacy of antipyretic 
analgesics in common use for a large number of 
conditions. .. . A major use for codeine, as Krantz 
and Carr (1958) emphasize, is “to allay pain which 
does not respond to the milder analgesics, acetyl- 
salicylic acid, and similar drugs.” Here its versa- 
tility is doubly evident — broadly effective in highly 
diverse clinical situations, the multiplicity of co- 
deine combinations is great. Among the extensively 
prescribed preparations are codeine plus (1) aspirin 
and other antipyretic analgesics, (2) barbiturates 
and other sedatives and hypnotics, (3) stimulants, 
(4) diuretics, (5) antihistamines, (6) vasocon- 
strictors, (7) bronchodilators, (8) expectorants. . . 
The U.S.P. XV lists Codeine Phosphate U.S.P., and 
Codeine Phosphate Tablets U.S.P., with the state- 
ment as to category: “1. Analgetic; 2. Antitussive.” 
The N.F. X includes official descriptions of the 
following preparations: (1) Analgetic and antitus- 
sive — Codeine N.F.; Codeine Sulfate N.F.; and 
Codeine Sulfate Tablets, N.F. (2) Antitussive prep- 
arations — Compound White Pine Syrup with Co- 
deine N.F. and Terpin Hydrate and Codeine Elixir 
N.F. 

The versatility of codeine is still further demon- 
strated clinically by its threefold benefit as an 
antitussive. 


UNIQUE ANTITUSSIVE-ANODYNE- 
SEDATIVE 


“There have been many attempts to prepare an 
antitussive drug, not a desteutios of opium, that 
would compete with codeine in the treatment of 
cough. The task is not an easy one.” (Krantz and 
Carr, 1958). 

Today’s authoritative evaluations of codeine for 
cough control are indeed notable. Beckman (1958) 
terms this drug “an excellent agent with which to 
combat cough” and further states: “Codeine suf- 
fices excellently in most instances in which the 
cause of the coughing is not a gross physical lesion 
productive of greater and more continuous excita- 
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tion than can be overcome by any agent that does 
not dull the general consciousness as well as specif- 
ically depress the cough center.” Goodman and Gil- 
man note that: “The opiates comprise the so-called 
anodyne expectorants, and codeine in particular 
deserves preference for quieting an overactive 
cough reflex. . .. Codeine can be effectively incor- 
porated in an expectorant cough mixture for a dry, 
irritating cough with the object of stimulating se- 
cretion of mucus and yet reserving the cough reflex 
for productive expectoration. . . . Small amounts of 
codeine . . . will decrease the frequency of cough- 
ing without altering significantly the respiratory 
minute volume.” 

According to Woods (1958): “Because of de- 
pression of cough reflex, lack of side effects, and 
small addiction liability, codeine is [a] drug of 
choice for cough mixtures used in irritating, non- 
productive coughs.” 

Krantz and Carr (1958) state that codeine “ap- 
pears to be [a] drug of first selection in the treat- 
ment of cough.” In coughs associated with the 
common cold: “It appears best to suppress rather 
than obliterate the cough and [a] drug of choice 
to meet this end is codeine in dosage great enough 
to offer relief. Usually 15-30 mg. every 4-6 hours 
is sufficient.” ( Rosi) 

In bacterial pneumonia, according to Van Metre 
(Current Therapy 1958): “Distressing cough may 
be relieved with codeine 8 to 32 mg. (% to % grain) 
every 4 hours.” A similar recommendation for 
codeine as an antitussive of choice to control the 
harassing cough of viral pneumonia is made by 
Reimann (1958). Grollman (1958) states: “The 
N.F. preparation of Elixir of Terpin Hydrate and 
Codeine in doses of 4 ml. is a useful preparation 
for cough.” Further: “In the great majority of 
antes patients requiring medication for the 
relief of cough, codeine in a dose of 10 mg. orally 
is usually effective.” 

Threefold Benefit from Codeine — Codeine offers 
combined potent antitussive and analgesic effects, 
plus mild sedation, along with the tremendous his- 
tory of use. Hence, it remains the standard for 
evaluation of all other drugs promoted for the con- 
trol of cough. And the fields of usefulness of codeine 

eatly exceed those of nonanodyne antitussives: 
or, cough is often associated with one or more 
symptoms that can be alleviated by analgesia and 
mild sedation: general malaise, sore throat, head- 
ache intensified by coughing. . . .In addition, as 
pointed out by Bickerman (Drugs of Choice, 1958- 
1959): “Codeine [by itself] . . . exerts a ‘drying’ 
action upon the mucosa of the respiratory tract 
which may be of some advantage where excessive 
mucus or an actual bronchorrhea is present.” Bick- 
erman and Barach (1958) remark that sedation is 
frequently an essential therapeutic measure in 
bronchial asthma, and, although there is universal 
agreement that morphine is contraindicated in this 
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disorder, “. . . with the use of codeine in the range 
of 15 to 30 mg., repeated at 4- to 6-hour ohn 
we have encountered only minor side effects such 
as cough suppression and a ‘drying’ action on the 
bronchial secretions.” In asthma and allergic rhini- 
tis in children, “Codeine sulfate in doses of 8 to 
16 mg. (% to % grain) may be used sparingly for 
quieting the irritative cough.” (Burrage, Current 
Therapy 1958) 


SPECIAL INDICATIONS 
Codeine for Headache 


Many headaches of diverse causation have been found 
to respond favorably to codeine alone or in combination. 
It is perhaps most frequently P yskngeem for headache asso- 
ciated with the common cold and other respiratory infec- 
tions, especially when sore throat or cough is a iephition. 
Codeine has been and is generally advocated when less 
potent analgesics fail. Thus, according to Ryan (1958 edi- 
tion of Headache — Diagnosis and Treatment), for control 
of posttraumatic headache: “Sometimes preparations such 
as aspirin or [aspirin-acetophenetidin-caffeine combination] 
. . . are sufficient, whereas in some cases the addition of 
codeine to these preparations is needed.” The same authority 
states also that, in a number of types of severe headache, 
codeine, alone or in combination, may be indicated when 
less potent analgesics fail. Goodman and Gilman remark: 
“For headache, codeine may be effectively combined with 
analgesics such as salicylate or acetanilid.” Codeine is espe- 
cially recommended for migraine. In severe migraine with 
nausea and vomiting, subcutaneous administration of co- 
deine may be indicated. Gurdjian and Webster (1958) 
advocate the alternation of codeine and a barbiturate for 
comfort and rest following head injury. For headache fol- 
lowirg a cerebral vascular accident, according to Lasater 
(1958): “If headache is severe, acetylsalicylic acid 0.6 gram 
(10 grains) with codeine 32 mg. (% grain) is given every 
4 to 6 hours.” Codeine may sometimes be adequate even 
for relief of headache following rupture of an intracranial 
aneurysm, as remarked by Walton (1958). Today, author- 
ities specifically recommend codeine, most frequently in 
combination, for a great variety of headaches besides those 
mentioned in this section. A partial list is presented in the 
Table of Indications. 

Table of Codeine Indications — Analgesia and Sedation 
Authorities today recommend codeine for relief of moderate to moderately 


severe pain, of many different types, including the following painful 
conditions : 


arteriosclerotic neuritis due to herpes zoster 
ischemia insect bites 

arteritis (temporal) laryngitis 

arthritis: osteoarthritis and mumps 
rheumatoid arthritis myocardial infarction (less severe 

backache attacks) 

bursitis neuritis 

cancer pancreatitis 

colic (mucous) pericarditis 

colitis postoperative pain 

cystitis postpartum pain 

diarrhea (of certain types) pyelonephritis 

dysmenorrhea sinusitis 

dysentery sore throat 

epididymitis thyroiditis 

fever (if accompanied by general hromboangitis obl 
aching or restlessness) trauma 

fibrositis 

gastritis Cough 


gout 

headache: after spinal puncture; Authorities today recommend codeine 
acute bronchitis; cerebral arterio- as an antitussive of choice in coughs 
sclerosis; cerebral vascular accident; associated with many conditions, 
commen cold; ear affections; eye af- including the following: allergy; 
fections; malaria; mastoiditis; menin- bacterial p ia; b hi is; 
goencephalitis; migraine; nasal b hitis ; cold; infh 3 
affections; Paget's disease; rickettsial Léffler’s syndrome; measles; ornitho- 
diseases; rupture of saccular aneu- sis; many other respiratory diseases; 
rysm ; scarlet fever; sinusitis; trauma; silicosis; tracheobronchitis ; viral pneu- 
uremia... monia 


Codeine for Sore Throat, Colds, Grippe . . . 
Codeine, especially in combination with antipyretic 
analgesics, is widely prescribed for its analgesic ao 
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tive effects in severe colds, gri and other respiratory 
infections, particularly when are by 
headache, sore throat, or cough — as is so often the case. 
In the management of sore throat, according to Weinstein 
(Current Therapy 1958): “Symptomatic therapy involves 
primarily the use of various measures for the relief of the 
painful throat and the generalized malaise. Codeine, 30 to 
60 mg. (% to 1 grain) in adults, is very helpful in this 
respect.” Grollman (Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 1958) 
points out that: “A 1 ea rescription for the malaise of 
upper respiratory infections (cold or grippe capsules) con- 
tains 0.015 gram codeine sulfate, 0.03 gram caffeine and 
0.13 gram each of acetophenetidin and acetylsalicylic acid.” 
In viral pneumonia, according to Reimann (Current Therapy 
1958) malaise, with general aching and headache are best 
relieved by codeine. Also, codeine is the sole antitussive 
recommended by Reimann for the harassing cough which 
intensifies headache and interferes with rest in this disease. 
Goodman and Gilman observe that: “Carefully chosen and 
properly spaced doses of codeine or morphine may occa- 
sionally be necessary in pneumonia to control pain, dyspnea, 
and restlessness.” 


Codeine for Pain Relief in Neuritides 


Codeine has long been — and still is—a major aid for 
relief of pain and malaise in “sciatica,” backache associated 
with neuritis and many other varieties of neuralgia. Burgoon 
(1958) states that, for the almost intractable pain often 
associated with herpes zoster: “acetylsalicylic acid 0.6 gram 
(10 grains) enteric coated, given in combination with 
codeine 32 to 50 mg. (% to % grain) every 4 hours as 
needed for pain has proved to be [a] most effective ap- 
proach . . .” For trigeminal neuralgia, judicious use of 
codeine is favored by Forster (1958). . . . Concerning 
neuritis associated with peripheral vascular disease, Owens 
(1958) makes the following recommendation: “Ischemic 
neuritis, a disabling deep foot or leg pain frequently re- 
quiring hospitalization, is probably the most difficult to 
treat. Rest and sedation (codeine 30 to 60 mg. [% to 1 grain] 
8 times a day) often bring relief . . .” For the same type of 
neuritis, codeine is favored also by Allen, Barker and Hines 
of the Mayo Clinic. In the management of polyneuritis, 
according to Plum (1958): “Hot packs or a heat cradle 
provide much comfort and acetylsalicylic acid 0.6 gram 
(10 grains) every 3 to 4 hours, either alone or in combina- 
tion with 30 to 65 mg. (% to 1 grain) of codeine may be 
used,” . . . The citations of the efficacy of codeine, alone 
or in combination, for neuralgias are merely examples illus- 
trating the most recent, authoritative consensus. 


Codeine for Myalgia and Arthralgia 


Codeine is today one of the most frequently prescribed 
drugs for the pain and malaise of musculoskeletal disorders, 
including affections of muscle, bone, joints, bursae . . . as 
after injury and in many diseases. Combinations, such as 
preparations containing codeine plus one or more antipyretic 
analgesics, with or without a barbiturate, are extensively 
used in rheumatoid arthritis, degenerative joint disease 
(osteoarthritis), bursitis. . . . For pain relief in bursitis, 
codeine plus salicylates “in ample amounts” are favored by 
Steinbrocker and Argyros (1958). In arthritis, according to 
Krantz and Carr (1958): “At the onset of the disease, to 
obtain rest and pronounced analgesia it is advisable to 
prescribe codeine phosphate (30 mg.) 3 to 4 times a day, 
to be taken with the salicylate dose [ 5 to 10 Gm. aspirin 
daily] when pain is severe and on retiring. Patients with 
arthralgic pain have used codeine as an analgesic for years 
without showing tolerance or addiction. Mild sedation with 
phenobarbital 15 to 30 mg. is recommended.” 


Codeine for Postpartum Analgesia and Sedation 


Today, as oc the years and decades, codeine is 
universally accepted as an excellent postpartum analgesic 
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and sedative. In a 1958 review, The Choice of Drugs in 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, Davis and Fugo state that 
codeine is valuable “as an adjunct in the treatment of the 
postpartum — In conjunction with aspirin it will 
relieve the discomfort of the episiotomy incision and it 
does not have the [severe] constipating effects of morphine. 
It is usually given orally in doses of 30 to 60 mg.” 


Codeine for Postoperative Analgesia and 
Sedation and After Accidental Trauma 

Postoperative pain and malaise represent important indi- 
cations for codeine and its combinations with less potent 
analgesics, such as aspirin and acetophenetidin. Accordin 
to Cecil and Conn (The Specialties in General Practice, a 
2, 1957): “For those whose operation was done under gen- 
eral anesthesia, pain appears when they react. For the usual 
patient, pain is controlled with codeine sulfate (0.03 to 
0.06 gm. every three or four hours) with acetylsalicylic 
acid’ (aspirin), 0.3 gm., every three or four hours.” After 
a minor operation, such as removal of a sebaceous cyst, 
again according to Cecil and Conn, the patient “is instructed 
to take aspirin, 0.3 gm. every two hours, and codeine, 0.06 
gm., every three hours, if discomfort warrants.” For anal- 
gesia on the day following gynecologic surgery, a combina- 
tion of codeine, aspirin, acetophenetidin and caffeine is 
“usually adequate,” as Henriksen (1958) observes. 

Following accidental trauma, including burns, codeine 
is once again a potent analgesic and sedative of choice. 
And still again, today, in such indications, codeine is one 
of the most widely recommended and prescribed of all 


drugs. 
Codeine for Cancer Pain 


Bonica reminds us that: “Codeine is a very useful and 
effective drug for cancer pain and should be used as long 
as it is effective.” Slaughter and his associates recently re- 
viewed the managensent of cancer pain, and pointed out: 
“Codeine may be“... when the salicylates fail to main- 
tain comfort.” Coceine is an agent of choice, in combination 
with aspirin, according to Lemon, for relief of intermittent 
pain in ambulatory patients with metastatic cancer. Beck- 
man (1958) strongly recommends codeine for cancer pain. 
The following procedure has been urged by Goodman and 
Gilman: “In patients with pain due to neoplastic growths 
or other chronic hopeless diseases, the use of morphine 
alkaloids should be reserved until non-narcotic drugs no 
longer give relief. Then codeine should be employed in 
combination with non-narcotic sedatives and analgesics and 
the doses increased unti! pain can no longer be controlled 
without morphine, metopon, meperidine, or methadone. The 
doses nail be kept as low as possible so that maximal 
relief can be given for the longest possible period. Since 
tolerance develops, one wishes to reserve a margin of sus- 
ceptibility in ales to cope with the terminal stages when 


pain may be excruciating.” 
Codeine for Dental Pain 


Codeine, especially in combination, is extensively pre- 
scribed today lee management of dental pain. An outstand- 
ingly favored prescription contains eine plus aspirin, 
phenacetin, a barbiturate, and hyoscyamine. . . . In this 
combination, favorable effects of each ingredient are en- 
hanced by the presence of codeine, with resultant effective- 
ness in accord with the concept of potentiated analgesia, as 
expressed by Gross and Keasling (1958). . . . Codeine, with 
its efficacy in headache plus its sedative action, is today 
rationally and widely prescribed by dentists. 


Codeine for Diarrhea 


In relatively large doses, codeine has a moderate tendency 
to cause constipation — plus increased analgesia and seda- 
tion. Consequently, pel oo through the years and the 
decades has been widely recognized as a major aid in the 
management of many types of diarrhea. Today , such use 
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is accorded general commendation by authorities. For in- 
stance, in Current Therapy 1958, Fierst states regarding 
diarrhea of ulcerative colitis: “The weakening effect of a 
chronic persistent diarrhea is well-known. The physician 
may be tempted to use opium. . . . Codeine is preferred in 
doses of 30 mg. every 6 hours. A diarrheal mixture of 
tincture of belladonna 20 cc., codeine sulfate 1.0 gram, 
kaolin 6.0 grams and chalk mixture to make 240 cc. has 
been found to be very effective. This is taken every 5 to 
6 hours, as needed.” In the same 1958 text, (1) Morrison 
mentions codeine first among the drugs indicated in bacillary 
dysentery, if opium is not required ... . (2) Posey states 
that in acute diarrhea: “Codeine sulfate 32 mg. (% grain) 
orally every 3 to 4 hours or, in extremely ill patients, up 
to 65 mg. (1 grain) subcutaneously every 4 hours is quite 
effective . . (3) McNaughton notes that codeine may 
occasionally be required to control diarrhea associated with 
food poisoning. Other authoritative reviews of today present 
even stronger recommendations for the use of codeine in 
control of diarrhea. For example, in Drugs of Choice 1958- 
1959, Almy and Steinberg review today’s pharmacotherapy 
of diarrhea and stress that codeine is often the drug of 


choice. . . 
RELATIVE SAFETY 


The present consensus concerning the rarity of 
addiction to codeine has thus been stated by Beck- 
man in his 1958 text, Drugs — Their Nature, Action 
and Use: “While admitting that cases of codeine 
addiction are reported at long intervals, I neverthe- 
less feel that the drug can be looked upon as very 
nearly nonaddictive; Seevers and Pfeiffer found it 
so in their studies, and this is certainly the general 
clinical experience. It will sometimes support an 
existing morphine addiction if substituted in five 
times the morphine dosage, and physical depend- 
ence upon it can be established if very high dosage 
is used, but it is extremely difficult to establish 
emotional dependence upon it. . . .” 

According to Goodman and Gilman, The Phar- 
niacelaniodl Basis of Therapeutics (latest edition, 
1955): “Codeine addiction is rare because the drug 
produces relatively little = and is thus less 
desirable to the potential addict. . . .” Similar judg- 
ment is expressed by Sollmann, in : the eighth edi- 
tion (1957) of his Manual of Pharmacology: “Ad- 
diction to codeine is relatively rare and generally 
easily broken; .. .” Further: “With medicinal doses 
of codeine, the psychic effects are so slight that 
they would scarcely be recognized by the patient; 
there is therefore little temptation to increase the 
dosage; and the codeine can be withdrawn without 
notable reaction. Relatively large doses over long 
periods appear necessary to establish addiction. . . .” 

And Seevers (1958) states: “Codeine, although 
capable of inducing physical dependence if very 
large doses are used, is not frequently a drug of 
addiction. Emotional dependence is not so easily 
established, since the ots of this drug are not 
so desirable. . . .” 

Krantz and Carr (1958) remark: “We have ob- 
served individuals with arthralgic pain who have 
used codeine as an analgesic for years without 
showing tolerance or addiction, Preset there 

Codeine is 
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have been reported cases of codeine addiction, and 
others have recognized tolerance. . 
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skin conditions 
respond 


BEFORE: Female, age 30, first seen AFTER: Four weeks of treatment with Vioform-Hydrocortisone 
with tinea palmaris of 7 weeks’ duration. resulted in almost complete healing. 


BEFORE: Male, age 52, with superficial varicose ulcer AFTER: Healed within 6 weeks after 
of left leg measuring about 4 cm. in diameter.* application of Vioform-Hydrocortisone.* 


© Pnotograpns and clinical data by courtesy of Saul S. Samuels, M.D., Attending Vascular Surgeon, Brooklyn Hebrew Hospital for the Aged, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


to treatment 
with 


Vioform-Hydrocortisone 


SUPPLIED: Each form of issue contains 3% Vioform and 1% hydrocortisone. CREAM (water-washable base) 
and OINTMENT (petrolatum base); tubes of 5 and 20 Gm. LOTION (water-washable base); plastic squeeze 


bottles of 15 ml. Samples available on request. 
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in diarrkied 


adsorptive 


by my. adcorsert' 


CLAYSORB is 5 times as adsorptive as kaolit 


When you prescribe POLYMAGMA or POLYMAGMA Plain 
to control diarrhea, you are prescribing adsorptive 
superiority. Both preparations contain Claysorb—a new 
intestinal adsorbent whose superiority over kaolin 

has been demonstrated in exhaustive studies.'?-* 


For bacterial diarrhea, POLYMAGMA is bactericidal to 
-many intestinal pathogens. It is soothing and protective 
to the irritated mucosa. It aids in the restoration 
of normal intestinal function. Highly effective, 
highly palatable. 


For nonbacterial diarrhea, POLYMAGMA Plain—same 
formula but without antibiotics. 


1. Barr, M., and Arnista, E.S.: J. Am. Pharm. A. (Scient. Ed.) 46:493 (Aug.) 1957, 
2. Barr, M., and Arnista, E.S.: Ibid. 46:486 (Aug.) 1957. 3. Barr, M.: Ibid. 46:490 
(Aug.) 1957. 


Polymagma 


Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate, Polymyxin B Sulfate, and Pectin with Claysorb* 
(Activated Attapulgite, Wyeth) in Alumina Gel Wyeth 


*Trademark 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa 


This advertisement conforms to the Code for Advertising of the Physicians’ Council for Information on Child Health. 
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DIURIL, WITH RESERPINE 


effective therapy for most hypertensives 
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a logical alliance of two antihypertensives 
you know and trust provides 


increased effectiveness, decreased side effects 


potentiated effect 


DIUPRES produces an effect greater than either pruRIL or reserpine alone. It is effective 
in many patients who respond inadequately or not at all to either pruRIL or reserpine. 


Average antihypertensive 
of reserpine and 


12 weeks control: reserpine: DIURIL 
6 months after after (12.3% +reserpine: 
rauwolfia adding adding reduction) (26.2% 
therapy DIURIL DIURIL reduction) 
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effective therapy for most patients 
DIUPRES by itself usually provides effective therapy 
for a majority of patients with mild or moderate 
hypertension, and even for some patients with severe 
hypertension. 


provides basic therapy 

Should other drugs need to be added to piupREs, they can 
be given in much lower than usual dosage so that their 
side effects are often strikingly reduced. 


rapid onset of effect 

The antihypertensive action of DIUPREs is rapidly evident. 
(Considerable time may elapse before the antihyperten- 
sive effect of reserpine alone is observed.) 


fewer and less severe side effects 

DIUPRES may be expected to cause fewer and less severe 
side effects. (Since DIURIL and reserpine potentiate each 
other, the required dosage of each is usually less when 
given together as DIUPRES than when given alone. Such re- 
duction in dosage makes side effects less likely to occur.) 


often obviates weight gain 

DIUPRES minimizes the problem of weight gain seen with 
reserpine (reserpine alone has been reported to produce 
weight gain in 50 per cent of patients).!.4 


virtually eliminates fluid retention 

DIUPRES is not likely to cause either clinical or subclinical 
retention of sodium and water. (Hypotensive drugs, par- 
ticularly rauwolfia® and hydralazine,® may cause fluid 


DIURIL, WITH RESERPINE 


retention. Even when such retention is subclinical, their 
antihypertensive effectiveness is diminished.®) 


diet more palatable 
With piupREs, there is less need for rigid restriction of 
dietary salt, which patients find so burdensome. 
“It may well be that the drug [pDIuRIL] produces 
the benefits of a markedly restricted low sodium 
diet but without its hardships.’”* 


subjective and objective improvement 
DIUPRES allays anxiety and tension, thus reducing the 
emotional component of hypertension. Organic changes 
of hypertension may be arrested and reversed. Headache, 
dizziness, palpitations and tachycardia are usually 
promptly relieved by prupRes. When the anginal syn- 
drome accompanies hypertension, the administration of 
DIUPRES may also cause diminution or even disappear- 
ance of this syndrome concurrent with control of the 
hypertension. 


convenient, controlled dosage 

Instead of two separate prescriptions, you write one pre- 
scription ...the patient takes one tablet, rather than two 
different tablets...and the dosage schedule is easier for 
the patient to remember and follow. 

“patients have fewer lapses and make fewer mis- 
takes in dosage, the simpler the regimen can be 
made. Therefore I do not hesitate to use more 
than one medicament combined in one tablet, 
provided this gives approximately the correct 
dosage of each.”’* 


economical 
DIUPRES will cost the patient less than if he were given 
two separate prescriptions for its components. 


Indications: 
DIUPRES is indicated in hypertension of all degrees of 
severity. It can be used in the following ways: 

e as total therapy 

© as primary therapy, adding other drugs if necessary 


e as replacement or adjunctive therapy in patients 
now treated with other agents 


Precautions: 

The precautions normally observed with DIuRIL or reserpine 
apply to piupRes. Additional information on DIUPREs is 
available to physicians on request. 


Recommended dosage range: 
DIUPRES-500—one tablet one to three times a day. 
DIUPRES-250—one tablet one to four times a day. 
If necessary, other agents may be added. 
If the patient is receiving ganglion blocking agents 
or hydralazine, their dosage should be cut 
by 50 per cent when piupREs is added. 


DIUPRES-500 


| 500 mg. piurit (chlorothiazide), 0.125 mg. reserpine. 
of 100, 1000. 


DIUPRES-250 


250 mg. pDiuRIL (chlorothiazide), 0.125 mg. reserpine. 
Bottles of 100, 1000. 


a “wide range” antihypertensive 


DIURIL, WITH RESERPINE 


1. Rochelle, J. B., III, Bullock, A. C., and Ford, R. V.: Potentiation of antihypertensive therapy by use 
of chlorothiazide, J.A.M.A. 168:410, Sept. 27, 1958. 2. Freis, E. D., Wanko, A., Wilson, I. M., and Parrish, 
A. E.: Treatment of essential hypertension with chlorothiazide (Diuril), J.A.M.A. 166:137, Jan. 11, 1958. 
3. Freis, E. D.: Treatment of hypertension. (Presented at the Annual Meeting of Southern Medical Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 13, 1957.) 4. Moyer, J. H., Dennis, E., and Ford, R.: Drug therapy (Rauwolfia) of hyper- 
tension, A.M.A. Arch. Int. Med. 96:530, Oct. 1955. 5. Perera, G. A.: Edema and congestive failure related 
to administration of rauwolfia serpentina, J.A.M.A. 159:439, Oct. 1, 1955. 6. Wilkins, R. W.: Precautions 
in use of antihypertensive drugs, including chlorothiazide, J.A.M.A. 167:801, June 14, 1958. 


mQo MERCK SHARP & DOHME, DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


*DIUPRES and DIURIL (chiorothiazide) are trademarks of Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Squibb announces 
a new, topically superior 
anti-inflammatory steroid 


Kenalog- 


Squibb Triamcinolone Acetonide with Neomycin and Gramicidin (Spectrocin) 


Lotion 


with added 
antibacterial 
protection 


“REWALOG’ 18 TRADEMARA 


Kenalog-S is a new, clinically superior 
topical corticoid lotion with added 
protection against bacterial infection 
to rapidly relieve itching, inflamed 
or infected skin lesions. 


1. Provides effective anti-inflammatory, 
antipruritic, antiallergic action for rapid 
symptomatic relief. 

2. Produces clinical results superior to 
hydrocortisone. 

3. Extremely well tolerated—no edema, no 
electrolyte imbalance or systemic toxicity. 
4. 92% effective . . . typical of clinical re- 
ports, Kenalog-S Lotion proved 92% effec- 
tive in 67 patients with various dermato- 
logic disorders.* 

5. Attacks pyogenic infections . . . protects 
against secondary infections . . . with the 
proved antibacterial action of Spectrocin 
(neomycin and gramicidin). 

6. The consistently effective results and 
the excellent spreading ability permits 
supplying of Kenalog-S Lotion in 7.5 cc. 
economy packages. 


and a companion to Kenalog-S 


Kenalo for topical application 
in dermatotherapy 
Triemcinolone Acetonide 
Effectively provides prompt symptomatic relief as well 
as control of most commen dermatologic disorders. 
Kenalog Cream, 0.1%—5 Gm. and 15 Gm. tubes 
Kenalog Lotion, 0.1% —15 cc, plastic squeeze bottles 
Kenalog Ointment, 0.1%—5 Gm. and 15 Gm. tubes 
“Monographs on Therapy 3:137 (Nov.) 1958 


Squibb Quality—the Priceless Ingredient. 
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FOR YOUR ASTHMATICS 


NOTHING IS QUICKER + NOTHING IS MORE EFFECTIVE 


PREMICRONIZED FOR 
OPTIMAL EFFICACY 


Available with 


either epinephrine 
or isoproterenol 


Medihaler-EPI" 


Epinephrine bitartrate, 7.0 mg. per cc., 
suspended in inert, nontoxic aerosol vehicle. 
Contains no alcohol. Each measured dose 
contains 0.15 mg. epinephrine. 


Medihaler-ISO” 


Isoproterenol sulfate, 2.0 mg. per cc., 
suspended in inert, nontoxic aerosol 
Contains no alcohol. Each measured R 
dose contains 0.06 mg. isoproterenol. ik 


SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN, TOO. 
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Goodwill Hospital Ship Sponsored by 
Private Physicians . . 


Representative Roberts Heads New House 
Health and Safety Subcommittee . - 


Award Contract Under Cancer Chemotherapy 
Center .. 


Bills Proposing Compulsory Health Insurance .. 


Social Security for Physicians Proposed . . 


A. M. A. BACKS GOODWILL HOSPITAL SHIP 


A voluntary, nongovernmental effort to bring 
U. S. medical knowledge to the people of South- 
east Asia is taking shape under a group of physi- 
cians and a naheled Navy ee | ship, the 
Consolation. The project will be operated by the 
People to People Health Foundation which plans 
to raise $3,500,000 from private sources to outfit 
and run the ship for a year. 

President Eisenhower proposed several years ago 
that there be more people-to-people goodwill ges- 
tures between this country and other nations. A 
group of physicians responded by announcing plans 
recently [ the taking over of the Consolation, 
with a tentative target date of sailing in the fall of 
1959. President Eisenhower termed the venture a 
“wonderful thing” and said he knew of no better 
way to serve the needs of humanity. 

The project has been voted indorsement by the 
board of trustees of the American Medical Associa- 
tion which also made a cash contribution for initial 
organizing expenses. The American President Lines 
has signed a letter of intent to operate the ship on 
a nonprofit basis, thus assuring top flight profes- 
sional handling afloat. The medical supply trades 
have indicated that they will cooperate in fitting 
and modernizing the ship. 

Plans call for the ship to operate as a combina- 
tion hospital center, medical school, training and 
treatment center, a base for medical, nursing and 
sanitation teams, and a logistic center for medical 
aid, health, and exchange programs. 

The permanent medical staff aboard will include 
10 physicians, expert in various fields of medicine 
and surgery, about 20 graduate nurses, technicians, 
and practical nurses, and 10 to 15 epidemiologic, 
nutritional, sanitation, and public health mobile 
groups. The remainder of personnel will be volun- 
teer units of specialists who will serve three-month 
tours. They will be selected by a committee rep- 
resenting American medical colleges. 


Staff of the ship will exchange knowledge by 
seminar method with teachers in the Far East. A 
curriculum committee will direct this operation, 
and its chairman will be Dr. Hugh Hussey, dean 
of Georgetown University School of Medicine and 
a member of the A. M. A. board of trustees. 

The president of the foundation is Dr. William 
Walsh, of Washington. He also is co-chairman with 
Dr. Elmer Hess, Erie, Pa., of the People-to-People 
Committee for Medicine and the Health Protes- 
sions, formed prior to organization of the operating 
foundation. 

On the committee are Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, 
president of A. M. A.; Dr. George Fister of Ogden, 
Utah, a trustee; Dr. Hussey; and three past presi- 
dents of A. M. A., Drs. Dwight H. Murray, Louis 
Bauer, and Hess. 


HOUSE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
SUBCOMMITTEE SET UP 


The House Interstate Committee has combined 
its health and science subcommittee and its special 
subcommittee for traffic safety into a new subcom- 
mittee on health and safety. Like its predecessor, it 
will handle considerable health legislation in the 
House, including public health and quarantine, 
food and drugs, Froepital construction, highway and 
air safety, and air pollution. 

The subcommittee chairman is Rep. Kenneth A. 
Roberts, a Democrat from Alabama, who is starting 
his fifth term in Congress. He is a lawyer by profes- 
sion and a graduate of the University of Alabama. 
Other committee members are Rep. George Rhodes 
(D., Pa.), Leo O’Brien (D., N. Y.), Paul Rogers 
(D., Fla.), Lawrence Brock (D., Neb.), Paul Schenk 
R., Ohio), Samuel Devine (R., Ohio), and Ancher 
Nelsen (R., Minn.). 


CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY CONTRACT 


A $505,000 contract to the Upjohn Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has been awarded by the Cancer 
Chemotherapy National Service Center at the Na- 
tional Institute of Health. The company will de- 
velop, test, and manufacture antibiotic and related 
drugs in search for compounds effective in the 
treatment of cancer. 

It is the first such contract awarded under a new 
patent policy of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The policy permits a contractor 
to patent and sell drugs or hes chemical agents 
developed under the contract. If the manufacturer 
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fails to supply adequate quantities of the agent to 
meet the public need, the surgeon general may 
license other firms. 

Safe, promising drugs will be evaluated in clini- 
cal trials under the direction of the Cancer Chem- 
otherapy National Service Center. If the results of 
these trials indicate that one or more of the drugs 
are of real value in treating cancer, the company 
is obligated to undertake production of them. 

Approximately 100 research contracts, many with 
the Nation’s leading pharmaceutical firms, are now 
administered by the Cancer Chemotherapy Na- 
tional Service Center. 


BILLS PROPOSING COMPULSORY 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


Sen. James Murray (D., Mont.) and Rep. John 
Dingell (D., Mich.) have introduced identical bills 
in Congress proposing compulsory national health 
insurance, These measures have been before Con- 
gress in varying form for over a decade. Mr. Din- 
gell’s father sponsored the original bill along with 
Senator Murray and Senator Wagner. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR PHYSICIANS 
PROPOSED 


Senator Dodd (D., Conn.) has introduced a bill 


extending compulsory social security ty od to 


physicians. In a statement, he declared: “We know 
of doctors who at the close of a career of service 
and self-sacrifice find themselves without adequate 
security for their final years. And we know of doc- 
tors who, because of the strains and tensions of 
their work, are stricken in the prime of life with- 
out opportunity to provide sufficiently for their 
wives and children.” 


RESEARCH NOTES 


A summary of research and training grants in 
aging being supported by the National Institutes of 
Health may be obtained from Chief, Division of 
General Medical Sciences, NIH, Bethesda 14, Md. 

In the past two years the proportion of NIH 
research grants going to teams of two or more 
investigators, in contrast to single individuals, has 
doubled. In fiscal 1956, only 16% of applications 
were from teams; in fiscal 1958, the percentage had 
reached 29. 

In the last year, 16 fellowships for study in 14 
U. S. institutions were awarded by NIH to scien- 
tists in 12 foreign countries—Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, England, Finland, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Candidates are first screened by committees in 
their own countries. 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


The National Institute of Mental Health now 
sponsors two ty of postgraduate training in 
psychiatry, special traineeships paying up to $12,000 
per year for mental hospital residencies and train- 
ing courses arranged by local medical and psy- 
chiatric societies. 

So far in the current fiscal year, 168 grants worth 
27 million dollars have been awarded by the U. S. 
for construction of medical research facilities. They 
went to 134 institutions in 38 states and the District 
of Columbia. In the first three years the program 
has been in existence, 453 grants valued at 87 
million dollars have been awarded. 

The National Bureau of Standards annual report, 
highlighting research and development at the 
bureau, is available for 45 cents at the Government 
Printing Office. It describes a wide range of studies, 
experiments, instruments, and technical publica- 
tions. 


PERSONNEL 


One reappointment and four new appointments 
have been made to the national advisory council 
on health research facilities, which advises the 
surgeon general of the Public Health Service on 
grants for building and equipping research fa- 
cilities. New appointees are Robert C. Berson, 
M.D., vice-president of the University of Alabama 
Medical Center, Birmingham; E. Dwight Barnett, 
M.D., administrator and director of the Palo 
Alto-Stanford Hospital Center, California; Charles 
E. Odegaard, Ph.D., president of the University of 
Washington, Seattle; and Owen H. Wangensteen, 
M.D., chief of department of surgery, University of 
Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis. Dr. 
Thomas B. Turner, dean of medical faculty at Johns 
Hopkins, was named to a second term. 

Dr. James H. Maxwell of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
been appointed to the Veterans Administration’s 
special medical advisory group, which advises the 
VA administrator and medical director on all 
phases of the agency’s medical program. 

Rear Admiral Bartholomew W. Hogan, complet- 
ing a four-year term as Navy surgeon general, has 
been appointed by the Senate for an additional 
two-year term. 


MISCELLANY 


Three Russian scientists have arrived in the 
United States for a 30-day survey of U. S. research 
developments in the physiology and pharmacology 
of the nervous system. Six U. S. scientists made a 
similar tour of Russia. The Russians first stop was 
the National Institutes of Health, then visits were 
made to private research centers around the coun- 


The Atomic Energy Commission reports that the 
amount of radioisotopes shipped from the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory for use in the peaceful 
application of nuclear energy increased 37% dur- 
ing 1958. 
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the clinical results are positive when 


| NILEVAR positive nitrogen balance 


The anabolic effects of Nilevar are quickly manifest both to the patient 
and to the attending physician. 

When loss of nitrogen delays postsurgical recovery or stalls 
convalescence after acute illness and in severe burns and trauma, 
Nilevar has been found to effect these responses: 


e Appetite improves © The patient feels better 
© Weight increases e The patient recovers faster 


Similarly Nilevar helps correct the “protein catabolic state” associated 
with prolonged bed rest in carcinomatosis, tuberculosis, anorexia nervosa 
and other chronic wasting diseases. 

Nilevar is unique among anabolic steroids in that 
androgenic side action is minimal or absent in appropriate dosage. 


Nilevar (brand of norethandrolone) is supplied as tablets of 10 mg., 
ampuls (1 cc.) of 25 mg., and Nilevar Drops of 0.25 mg. per drop. The dosage for 
adults is 20 to 30 mg. daily in single courses no longer than three months. 

For children the daily dosage is 0.5 mg. per kilogram of body weight, in single 
courses no longer than three months. 


Research in the Service of Medicine. 
G. D. SEARLE & CO., CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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MEETINGS 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Executive Vice President. 
1959 Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, June 8-12. 
1959 Clinical Meeting, Dallas, Texas, Dec. 1-4. 
1960 Annual Meeting, Miami Beach, Fla., June 13-17. 
1960 Clinical Meeting, Washington, D. C., Nov. 29-Dec. 2. 
1961 Annual Meeting, New York City, June 26-30. 
1961 Clinical Meeting, Denver, Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 


AMERICAN 
1959 
March 


Avaska Tenarroniar, Mepicat Association, Baranof Hotel, Juneau, 
March. Dr. Robert B, Wilkins, 1121 Fourth Ave., Anchorage, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Association, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., Mar. 8-9. Dr. F. Johnson Putney, 1712 Locust St., 
Philadelphia 3, Secretary. 

Amernican or ALLERGISTS, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Mar. 
15-20. Dr. M. Coleman Harris, 450 Sutter St., San Francisco, Secretary. 

AMERICAN CoLLEGE OF SunGEONS, Sectional Meeting for Surgeons and 
Nurses, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mar. 9-12. Dr. Michael L. Mason, 
40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Secretary. 

AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL AssociATION, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., Mar. 8-9. Dr. James H. Maxwell, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Secretary. 

AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & OTOLOGICAL SocieTry, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Mar .10-12. Dr. C. Stewart Nash, 708 
Medical Arts Bidg., Rochester 7, N. Y., Secretary. 

AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC AssociaTION, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Mar. 30-Apr. 1. Dr. Marion F. Langer, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN OroLocicaL Society, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Mar. 
13-14. Dr. Lawrence R, Boies, University Hospital, Minneapolis 14, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety oF Factat Piastic SurnGery, New York City, Mar. 
18. Dr. Samuel M. Bloom, 123 E. 83rd St., New York 28, Secretary. 

Micuican AcApemMy or Genera. Practice, Spring Symposium on the 
“Overweight and Underweight,” Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mar. 
4. Dr. F. P. Rhoades, 970 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit 2, Convention 
Manager. 

Narionat CONFERENCE ON Rurnat Heactu, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, 
Kan., March 5-7. For information write the American Medical Associa- 
tion Council on Rural Health, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10. 

Nationat Heavru Counci., Palmer House, Chicago, Mar. 17-19. Mr. 
Philip E. Ryan, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Executive Director. 

NATIONAL MuLtTIPLe ScLerosis Socrery, New York, Mar. 9. Mr. Donald 
Vail, 257 4th Ave., New York 10, Secretary . 

NaTIONAL VirAMiIn Founpation, Sheraton-East Hotel, New York City, 
March 3. For information write Mrs. R. D. Gnesin, 149 E. 78th St., 
New York 21. 

New ENGLANp Society or AtLercy, Longwood Towers, Boston, Mar. 25. 


For information write the New Ergland Society of Allergy, 300 Long-~ 


wood Ave., Boston, 

New Onveans Grapuate Mepicat AssemMBLy, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Mar, 2-5. Maurice E. St. Martin, 1430 Tulane Ave., New 
Orleans 12, Secretary. 

Noaru Centrrat Heavru Association Cotiece Con- 
FERENCE, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 20-21. For infor- 
mation write Mr. Clarence A. Nelson, Hamline University, St. Paul 1, 
Minn., President. 

SouTHEASTERN Suncicat Concress, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
Mar, 9-12. Dr. Benjamin T. Beasley, 45 Edgewood Ave., S. E., Atlanta 
3, Ga., Secretary. 

SOUTHWESTERN Society or NucLean Mepicine, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Mar. 14-15, Dr. Samuel B. Nadler, 1520 Louisiana Ave., New 
Orleans 15, Chairman, Program Committee. 

SouTHWESTERN Suncicat Concress, New Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Mar. 30-Apr. 1. Dr. C. M. O'Leary, 1213 Medical Arts Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Secretary. 

Unrrep Strates-Mexico Bornper Association, Browns- 
ville, Texas-Matamoros, Tamps., March 30-Apr. 3. Dr. Jorge Roman, 
243 U. S. Court House, El Paso, Texas, Secretary. 


April 


AcapEMY or PsycHnoanatcysis, Philadelphia, Apr. 25-26. Dr. Frances S. 
Arkin, 750 Park Ave., New York 21, Secretary. 

Agno Mepica Association, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Apr. 27-29. Dr. 
Thomas H. Sutherland, P. O. Box 26, Marion, Ohio, Secretary. 

ALABAMA, MEDICAL AssOcIATION OF THE State OF, Birmingham, Apr. 
9-11. Mr. William A, Dozier, 17 Moulton Bldg., Montgomery, Executive 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY oF GeNneRAL Practice, San Francisco, Apr. 6-9, 
Mr. Mac F. Cahal, Wolker Blvd., at Brookside, Kansas City 12, Mo., 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY oF Nevuro.ocy, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Apr. 13- 
18. Dr. Joseph M. Foley, Boston City Hosp., Boston, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY or Pepratnics (Sprinc Session), Sheraton Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Apr. 13-15. Dr. E. H. Christopherson, P. O. Box 
1116, Evanston, Ill., Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ANATOMISTS, Seattle, Apr. 1-3. Dr. B. Flexner, 
Univ. of Pa., Med. School, Philadelphia 4, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR CLEFT PALATE REHABILITATION, Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Apr. 30-May 2. Dr. D. C, Spriestersbach, Univ. 
Hosps., City, Ia., Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GeNITO-URINARY SURGEONS, Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. J., Apr. 15-17. Dr. William J. Engel, 2020 E. 93d 
St., Cleveland 6, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF IMMUNOLOGISTS, Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 13- 
17. Dr. Calderon Howe, 630 W. 168th St., New York 32, Secretary. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PATHOLOGISTS AND BACTERIOLOGISTS, Somerset 
Hotel, Boston, Apr. 23-25. Dr. Russell L. Holman, 1542 Tulane Ave., 

New Orleans 12, Secretary. 

AMERICAN AssocIATION OF RatLway SuRGEONS, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Apr. 16-18. Dr. Chester C. Guy, 5800 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 37, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEOPLASTIC Diseases, Hotel 
Greystone, Gatlinburg, Tenn., Apr. 30-May 4. Dr. Bruce H. Sisler, Box 
268, Gatlinburg, Tenn., Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THORACIC SURGERY, Statler Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Apr. 21-23. Dr. Hiram T. Langston, 7730 Carondelet Ave., St. 
Louis 5, Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS & GYNECOLOGISTS, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 6-8. Dr. John C. Ullery, 15 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 3, Secretary. 

Amenican CouLece or Prysicians, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 
20-24. Mr. E. R. Loveland, 4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Executive 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SuRGEONS, Sectional Meeting for Surgeons and 
Nurses, The Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Apr. 6-9. Dr. 
Michael L. Mason, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Secretary. 

American Gorrer Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 30-May 2. 
Dr. John C, McClintock, 149% Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Group PsYCHOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION, WESTERN REGIONAL 
MeEetTING, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, April 2-3, Dr. H. S. 
Morgenstern, Langley Porter Clinic, U. C. Medical Center, San Fran- 
cisco, Chairman. 

AMERICAN PuysioLocicat Socrery, Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 12-16. Dr. 
Ray G. Daggs, 9650 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C., Executive 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN PsycHiatric Association, Civic Auditorium, Philadelphia, 
Apr. 27-May 1. Dr. C. H. Hardin Branch, 156 Westminster Ave., Salt 
Lake City, Secretary. 

AMERICAN PsyCHOANALYTIC AssocIATION, Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia, 
Apr. 24-27. For information write the Executive Secretary, 36 W. 44th 
St., New York 36. 

AMERICAN RaptuM Society, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Apr. 6-8. 
Dr. Robert L. Brown, Robert Winship Clinic, Emory University, Atlanta 
22, Ga., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety For INTERNAL Oncans, Shelburne Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 12-13. Dr. Charles K. Kirby, 110 Maloney 
Bldg., University Hospital, S. E. Corner 36th and Spruce Sts., Phila- 
delphia 4, Sécretary. 

AMERICAN Society or BiotocicaL Cuemusts, Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 
13-18. Dr. F. W. Putnam, Univ. of Fla. Medical School, Gainesville, 
Fla., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society EXPERIMENTAL PatHoLocy, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Apr. 13-18. Dr. J. F. A. McManus, Univ. of Alabama Medical Center, 
Birmingham 3, Ala., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society or INTERNAL Mepicine, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Apr. 19. Dr. Clyde C. Greene Jr., 350 Post St., San Francisco 8, 
Assistant Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety FOR PHARMACOLOGY AND EXPERIMENTAL TKERAPEU- 
tics, Atlantic City, N. J., Apr. 13-17. Dr. Harold Hodge, Univ. of 
Rochester, Rochester 20, N. Y., Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety FoR THE Stupy or Shelburne Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N. J., Apr. 3-5. Dr. Herbert H. Thomas, 920 S. 19th St., 
Birmingham 5, Ala., Secretary. 

AMERICAN SuRGICAL Association, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Apr. 
15-17. Dr. W. A. Altemeier, Cincinnati Gen. Hospital, Cincinnati 29, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN UroLocicat Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Apr. 20-23. Dr. Samuel L. Raines, 188 S. Bellevue Blvd., 
Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

AMERICAN VENEREAL Disease Association, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Apr. 27-28. Dr. S. Ross Taggart, 1325 Upshur St., N. W 
Washington 11, D. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Arizona Mepicart Association, San Marcos Hotel, Chandler, Apr. 28- 
May 2. Dr. Leslie B. Smith, 826 Security Bldg., Phoenix, Secretary. 
Arkansas Mepicat Society, Goldman Hotel, Ft. Smith, Apr. 13-15. Mr. 
Paul C. Schaefer, 215 Kelley Bldg., Ft. Smith, Executive Secretary. 
Brococicat PHorocrRapuic AssociaTION, Mid-Western Sectional Meeting, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Apr. 24-26. Margaret S. Ames, 640 E. 

Armour, Kansas City 9, Mo., Vice-Chairman. 

Connecticut State Mepicar Association, Hamden High School, Ham- 
den, Apr. 28-30. Dr. William R. Richards, 160 St. Roman St., New 
Haven, Executive Secretary. 

Eastern States Heartu Epucation Conrenence, New York Academy 
of Medicine, New York City, April 30-May 1. Dr. Iago Galdston, 2 E. 
108 St., New York 29, Secretary. 

Hawan Mepicac Association, Hilo, Apr. 23-25. Mr. Lee McCaslin, 510 
S. Beretania St., Honolulu 13, Executive Secretary. 

INpusTaIAL Mepicat Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 26-29. 
Dr. Leonard Arling, 3101 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Sec- 
retary. 

Iowa State Mepicar Society, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Apr. 19-22. Mr. 
Donald L. Taylor, 529 36th St., Des Moines, Executive Secretary. 

MARYLAND, MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL FacuLTy or THE STATE oF, The 
Alcazar Hotel, Baltimore, Apr. 15-17. Mr. John Sargeant, 1211 Cathe- 
dral St., Baltimore, Executive Secretary. 

Mwm-Centrat States OntHoparpic Society, Town House, Omaha, Apr. 

9-11. Dr. H. O. Marsh, 3244 E, Douglas, Wichita, Kan., Secretary. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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RELIEVES 
TENSIONS 
OF 

THE 


IN THE MENOPAUSE, “the most trying 
symptoms come as a result of tension and 
fear and are manifested by weakness... 
exhaustion, insomnia .. 


= Miltown facilitates emotional adjust-) 
ment to the menopause 


= promptly relieves tension, irritability 


® relaxes skeletal muscle, relieves tension 
headache and low back pain 


= promotes restful sleep without depres- 
sive hang-over 


= does not interfere with mental or phys- 
ical faculties 


= does not affect autonomic function 


Miltown 


meprobamate (Wallace) 
Available in 400 mg. scored and 200 mg. sugar-coated 
tablets. 
Also available as MEPROSPAN* (200 mg. meprobam- 
ate continuous release capsules). 
In combination with conjugated estrogens (equine): 
MILPREM®-400 and MILPREM®-200. 
1, Farquharson, R. F.: The menopausal patient. 
M. Rec. & Ann. 49:196, Feb. 1955- @TRADE- MARK 


LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 


cm-7727 
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Fostex’ 


treats their acne while they wash 
... AND THIS IS HOW IT WORKS 


degreases the skin 


Patients wash acne skin with Fostex instead of using 
soap. Fostex washes off excess oil. It unblocks 
pores by penetrating and softening blackheads. It 
dries and peels the skin, removing papule coverings, 
thus permitting drainage of sebaceous glands. 


Fostex contains Sebulytic®,* a combination of sur- 
face-active wetting agents with remarkable antiseb- 
orrheic, keratolytic and antibacterial actions .. . 
‘enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2%, hexa- 
chlorophene 1%. 


*sodium lauryl sulfoacetate, sodium alkyl aryl polyether sulfonate 
and sodium dioctyl sulfosuccinate. 


FOSTEX CAKE 
...in bar form 


Write for samples 


FOSTEX CREAM 
in 4,5 oz. jars 


WESTWOOD PHARMACEUTICALS 


Buffalo 13, New York 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


Missournt Stare Mepicar Association, Kansas City, Apr. 5-8. Mr. T. R. 
O’Brien, 634 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Executive Secretary. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE AGING, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Apr. 15-17. Mrs. Geneva Mathiasen, 345 E. 
46th St., New York 17, Executive Secretary. 

NepsraskKA STATE Mepicat Association, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Apr. 27- 
30. Mr. M. C. Smith, 1315 Sharp Bldg., Lincoln 8, Executive : 

Nevurosurcicat Socrety or AMERrica, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
Apr. 1-4, Dr. Frank P. Smith, 260 Crittenden Blvd., Rochester 20, N. Y., 
Secretary. 

New Jersey, Mepicat Society or, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
_ 25-29. Mr. Richard I. Nevin, P. O. Box 904, Trenton, Executive 

er. 

Nortn Paciric Society or NevrRoLoGy ANp PsycuiatTry, Gearhart Hotel, 
Gearhart, Ore., Apr. 2-4. Dr. Robert M. Rankin, 1621 S. W. 152nd St., 
Seattle 66, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Om1o State Mepicar Association, Neil House, Columbus, Apr. 21-24. 
Mr. Charles S. Nelson, 79 E. State St., Columbus, Executive Secretary. 
Ox.anoma STATE MeEpicaL Association, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Apr. 19-22. 
Mr. R. H. Graham, P. O. Box 9696 Shartel Station, Oklahoma City, 

Executive Secretary. 

Society or Surceons, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Apr. 27-28. Dr. Bronson S. Ray, 525 E. 68th St., New York 21, Secretary. 

Sovrnern Socrety or ANESTHESIOLOGISTS, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., Apr. 23-25. Dr. Ray T. Parmley, 529 N. Hillside St., 
Wichita 6, Kan., Secretary-Treasurer. 

SourHwest ALLERGY ForuM, Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex., Apr. 
26-28. Dr. Richard H. Jackson, Suite 156, Hermann Professional Bldg., 
Houston 25, Tex., Secretary. 

Srupent AMERICAN MEDICAL AssociaTION, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 
30-May 23. Mr. Russell F. Staudacher, 430 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Executive Secretary. 

Tennessee STATE MEDICAL AssoOcIATION, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Apr. 
12-15. Mr. Jack E. Ballentine, 112 Louise Ave., Nashville 5, Executive 


Secretary. 
Texas Mepicar Association, San Antonio, Apr. 18-21. Mr. C. Lincoln 
Williston, 1801 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin, Executive Secretary. 
WeEsTERN CONFERENCE ON ANESTHESIOLOGY (BIENNIAL), Westward Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., Apr. 1-4. Dr. T. F. Brinton, Rm. 245, Sacred 
Heart General Hospital, Eugene, Ore., Secretary-Treasurer. 


May 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE History oF MeEpicine, Wade Park 
Manor, Cleveland, May 21-23. Dr. John B. Blake, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL Dericrency, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, May 19-23. Dr. Neil A. Dayton, Mansfield State Training 
School & Hospital, Mansfield Depot, Conn., Secretary-Treasurer. 

American CoLiece or Canpro.tocy, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, May 26-29. Dr. Philip Reichert, 480 Park Ave., New York 22, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION FOR CLINICAL RESEARCH, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 3. Dr. George E. Schseiner, Georgetown Univ. 
Hosp., Washington 7, D. C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN GYNECOLOGICAL Society, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 21-23. Dr. Andrew A. Marchetti, 3800 Reservoir Rd., N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN OPHTHALMOLOGICAL Society, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., May 28-30. Dr. Maynard C. Wheeler, 30 West 59th St., New York 
19, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Pepratnic Society, The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., May 6-8. 
Dr. A. C. McGuinness, 2800 Quebec St., Washington 8, D. C., Secretary. 

AMERICAN PsycHosomartic Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 2-3. Dr. Morton F. Reiser, 265 Nassau Rd., Roosevelt, N. Y., 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society For CLINICAL INvEsTIGATION, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 3-4. Dr. S. J. Farber, 550 Ist Ave., New York 16, 
Secretary. 

AMEXKICAN SOCIETY OF MAXILLOFACIAL SURGEONS, Palmer House, Chicago, 
May 10-14. Dr. Orion H. Stuteville, 700 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Secretary. 

AMeEnICAN TrupEAU Socrety, Palmer House, Chicago, May 25-27. Dr. 
E. P. K. Fenger, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Puysicians, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 5-6. Dr. Paul B. Beeson, Yale Univ. School of Medicine, New Haven 
11, Conn., Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF SURGEONS OF THE SOUTHERN RAmLWay SystTEM, Nether- 
land Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, May 4-5. Dr. J. Marsh Frere, 705-9 
Walnut St., Chattanooga 2, Tenn., Secretary. 

Frorma Mepicat Association, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, May 2-6. 
Mr. Ernest R. Gibson, P. O. Box 2411, Jacksonville 3, Managing Director. 

Gerorcia, AssocraTIon or, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, May 17-20. 
Mr. Milton D. Kreuger, 875 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta, Executive 
Secretary. 

Inuuvors STaTE Mepicat Society, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 19-22. 
Dr. Harold M. Camp, 224 S. Main St., Mi th, Secretary. 

Kansas Mepica Society, Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, May 3-7. Mr. Oliver E. 
Ebel, 315 W. 4th St., Topeka, Executive Secretary. 

Lourstana STATE MeEpicat Society, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, May 
4-6. Dr. C. Grenes Cole, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 12, Executive 
Secretary. 

Massacunusetts Mgpicar Society, Hotel Statler, Boston, May 19-21. Dr. 
Robert W. Buck, 22 The Fenway, Boston 15, Secretary. 

Minnesota STATE MeEpicaL Association, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, May 
25-27. Mr. R. R. Rosell, 496 Lowry Medical Arts Bldg., St. Paul 2, 
Minn., Executive Secretary. 

Mississippi STATE MeEpicAL Associa TION, Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, May 
12-14. Mr. Rowland B. Kennedy, 735 Riverside Dr., Jackson, Executive 
Secretary. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Cahloid Cimes 


SPECIAL 
REPORT 


PUBLISHED BY BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC., TUCKAHOE, N. Y. 


ANTEPAR ERADICATES 
PINWORMS AND 
ROUNDWORMS 


WITHOUT NAUSEA—VOMITING—STAINING 
FASTING —ENEMAS —LAXATIVES 


18,000,000 PEOPLE 
IN U.S. AND CANADA 
HAVE PINWORMS 


Eighteen million people in 


the United States and Can- 
ada are unwilling hosts to 
Enterobius vermicularis ac- 
cording to Stoll, N. R.: 
J. Parasitol. 33:1, 1947.. 


An important feature of 
‘Antepar’ therapy is that the 
drug paralyzes the worms 
so that they are eliminated 
by normal peristalsis. This 
action greatly reduces toxic- 
ity or allergic reaction from 
absorption of decomposition 


Pinworms in 
the Appendix 


Reports have appeared on 
the possible causal relation- 
between appendicitis in 
children and pinworm infec- 
tion. (Ashburn, L. L.: Ap- 
endiceal Oxyuriasis: Its 
neidence and Relationshi 
to Appendicitis, Am. 


Path. 17:841, 1941; and 
Gordon, H.: Appendiceal 
Oxyuriasis: of Its In- 
cidence in 20,969 Extirpated 
Appendices, Ann. Int. Med. 
4:1521, 1931.) It is estimated 
that in 5 to 10% of all cases 
of appendicitis in children 
sufficient worms are found 
to establish a definite rela- 
tionship between appendici- 
tis and pinworms. 


Effective Technique for Pinworm Diagnosis 


A quick method for confirm- 
ing pinworm infection may 
be made by looping transpar- 
ent cellophane tape around 
the end of a tongue depres- 
sor, sticky side out. Next, 
contact each side of perianal 
region with gummed surface. 
Transfer tape to microscope 
slide, gummed side down. 
Slide is now ready for obser- 


vation under microscope, Ap- 
pearance of pinworm ova 
confirms diagnosis. 


(Magnified) 


roducts from dead worms. 
n addition, ‘Antepar’ usu- 
ally produces no side effects 
in recommended dosage. It is 
of particular interest to note 
that ‘Antepar’ is not a dye, 
and staining of clothing does 
not occur. ‘Antepar’ is easy 
to use. One daily dose for 7 
days eliminates pinworms; 
one daily dose for 2 days 
eliminates roundworms. 
‘Antepar’”® brand Piperazine 
is pleasant to take; available 
as pleasant-tasting Syrup 
and Wafers, and convenient 
Tablets for adults. 


Complete literature available 
on request. 


SEVEN-DAY PINWORM 
TREATMENT REQUIRES 
50% LESS MEDICATION 


Controlled clinical studies 
have shown that ‘Antepar’ 
Syrup, Tablets or Wafers 
administered once daily for 
seven consecutive days give 
results equal to the previ- 
ously recommended course of 
fourteen days. When the 
short dosage recommenda- 
tions are followed, approxi- 
mately 50% less medication 
is required and, therefore, 
the expense of treatment is 
greatly reduced. 


Entire Families 
Infected by 
Pinworms 
ers. W. P., and 


, O. H., report in the 
Southern Medical Journal 


49:503 (May) 1956, “When 
one member of the household 
is infested, the entire family 
must beconsidered as affected 
for therapeutic and prevent- 
ative measures.” This had 
been confirmed by other cli- 
nicianswhorecommendtreat- 
ing the whole family to re- 
duce pinworm reinfection, 


‘Antepar’ Meets Specifications 


for An Excellent Oxyuricide 
Cram, E. B.: Am. J. Dis. Child. 65:46, 1943, lists the follow- 
ing specifications for an ideal oxyuricide: 


SRECIFICATIONS 
1, Dryé must be highly effec- 
tive. 


2. Drig must be relatively 
nontoxic. 

8. Treatment must be of rea- 
sonable cost. 


4, Treatment must be easily 
administered. 


‘ANTEPAR’ 
85 to 100% effective. 


In recommended dosage, usu- 
ally produces no side effects. 
Short, dependable course of 
therapy is economical for the 
patient. 

Syrup and Wafers are pleas- 
antly flavored, Tablets cone 
venient for adults, 
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NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS AssocIATION, Palmer House, Chicago, May 24-29. 
Mrs. Wallace B. White, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, Secretary. 

Nevapa AcapemMy or GENERAL Practice, Hotel Riverside, Keno, May 21- 
23. For information write Dr. Roy M. Peters, 495 S. Arlington Ave., 
Reno, Nev. 

New Mexico Mepicar Society, Mission Mote, Las Cruces, May 5-7. Mr. 
Ralph R. Marshall, 221 W. Central Ave., Albuquerque, Executive 
Secretary. 

New Yorx, Mepicat Socrety or THE STATE or, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
May 9-15. Dr. Walter P. Anderton, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
Secretary. 

Mepicar Socrety or THe State or, George Vander- 
bilt Hotel, Asheville, May 3-6. Mr. James T. Barnes, 203 Capitol Club 
Bidg., Raleigh, Executive Director. 

Norta Dakota State Mepicat Association, Prince Hotel, Bismarck, 
May 2-5. Mr. Lyle A. Limond, Box 1198, Bismarck, Executive Secretary. 

Ocpen Suncicat Socrery, Ogden, Utah, May 20-22. Dr. O. E. Grua, 412 
First Security Bldg., Ogden, Utah, Secretary. 

Pacrric Coast Socrety, Hotel Riviera, Las 
Vegas, Nev., May 3-7. Dr. Homer E. Smith, 686 Twelfth Ave., Salt 
Lake City 3, Utah, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ruope Istanp Mepicar Society, Providence, May 12-13. Mr. John E. 
Farrell, 106 Francis St., Providence 3, Executive ary. 

Socrety or AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS, Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, May 10-15. Dr. E. M. Foster, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wis., Secretary. 

Socrety ror Pepratraic Reseaancn, The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa., May 8-9. 
Dr. Clark D. West, Children’s Hosp., Cincinnati 29, Secretary. 

Sourn Mepicat Association, Columbia Hotel, Columbia, 
May 12-14, Mr. M. L. Meadors, 309 W. Evans St., Florence, Executive 
Secretary. 

Wisconsin, State Mepicat Socrety or, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
May 5-7. Mr. Charles H. Crownhart, P.O. Box 1109, Madison 1, 
Secretary. 


June 


AMERICAN ACADEMY oF TUBERCULOSIS PrysicIANs, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 6. Dr. Oscar S. Levin, P.O. Box 7011, Denver 6, Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF ANGIOLOGY, WornLp CONFERENCE ON ANGIOLOGY, 
Marlborough Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., June 5-7. Dr. Alfred 
Halpern, 11 Hampton Court, Great Neck, N. Y., Executive Secretary. 

American or Cuest Puysicrans, Atlantic City, N. J., June 3-7. 
Mr. Murray Kornfeld, 112 E, Chestnut St., Chicago 11, Executive Di- 
rector. 

Amenican DeamaTo.ocicaL Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N.J., June 1-4. Dr. Wiley M. Sams, 25 Southeast 2d Ave., Miami, Fla., 
Secretary. 

Amenican Diapetes Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hail, Atlantic City, 
N.J., June 6-7. Dr. E. Paul Sheridan, 1 East 45th St., New York 17, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHIC SocreTty, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J., June 11-14, Dr. Jerome K. Merlis, University Hospital, 
Baltimore 1, Secretary. 

AMERICAN GASTROENTEROLOGICAL AssociaTIOoN, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 5-6, Dr. Franz J. Ingelfinger, 69 E. Newton St., Boston 
18, Secretary. 

American Gentatnics Socrety, Hotel Tramore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 4-5. Dr. Richard J. Kraemer, 2907 Post Rd., Warwick, R. I., 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN MeprcaL AssocrtaTion, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 8-12. Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Executive Vice-President. 

AMERICAN Mepicat Women’s Association, Sheraton Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 4-7. Miss Lillian T. Majally, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, Executive Secretary. 

AmenicaAN Nevuro.ocicat Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N.J., June 15-17. Dr. Charles Rupp, 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 4, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN Ontnopepic Association, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N. Y., June 16-18. Dr. Lee Ramsey Straub, 535 E. 70th St., New York 
21, Secretary. 

AMERICAN PuysitcaAL THerapy Association, Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis, June 21-26. Miss Annetta Cornell Wood, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, Executive Director. 

Amenican Procto.tocic Soczety, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 15-18. Dr. Norman D. Nigro, 10 Peterboro St., Detroit 1, Secretary. 

AMERICAN RHEUMATISM AssocIATION, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., June 2-6. Dr. Edward F. Hartung, 580 Park Ave., New York 21, 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN THERAPEUTIC Society, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 4-7. Dr. Oscar B. Hunter Jr., 915-19th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN OPHTHALMOLOGY, INC., Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 8-12. Dr. Lorand V. Johnson, 10515 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 6, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Carnouic Hosprrat ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
St. Louis, June 1-4. Mr. M. R. Kneifl, 1438 S, Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, 
Executive Secretary. 

Ipano STATE MEpIcAL Association, Sun Valley, June 14-17. Mr. Armand 
L. Bird, 364 Sonna Bldg., Boise, Executive Secretary. 

INTERMOUNTAIN PepratTrnic Society, Sun Valley, Idaho, June 26-28. Dr. 
J. R. Newton, Memorial Medical Center, 2000 S. 9th E., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Publicity Chairman. 

INTERNATIONAL CARDIOVASCULAR SocreTy, NortTH AMERICAN CHAPTER, 
Hotel Shelburne, Atlantic City, N.J., June 6. Dr. Paul T. DeCamp, 
8503 Prytania St., New Orleans, Secretary. 

Marne Mepicar Association, The Samoset, Rockland, June 21-23. Dr. 
Daniel F. Hanley, P.O. Box 240, Brunswick, Executive Director. 

Mepicat Lisrary Association, King Edward-Sheraton Hotel, Toronto, 
Can., June 15-19. Miss Nettie A. Mehne, The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Secretary. 
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Society vor INvesTIGATIVE DERMATOLOGY, Ritz Carlton Sheraton Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N.J., June 6-7, Dr. Herman Beerman, 255 S. 17th St., 
Philadelphia 3, Secretary. 

Socrety oy Psycuiatry, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 13-14. Dr. George N. Thompson, 2010 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
57, Secretary. 

Society or Nucrear Mepicine, Palmer House, Chicago, June 18-20. 
Dr. Morris T. Friedell, 104 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Chairman, 
Press & Public Relations Committee. 

Sourn Dakota State MeEpicat Association, Sheraton Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City, June 20-23. Mr. John C. Foster, 300, 1st National Bank 
Bidg., Sioux Falls, Executive Secretary 

Tue Enpocrine Society, Chaifonte- Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 4-6, Dr. Henry T. Turner, 1200 N. Walker St., Oklahoma City 3, 
Secretary. 

Wyominc State Mepicat Association, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
June 11-14. Mr. Arthur R, Abbey, Box 2036, Cheyenne, Executive 
Secretary. 

July 


AMERICAN Society or Faciat PLastic SurGErny, New York City, July 15. 
Dr. Samuel M. Bloom, 123 E. 83rd St., New York 28, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society or X-ray Tecunicians, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
July 4-9. Miss Genevieve J. Eilert, 16 14th St., Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Executive Secretary. 

Rocky Mountain Cancer Conrerence, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
July 22-23. Dr. N. Paul Isbell, 835 Republic Bldg., Denver 2, Chairman. 


August 


AmeERiIcAN Concress OF Puysicat MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION, Hotel 
Leamington, Minneapolis, Aug. 30-Sept. 4. Miss Dorothea C, Augustin, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Executive Secretary. 

American Hosprrat Association, Statler Hotel, New York City, Aug. 
24-27. Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, 18 E. Division St., Chicago, Director and 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL AssociaTIoNn, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo., Aug. 24-28. H. E. Kingman Jr., D.V.M., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Executive Secretary. 

BrotocicaL PHotrocrapnic Association, INc., Sheraton-Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada, Aug. 31-Sept. 3. Miss Jane H. Waters, Box 
1668, Grand Central P. O., New York 17, Executive Secretary. 

NATIONAL MeEpica Association, Detroit, Aug. 10-13. Dr. John T. Givens, 
1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va., Secretary. 

Nevapa State Mepicar Association, Reno, Aug. 19-22. Dr. Gilbert G. 
Lenz, 505 S. Arlington Ave., Reno, Nev., Chairman. 

Rocky Mountain Society, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Aug. 20-22. Dr. John H. Freed, 4200 E. Ninth Ave., Denver 20, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

West Strate Mepicat Association, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, Aug. 20-22. Mr. Charles Lively, P.O. Box 1031, 
Charleston 24, Executive Secretary. 


September 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MepicaAL Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, Sept. 24-26. Dr. Edwin P. Jordan, Box 58, Charlottesville, Va., 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GyNECOLOGISTS, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 10-12. Dr. E. Stewart Taylor, 4200 
E. Ninth Ave., Denver 20, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE SURGERY OF TRAUMA, Mount Washing- 
ton Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., Sept. 24-26. Dr. William T. Fitts, Jr., 
3400 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, Secretary. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF GASTROENTEROLOGY, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 19-26. Mr. Daniel Weiss, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23, N. Y., 
Executive Director. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE oF SuRGEONS, The Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Sept. 28-Oct. 2. Dr. Paul R. Hawley, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Director. 

AMERICAN ROENTGEN Ray Society, The Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Sept. 22-25. Dr. C. Allen Good, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
Secretary. 

American Socrety or The Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 7-11. Mr. Claude E. Wells, 2052 N. Orleans, Chicago 14, 
Executive Secretary. 

CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GYNECOLOGISTS, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24-26. Dr. Edwin J. DeCosta, 104 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Secretary. 

CoLLeGe OF AMERICAN PatHoLocists, The Palmer House, Chicago, Sept. 
6. Dr. Arthur H. Dearing, Suite 2115 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 
Executive Director. 

State Mepicat Socrety, Brown Palace and Shirley Savoy 
Hotels, Denver, Sept. 8-11. Mr. Harvey T. Sethman, 835 Republic Bldg., 
Denver 2, Executive Secretary. 

Kentucky State MepicaL Association, Columbia Auditorium, Louis- 
ville, Sept. 22-24, Mr. Joseph P. Sanford, 1169 Eastern Pkwy., Louis- 
ville 17, Ky., Executive Secretary. 

MARYLAND, MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL FACULTY OF THE STATE OF, Semi- 
annual Meeting, Ocean City, Sept. 18. Mr. John Sargeant, 1211 Cathe- 
dral St., Baltimore 1, Executive Secretary. 

MeEpicAL Procress AssEMBLY, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 
18-15. Dr. Herbert H. Thomas, 920 S. 19th St., Birmingham, Ala., 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 

MICHIGAN State Mepicau Society, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Sept. 
28-29, Oct. 1-3. Mr. William J. Burns, 606 Townsend St., Lansing 15, 
Mich., Executive Secretary. 

Mip-ConTINENT Association, Holiday Inn Motor Hotel, 
St. Louis County, Mo., Sept. 18-20. Dr. W. Payton Kolb, Baptist Medi- 
cal Arts Bldg., Little Rock, Ark., Secretary. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WHEN THE BIG ISSUE IS ADIPOSE TISSUE 


WEIGHT REDUCTION 


(brand of phenmetrazine hydrochloride) 

Because PRELUDIN curbs their appetites so effectively, patients find it easier to adhere to the 
diet you prescribe. As a result, of course, they lose weight—as much as 5 times the amount 
lost on placebo.! Unlike many anorexiants, PRELUDIN very seldom provokes insomnia, palpita- 
tion or restlessness. 

EFFECTIVENESS SUSTAINED THROUGHOUT LONG-TERM MANAGEMENT 
Obese patients on PRELUDIN regimens for periods of from 11 to 18 weeks have shown satis- 
factory average weekly weight losses which are sustained throughout the term of therapy. 
Results suggested that there is virtually no loss of effect on continued administration.2 


PRELUDIN® (brand of phenmetrazine hydrochloride). Scored, square, pink tablets of 25 mg. Under license 
from C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Ingelheim. 


(1) Ressler, C.: J.A.M.A. 165:135 (Sept. 14) 1957. (2) Feldman, R.; Alberton, E. C., and Craig, L.: California Med. 
87:408, 1957. 
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MONTANA MepicaL Association, Finlen Hotel, Butte, Sept. 17-19. Mr. 
L. Russell Hegland, 1236 N. 28th St., Billings, Mont., Executive 
Secretary. 

AMERICAN FeperaTtion, INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
Chicago, Sept. 13-17. For information write the Secretariat, 1516 Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 10. 

Onecon State Mepica. Society, Medford Hotel, Medford, Sept. 23-25. 
Mr. Roscoe K. Miller, 1115 S$. W. Taylor St., Portland 5, Ore., Executive 
Secretary. 

Unrrep States Section, INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Sept. 13-17. Dr. Ross T. McIntyre, 1516 Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago 10, Executive Secretary. 

Uran Stare Mepicar Association, Hotel Utah Motor Lodge, Salt Lake 
City, Sept. 16-18. Mr. Harold Bowman, 42 S. 5th East, Salt Lake City 2, 
Executive Secretary. 

Wasnincron Mepicat Association, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Sept. 
13-16. Mr. Ralph W. Neill, 1309 Seventh Ave., Seattle 1, Executive 
Secretary. 

Mepicat Association, Montreal, Canada, Sept. 7-12. Dr. Louis H. 
Bauer, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, Secretary-General. 


October 


AcApeMY oF PsycnHosoMatic Mepicrine, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 15-17. For information write: Dr. Bertram B. Moss, Suite 
1035, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY, The 
Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 11-16. Dr. William L. Benedict, 15 Sec- 
ond St. S. W., Rochester, Minn., Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY oF PeptaTnics, The Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 
5-8. Dr. E. H. Christopherson, 1801 Hinman Ave., Evanston, IIl., 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL Recorp LipRaRians, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Oct. 12-15. Miss Margaret G. Scully, 510 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Director. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PreveNTIVE Mepictne, Hotel Ambassador, At- 
lantic City, N.J., Oct. 21-22. Dr. John J. Wright, P.O. Box 1267, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

American Heart Association, Trade and Convention Center, Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 23-27. Mr. William F. McGlone, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 
10, Secretary. 

AMERICAN Mepicat Warrers’ Association, St. Louis, Oct. 2-3. Dr. 
Harold Swanberg, 510 Maine St., Quincy, Ill, Secretary. 

American Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 19-23. Dr. Berwyn F. Mattison, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., Executive Director. 

AMERICAN Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 18-23. Dr. A. O. DeWeese, 515 E. Main St., Kent, Ohio, 
Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety or ANESTHESIOLOGISTS, INc., Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbor, Fla., Oct. 5-9. Mr. John W. Andes, 188 W. Randolph St., 
Room 1101, Chicago 1, Executive Secretary. 

AMERICAN Socrety oF PLastic AND SuRGERY, Hotel 
Fountainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 18-23. Dr. Thomas Ray Broad- 
bent, 508 E. South Temple, Salt Lake City, General Secretary. 

AMERICAN Society or TROPICAL MEDICINE AND Hycrene, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Oct. 28-31. Dr. Rolla B. Hill, 3575 St. Gaudens Road, 
Miami 33, Fla., Executive Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION Or Lire INsURANCE Mepicat Dimectorns OF AMERICA, 
Hotel Statler Hilton, New York City, Oct. 21-23. Dr. Royal S. Schaaf, 
Prudential Insurance Co., P.O. Box 594, Newark 1, N. J., Secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF MeEpIcaL ILLusTRATORs, Seattle, Oct. 5-7. Miss Rose M. 
Reynolds, University of Nebraska College of Medicine, 42nd Dewey 
Ave., Omaha 5, Corresponding Secretary. 

CenTRAL Association, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Oct. 16-17. Dr. Ralph M. Patterson, Columbus Psychiatric Institute, 
473 W. 12th Ave., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

De.awane, Mepicar Society or, Oct. 14-15. Mr. Lawrence J. Morvis Jr., 
621 Delaware Ave., Wilmington 1, Del. A 

INDIANA STATE Mepicat Association, Murat Temple, Indianapolis, Oct. 
6-9. Mr. James A. Waggener, 1021 Hume Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis 4, 
Executive Secretary. 

New Hampsnine Mepicat Socrety, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt., 
Oct. 1-4. Mr. Hamilton S. Putnam, 18 School St., Concord, N. H., 
Executive Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA, MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 18-23. Mr. Lester H. Perry, 230 State St., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Executive Director. 

Vermont State Mepicar Society, Equinox House, Manchester, Oct. 1-4. 
Mr. Getty Page, 128 Merchants Row, Rutland, Vt., Executive Secretary. 

Vincinta, Mepicat Socrery or, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Oct. 4-5. Mr. 
Robert I. Howard, 4205 Dover Rd., Richmond 21, Va. 

Western Mepicat Association, INc., Statler Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Oct. 2-3. Dr. A. C. Remington, 9851 Sepulveda Blvd., Los 
Angeles 45, Secretary. 

Wesrern Ontnorepic Association, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Oct. 
18-22. Vi Mathiesen, 354 21st St., Oakland 12, Calif., Executive Sec- 


retary. 
November 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BLOop Banks, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 4-7. Dr. John B. Alsever, Southwest Blood Banks, 1211 W. 
Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz., Secretary. 

AMERICAN CLINICAL AND CLIMATOLOGICAL AssocIATION, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va., Nov, 2-4, Dr. F. Tremaint Billings, 420 Medical Arts 
Bidg., Nashville, Tenn., Secretary. 

AmeRICAN FractTuRE AssociaTiIon, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Nov. 
1-5. Dr. H. W. Wellmerling, 610 Griesheim Bldg., Bloomington, III., 
Executive Secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Mepicat Co.veces, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 2-4. Dr. Ward Darley, 2530 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIl., 
Executive Director. 

ASSOCIATION OF MILITARY SURGEONS OF THE UNITED STATES, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Nov. 8-11. Lt. Col. George M. Beam, AUS, 
Ret., Suite 718, New Medical Bldg., 1726 Eye St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., Executive Secretary. 

CenTRAL Socrety ror Researcu, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
6-7. Dr. Austin S. Weisberger, 2065 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, Secretary. 

District or CotumsiA, Mepicar Socrety or, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Nov. Mr. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

GERONTOLOGICAL Socrety, INc., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 12-14. Mrs. 
Marjorie Adler, 660 S. Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Administrative 
Secretary. 

INTERSTATE POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA, 
The Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 2-5. Mr. Roy T. Ragatz, Box 1109, 
Madison 1, Wis., Executive Secretary. 

NATIONAL ProcTro.ocic Association, Chicago, Nov. Dr. George E. 
Mueller, 59 E. Madison, Chicago 2, Secretary. 

Puerto Rico Mepicat Association, Santurce, Nov. 22-26. Mr. J. A. 
Sanchez, Box 9111, Santurce 29, Puerto Rico, Executive Secretary. 
Socrety or Nortu Amenica, Inc., Palmer House, Chicago, 
Nov. 15-20. Dr. Donald §. Childs, 713 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, 

N. Y., Secretary-Treasurer. 

SouTHerRN Mepricat Association, Atlanta, Nov. 16-19. Mr. V. O. Foster, 
2601 Highland Ave., Birmingham 5, Ala., Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

WEsTERN SuRGICAL Association, The Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Nov. 19-21. Dr. John T. Reynolds, 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Secretary. 


1960 


AMERICAN GASTROENTEROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, April 1-2. Dr. Franz J. Ingelfinger, 65 E. Newton St., Boston 
18, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL AND FOREIGN 
1959 
March 


BanaMas Mepicat. Conrerence (Seventh), British Colonial Hotel, Nas- 
sau, Bahamas, Mar. 30-Apr. 12. For information write: Dr. B. L. Frank, 
P. O. Box 4037, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

CANADIAN MEDICAL AssocrATIon, British Columbia Division, Section of 
General Practice, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, Harrison Hot Springs, 
B. C., Mar. 19-21. Dr. W. Douglas McCauly, 149 Kenneth St., Duncan, 
B. C., Registrations. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF MILITARY MEDICINE & PHARMACY, Paris, 
France, Mar. 31-Apr. 5. For information address: International Commit- 
tee of Military Medicine & Pharmacy, Hospital Militaire, 79, rue Saint 
Laurent, Liege, Belgium. 


April 


ASSOCIATION OF SURGEONS OF Great Britain & IRELAND, London, Apr. 
23-25. Mr. Rodney Smith, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, 
Honorary Secretary. , 

Concress oF INTERNATIONAL ANESTHESIA RESEARCH Society, Miami 
Beach, Fla., U.S. A., Apr. 20-23. Dr. A. William Friend, East 107 & 
Park Lane, Cleveland 6, Ohio, U. S. A., Executive Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF ProcTroLoGcy, The Plaza, New York City, 
April 5-9. Dr. Alfred J. Cantor, 147-41 Sanford Ave., Flushing 55, 
L. L, N. Y., Executive Secretary. 

Japan Mepicat Concress, Tokyo, Japan, Apr. 1-5. For information 
address: The Japan Medical Association, 2 Chone Surigadai Kanda, 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


May 


CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL UNION roR HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE 
Pusuic, Dusseldorf, Germany, May 2-9. For information address: Secre- 
tary-General, 92, rue St. Denis, Paris 1, France. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ACUPUNCTURE, Paris, France, May 9-11. 
For information address: 8 avenue Franklin Roosevelt, Paris 8e, France. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF INFECTIOUS PATHOLOGY (SECOND), Milan, 
Italy, May 6-10. Prof. Carlo Zanussi, Via Francesco Sforza, 35-( Istituto 
di Igiene dell’Universita )-Milano, Italy, General Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL Hosprrat Equipment & MepicaL SERvicE EXHIBITION 
(Seconp), Empire Hall, London, May 25-30. Mr. W. R. Kern, 40 
Gerrard St., Piccadilly, London, W. 1, England, Organizer and Director. 

INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON THE PREVENTION OF BACTERIAL RESIST- 
ANCE TO ANTIBIOTICS, Perugia, Italy, May 1-3. For information write: 
Segreteria del Simposio, Clinica Ostetrica e Ginecologica, Policlinico, 
Perugia, Italy. 

INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CoNnGreEss, Madrid, Spain, May 21-27. Dr. 
Jac Jensen, Beltstraat 168, Utrecht, Netherlands, General Secretary. 


June 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF BIOLOGICAL SocteTIEs (CANADIAN PHYSIOLOGI- 
cAL Socrery, PHARMACOLOGICAL SocieETY or CANADA, CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF ANATOMISTS, CANADIAN BIOCHEMICAL Socrety), Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada, June 9-11. Dr. E. H. Bensley, 
Room 710, The Montreal General Hospital, Montreal 25, Que. 

ConGRESs AND INTERNATIONAL Exnisir OF TECHNICIANS OF HEALTH, 
Parc des Expositions, Porte de Versailles, Paris, France, June 9-12. For 
information write the S tariat of the Congress, 37, rue de Montholon, 
Paris 9°, France. 
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catheters 
are contagious 


all things considered... 


“The catheter is probably the most common agent 
responsible for resistant urinary tract infections.” ! 


... there’s a point to prophylaxis 


“All instrumented patients, male or female, 
deserve prophylactic drugs to prevent iatrogenic 
urinary tract infections.” 2 


to meet the danger | to treat the patient 


Furadantin 


brand of nitrofurantoin 
“We have given FURADANTIN for as long as three months to patients 


with indwelling catheters without deleterious effects.”? 


FURADANTIN Tablets, 50 and 100 mg.; Oral Suspension, 25 mg. per 5 cc. tsp. 


REFERENCES: 1. Lich, R., Jr.: J. Arkansas M. Soc. 52:271, 1956. 2. Baker, W. J.: 
J. Urol., Balt. 80:85, 1958. 3. Carroll, G., et al.: J. Am. Geriat. Soc. 5:635, 1957. 


NITROFURANS ~a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides od). 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 


= 

/ 
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“It also appears that, pres: 
ably because of the fow 
dosage of hydrocortisone, 


together with the keratop/astic 


action of the tar, recurrences 
or ‘rebound’ are 
Bleiberg, J: 

Soe. Now Jersey $3:971, 1956. 


0.5% Hydrocortisone & Speciai Coe: 
Tar Extract (TARGON!S®) Gna greaseiess, 
ctainiess, vanishing Oese. 
Cream: 7 & oz. tubes. 

Lotion: Plastic squeeze bottles, % oz. 


0.5% Hydrocortisone, 6.35% licomycin 
(as Sulfete) & 5% Special Coal Tar 
Extract (TARBONIS®) in an omtment 
bas@, Available in tubes of 7 gm. and ig 


REED & CARARICK 
Jersey City 6, New Jers 


LOW STEROID DOSAGE 


INTERNATIONAL FeRtiLiry Association, Amsterdam, Netherlands, June 
7-13. For information address: Dr. B. S. ten Berge, Women’s Hospital, 
Groningen, Netherlands. 

INTERNATIONAL Hosprrat Concress, Edinburgh, Scotland, June 1-6. 
Capt. J. E. Stone, 34 King St., London, E. C. 2, England, Secretary- 
General. 

InisH Mepicar Association, Killarney, June 29-July 3. Dr. Noel Reilly, 10, 
Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin, Ireland, Medical Secretary. 

PAN-AMERICAN CoNGRESS ON RHEUMATIC Diseases, Washington, D. C., 
U. S. A., June 2-6. Dr. Richard T. Smith, West Point, Pa., U. S. A., 
Secretary-General. 

July 


British Mepicat Association, Edinburgh, Scotland, July 18-24. For in- 
formation address: The Secretary, British Medical Association, Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 

CANADIAN MEDICAL AssociaTION, Edinburgh, Scotland, July 18-24. Dr. 
A. D. Kelly, 150 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ont., General Secretary. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PEDIATRICS, Montreal, Que., July 19-25. 
For information address: Dr. R. L. Denton, 2300 Tupper St., Montreal 

25, Que. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGrEsS OF PLAstic SunGERY, London, England, July 
13-17. Mr. David Matthews, 152 Harley St., London, W. 1, England. 

INTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS OF RADIOLOGY, Munich, Germany, July 23-30. 
Prof. Hans v. Braunbehrens, Frankfurt am Main, Forsthausstrasse 76, 
Germany, General Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SCHOOL AND UniversiTy HEALTH (THIRD), 
Paris, France, July 6-8. For information write: Comite d’Organisation 
du Congres d’Hygiene Scolaire et Universitaire, 13, rue du Four, Paris 
6e, France. 

INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONFERENCE ON MENTAi. RETARDATION 
(Fimst), Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine, July 27-31. Dr. Ella Langer, 
State House, Augusta, Me., Chairman, Committee on Finance and 
Arrangements. 

INTERNATIONAL PsyYCHOANALYTICAL ASSOCIATION, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
July 26-30. Miss Pearl King, 37 Albion St., London, W. 2, England, 
Secretary-General. 

Suaio Founpation SyMpPpostuM ON CARDIOVASCULAR DrsEasEs, Hotel 
Tequendama, Bogota, Colombia, July 27-31. Dr. Alberto Vejarano, 
Fundacion A. Shaio, Clinica: Carretera de Suba, Bogota, Colombia. 


August 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIMNOLOGY, Vienna & Salzburg, Austria, 
Aug. 20-Sept. 8. For information address: Secretary, Biologische Station, 
Lunz am See, Austria. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE HistoRY oF Scrence, Barcelona & 
Madrid, Spain, Aug. 30-Sept. 6. Prof. J. Vernet, Universidad de Barce- 
lona, Barcelona, Spain, Secretary-General. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, Aug. 9-15. A. O. M. Stoppani, Facultad de Ciencias Medicas, 
Paraguay 2151, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR SPEECH AND Voice THERAPY, London, 
England, Aug. 17-22. Miss M. Carter, 46 Cannonbury Square, London, 
N. 1, England, Secretary. 

PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, Kansas City, Mo., 
U. S. A., Aug. 28, Dr. Benjamin D. Blood, P. O. Box 99, Azul, Buenos 
Aires Province, Argentina, Secretary-General. 

Worip ConrereNce ON Mepicat Epvucation, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Il, U. S. A., Aug. 30-Sept. 4. For information address: Dr. Louis H. 
Bauer, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Worip FEepERATION FoR MENTAL Hearn, Barcelona, Spain, Aug. 30- 
Sept. 5. Miss Esther M. Thornton, 19 Manchester St., London, W. 1, 
England, Secretary-General, 


September 


ConGress OF INTERNATIONAL UNION or RAILWAY MEDICAL SERVICES, 
Lucerne, Switzerland, Sept. 21-24. Dr. J. Ortega, 13, rue de Chateau- 
London, Paris 10, France, Secretary-General. 

European Concress Or ALLERGY, London, England, Sept. 2-4. For in- 
formation address: British Association of Allergists, Write-Fleming 
Institute, St. Mary’s Hospital, London, W. 2, England. 

European ConGress ON ReeuMATisM, Istanbul, Turkey, Sept. 18-21. For 
information address: Professor Hami Kocas, Medical School, Ankara, 
Turkey. 

European Society or HAEMATOLOGY (SEVENTH ConGreEss), Bedford 
College, London, Sept. 7-12. For information write: Dr. E. Neumark, 
Department of Pathology, St. Mary’s Hospital, London, W. 2. 

INTERNATIONAL CARDIOVASCULAR Society, Munich, Germany, Sept. 18-20. 
Dr. Henry Haimovici, 715 Park Ave., New York 21, Secretary-General. 

INTERNATIONAL ConGreEss OF Arm PoLLUTION, New York City, Sept. 9-10. 
For information write: American i for Mechanical Engi 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CANCER CyTOLOGy, Madrid, Spain, Sept. 21- 
Oct. 3. For information write: Mrs. E. L. Maselli, P. O. Box 633, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CARDIO-VASCULAR 
Society, Munich, Germany, Sept. 21-Oct. 3. For information write 
Dr. H. Haimovici, 105 E. 90th St., New York 28, Secretary-General. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF NEPHROLOGY, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Evian, France, Sept. 3-5. For information write: Dr. G. Richet, Hospital 
Necker, 149 rue de Sevres, Paris 7e, France. 

INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE AGAINST RHEUMATISM, Istanbul, Turkey, Sept. 
18-21. For information write: Prof. Hami Kocas, Medical School, 
Ankara, Turkey. 

INTERNATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS CONFERENCE, Istanbul, Turkey, Sept. 11-18, 
Dr. T. I. Gokce, Selime Hatun, Mezarlik Sokak, Taksim, Istanbul, 
Turkey, Secretary-General. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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when seafood triggers an allergic attack 


© GIVES FAST, COMPREHENSIVE RELIEF—In food sensitivity, 
the antihistaminic action of BENADRYL rapidly blocks the allergic 
mechanism that produces gastrointestinal, cutaneous, and respira- 
tory symptoms. At the same time, its antispasmodic effect provides 
relief from nausea and vomiting. Such twofold action makes 


ANTIHISTAMINIC-ANTISPASMODIC pBenapryL equally useful in patients with many other allergic dis- 
orders ¢ BENADRYL Hydrochloride (diphenhydramine hydrochloride, Parke-Davis) is available in a variety of forms— 
including Kapseals,® 50 mg. each; Kapseals, 50 mg. with ephedrine sulfate, 25 mg.; Capsules, 25 mg. each; Elixir, 
10 mg. per 4 cc.; and for delayed action, Emplets,® 50 mg. each. For parenteral therapy, BENADRYL Hydrochloride 
Steri-Vials,® 10 mg. per cc.; and new Ampoules, 50 mg. per cc. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF MEDICAL INTEREST 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


SOCIETY 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ATION... 
Aero Medical Association. 
American 

Academy for ¢ ‘erebral Palsy 

Academy of Allergy 

Academy of Dermatology Syphiloloay.. 

Academy of General Pra 


Academy of Neurology 


Academy of 
Academy of Pediatri 

Academy of Tubere Physicians. 
for the History of Medicine. 


for the Surgery of Trauma. 
for Thoracic Surgery 

of Anatomists 

of Blood Banks 

of Genito- Urinary Surgeons. 


of Neuropathologists. 

of Obstetricians & Gynecologists... 
of Pathologists & 
of Plastic Surgeons . 


ho- Esophagological ‘Assn... 
Clinical & Climatological Assn... 


College of Allergists. 
College of Cardiology a 
College of Chest Physicians. 


ewe ot 
Congress of Physical Med. 
Dermatological Assn. 

a 
Elect re 


rocephalogra “Society... 
Federation for C1 


ie 
nical Research 


Fracture Assn. “ 
“Assn. 
Geriatrics 

Gotter Asan. 

Society... 


Hospital 
Assn. 

Rhin. Otol. Society... 
Medical Women’s Assn........... 
Medical Writers’ Assn.. 
Neurological Assn. 
Orthopedic A 
Orthopsye fuatrie “Assn. 


.| William J, Green, Boston 1 
.|Ma 


”.|Matico M. Bueno, New 
for the Study of Neoplastic Diseases | Roscoe 
Truman G, Blocker Jr., 


.|Michael E. 
Hooker, 


«ld, 


..| Bradford Cannon, ee 


.|Col. 


Vincent W. Archer, harlottesrille, | Va.. 


Marble, Boston 15 
AW. TL 


Lawrence R. Boies. 
..|Elizabeth 8. Kahler, Washington, D. C. 
..|Morris Fishbein, Chicago. H 


Leslie Mitchell, t 2. 
Szurek 


PRESIDENT 


.|Gunnar Gundersen. 


La 
‘|M. 8. White, Washington, D. ¢ 


Holland T. Jackson, ‘Worth, Tex. 
Francis M. Forster, Washington 7, D. C. 
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rt New York 52..... 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
ord, Mass... 


‘ton 
James Overall. | 


Owsei Temkin, Baltimore 5 

‘eahan, Philadelphia. 

Galveston, Texas 

DeBakey, Houston, Tex. 
New Haven 11, Conn. 

Ralph M. Hartwell, New Orleans dass 

. A. Taylor, 


K. L. Seharenberg, Ann Arbor, Mich... 
Joe V. Meigs, Boston... 
Alan R. Moritz, Cleveland. 


A. A. Nygood, Chicago 


\George Tarjain, Calif. 
..|Walter Hoover, Boston... 
..|George W. 


--|Merle W. 


Thorn, Boston... 

Moore, Portland 5, Ore.......... 

Frank J. Borrelli, 

Glenn Cra 

nis C, Kossuth, Colorado Springs 

Newell W. Philpott, Montreal. 

Arthur C, Jones, Portland, Ore.. 
Lamar Callaway, Durham, N. C 


Liherson, Northampton, Mass. 
Albert I. Mendeloff, Baltimore........... 


Barborka, Chicago | 


Minneapolis 
W. Dixon, Cleveland... 
Minneapolis... 


Bernard J. Alpers, Philadelphia 39... 
Derrick Vail, Chicago.. = 


ew York 19. 


: Brom Rose, Royal Victoria’ Hosp., Montreal, Canada. 


“|Mr. John K. Hart, 
‘| Oscar 8. Levin, 


— .|Herbert Conway, 525 F 
.. Chester C. Guy, 5800 Stony Island Ave., 


Harris, 


“|Michael L. Mason, 40 E. 


..... Jerome K. Merlis, Univ. 
E. 


Ped 5. Kraciner, 2007 Post 


: Mr. John D. Brundage, 44 E. 


Ay Straub, 715 Lake’ St., 
"|Marion F. Langer, 1790 B 


SECRETARY 


N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
. O. Box 26, Marion, Ohio. 


Univ. Hosps., 


T. it. Sutherland, 
Ray Rembolt, lowa City, la 


R. R. Kierland, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 
Mr. Mac F. Cahal, Volker Blvd. at snepnaseted 


City 
Boston Hosp. , 


13, 3 
M. Foley, 
Minn. 


Blaney, 1601 Walnut St 
W. L. Benedict, 15 Second St., 

116 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3........ 
Evanston, Ill 


Kansas 


KE. H. Christopherson, 1801 Hinman Ave., 
P. 0. Box 7011, Denver 6, Colo. 
John B. Blake, Smithsonian Institution, Washington poids D.C. 
Bruce H. Sisler, P. O. Box 268, Gatlinburg, Tenn......... 
William T. Fitts Jr., 3400 Spruce St., P eg 4 
Hiram T. Langston, 7730 Carondelet Ave., St. Louis 
L. B. Fletner, Univ. of Pa. School of Med., Philadelphia i 
John B. Alseyer, 1211 W. Washington, Phoenix, Ariz....... 
William J. Engel, 2020 E. 98rd St., Cleveland 6... 
Howe, 630 168th St., New York 32....... 
‘\Joseph B. Davis, 134 N. Washington Marion, ind. 
‘loon Roizin, 723 W. 168th St., New York 32. 
K. Stewart Taylor, 4200 East jth Ave., Denver 20... 
Russell L. Holman, Ave., New 12, Ta. 
th St., N 


ee Billings, 420 Medical Arts Bldg., Nashville, 
Sutter St.) San Francisco. 
"ark Ave., New York 
Murray Kornfeld, 112 E. Chestnut St., Chicago 
. 33 ‘W. 60th St., New York 23. 
15 S. Clark St., ‘ ‘hieago 3 


Philip Reichert, 480 F 


Philadelphia. 4 


Frances Baker, One Tilton St., San Mateo, Calif. 
Wiley M. Sams, 25 Southeast dd Ave., Miami, Fla 
Paul Sheridan, 1 East 45th St., New York 17.. 
Hosp., Baltimore 1............ 
Schreiner, Georgetown Univ. Hosp., 
ton 
JH. Wellmerling, 610 Grieshelm Bide... Bloomington, in... 
Ingelfinger, 65 E. Newton S8t., 
Warwick. R. L 
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‘Washington 7, D.C. 
New York 10 
Chicago 


MeClintoeck, 149% Washington Ave., 
A. A. Marchetti, 3800 Reservoir Rd., N.W.. 
ard St., 


win L. Crosby, 18 E. Division St., 


Wheeler, 30 W. 
Oak Park, Mil. 
way, New York 19... 


Chicago, 
..| San Francisco 
.-| Los 


Mile aukee, 


Chih 
-|Atlantie City, 


-| Atlantic 


York City, 
..|Hot Springs, Va., Mar. 


MEETING 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 8-12 
Los Angeles, Apr. 37-29 


Dec. 6-11 


. Apr. 6-9 
Angeles, Apr. 13-18 


Chicago, Oct. 11-16 


Oct. 5- 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 6 
Cleveland, May 21-23 


Brettoa Woods, N. HL, 24-26 
-|Los Angeles, 21- 
1-3 


.| Seattle, 
Chicago, 
Absecon, 
Atlantic ity, 
~-|Chleago, Sept. 


-|Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 10-12 
Boston, Apr. 23-25 


Apr. 

Nov. 

15-17 

N. 4 “Apr. 13-17 
24-26 


19-23 


-|Hot Springs, Va., Nov. 2-4 


Atlantic City, 


4 Angeles, Sept. 19. 
Atlantic City, J., Apr. 5-9 


cago, Apr. 20-24 
N. J., Oct. 21-22 


..| Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 28- ‘Oct. 
-|Minneapolis, Aug. 
-|Atlantie City, 


‘30- Sept. 
June 1- 
N. J., June 6-7 
N. J., June 11-14 


3 
-5 


Atlantic City, 
City, 


-|Atlantie City, 
New Orleans, 


r. 30-May 
Hot Springs, Va., May 21-23 
Aug. 24-27 
a 


--| St. Louis, Oct. 2-3 
Atlantic 
.|Hot Springs, Va., 
Lake Placid, N. 
Francisco, Mar, 30-Apr. 1 


City, 


15- 18 


Hot Springs, Va., Mar. 15-14 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., May 6-8 


N. J., Apr. 12-16 
Atlantie City, N. J., Jume 15-18 
Philadelphia, Apr. 27-May 1 
Atlantie City, N. J., May 2-2 


J ies, University Hospital, Minneapolis ‘1. 
Joseph G. Gilbert, 75 Barbe rberry Lane, Roslyn Heights, N. __ ote 
A. C. McGuinness, 2800 Quebec St., N.W., Washington &, D.C. 

Kurt FP. Falkson, 7 E. 78th St., New York. 

G. Dages, 9650 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14. D.C... 

..|Karl Zummerman, Pittsburgh, Pa..... rman D. Nigro, 10 Peterhero St., Detroit 

Francis J. Gerty, Chicago Hardin Branch, 156 Westminster Salt Lake City 

..| Milton Rosenbaum, Roosevelt, N. Y. SR F. Reiser, 2¢ 265 Nassau Rd., Roosevelt, N. 


THIS LIST WILL s CONTINUED IN NEXT WEEK’S JOURNAL 


“My Illness Makes Me ‘Untouchable,’ ” 
Evan Hill 
Although his petit mal seizures have been effectively con- 
trolled by Tridione for the past 10 years, this epileptic 
points out that he suffers “the stigma of second-class citizen- 
ship because laws have failed to keep pace with medical 
science.” 
Everywoman’s Family Circle, March, 1959 
“What You Should Know About Benign Breast Cysts,” by 
Lois Balcom 
This is a report on cystic mastitis, diagnosis and treat- 
ment, by a woman patient. The article raises the question 
as to whether these benign cysts are precursors of cancer. 
The author cites the following studies: “In four large 
groups of cases followed from five to 29 years, the inci- 
dence of breast cancer was 1%, 0.7%, 0.4% and 1.7% in 
the cystic-mastitis patients as against ‘normal’ expectations 
of 2% for the general population. In only one of the groups 
I read about was the incidence 2.3% or a fraction higher 
than normal.” 
Life, Feb. 16, 1959 
“*Thank You, Dr. Post.’” 
This feature tells of how the town of Ballston Spa, N. Y., 
planned a surprise party for Dr. Ralph Baker Post, honor- 
ing his 71st birthday and 40 years of service. 
Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 21, 1959 
“Patients Should Tell the Truth,” by I. Phillips Frohman, 
M.D., as told to Scott Seegers 
Dr. Frohman describes case histories illustrating the some- 
times fatal complications that arise when patients, out of 
shyness or fear, fail to describe their real symptoms. 


Moses Lurie, Hoston Lawrence 
Paul L. Mahon Little Rock, Ark. 
Stokes Philadelphia... 

a H. Gwartney, San Bernardino, Calif. 
: Hallowell Davis, St. Louis, Mo. 


Otological Society... 
Otorhinologic Society for Plastic 
Pediatric Societ 

Physicians Art 
Physiological Society. 


Atlantic City, 


Psychosomatic Society. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE MEDICAL Press, Cologne, Germany, Sept. anonymous as told to 
21-24. Dr. Stockhausen, Secretary of Bundesaerztekammer, Cologne 
Germany. 

Worvp Concress ror Puysicar Tuerapy, Paris, France, Sept. 6-12. For 
information write: Miss M. J. Neilson, Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 

Worip Mepicat Association, Montreal, Canada, Sept. 7-12. Dr. Louis 
H. Bauer, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, Secretary-General. 


October 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THERAPEUTICS, Strasbourg, France, Oct. 
19-31. For information write: Professor Fontaine, Doyen de la Faculte 
de Strasbourg, France, President. 


MAGAZINE—TELEVISION REPORT 


The following list of current medical articles in mass-circula- 
tion magazines on medical subjects is published each week only 
for the information of readers of THe Journna. Unless specifi- 
cally stated, the American Medical Association neither approves 
nor disapproves of the articles reported. 


MAGAZINES 
Coronet, March, 1959 
“Better Hospital Care for Less,” by Howard Earle 
A discussion of Progressive Patient Care primarily as prac- 
ticed at Memorial Hospital, Manchester, Conn. The author 
points out that some 150 U. S. hospitals are experimenting 
with this program in varying degrees. 
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BUTISO 


INITIATIVE 
REMAINS 
INTACT 


PERSONALITY 
DISTORTION 


Butisol smoothly filters out the undesirable effects of everyday anxiety and tension—but leaves 
initiative and responsibility intact to meet the problems and complexities of daily life. 


In a recent comparative evaluation of six widely used sedatives and tranquilizers, Butisol was 
found to be a highly effective sedative “which will produce satisfactory daytime sedation... with 
minimal occurrence of untoward reactions,””! 


BUTISO 


TABLETS + REPEAT-ACTION TABLETS «= ELIXIR + CAPSULES 
1. Grossman, A. J.; Batterman, R. C., and Leifer, P.: Federation Proc. 17:373 (March) 1958. 


dium ° 


butabarbital sodium 


McNEIL LABORATORIES, INC. + PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
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RATIONALE 


“It appears that there is now available in 
chlorothiazide a drug which is a specific 
antagonist to the abnormal sodium 
metabolism seen in the vast majority of 
hypertensive patients. The use of this agent 
[DIURIL] may stand the test of time as [a] 
most vital and specific weapon in the 
treatment of a relatively non-specific disease 
in which the only specific abnormality known 
is one of sodium metabolism. . . . 
Chlorothiazide now appears to be [a] drug of 
choice when initiating therapy in the 
average hypertensive patient.” 


Reinhardt, D. J.: 
Delaware State Med. J. 30:1, January 1958. 


RESULTS 


“We have presented a group of 48 patients 
previously treated with a variety of 
antihypertensive agents.” “Upon the addition 
of chlorothiazide to their regimens, there 
was realized an additional blood pressure 
lowering effect of 23 mm. systolic and 

11 mm. diastolic.” 


Bunn, W. H., Jr.: 
Ohio State Med. J. 54:1168, September 1958, 


MINIMAL SIDE EFFECTS 


“. .. [virtual] absence of significant side- 
effects or toxicity in the dosages used. . .”* 
“Side-effects were minimal . . .""** 

“There have been no instances of adverse 
effects on the hematopoietic, renal or 
hepatic system. . .""*** 


*Freis, E. D., et of : Treatment of Essential 
appre with Chlorothiazide (DIURIL), J. A. M. A, 
166: 137, Jan. 11, 1958. 
**Reinhardt, D. J.: The Impact of Chlorothiazide 
— on Therapy in Arterial Hypertension, 

laware M. J. 30: 1, Jan. 1958. 
andes, R. P., and Peters, M.: Clinical 
Observations on Chiorothiazide, Postgraduate 
Medicine 23: 648, June 1958. 


dosage: one 250 mg. tablet DIURIL b.i.d. to one 
500 mg. tablet DIURIL t.i.d. 


supplied: 250 mg. and 500 mg. scored tablets DIURIL 
(Chlorothiazide), bottles of 100 and 1000, 

DIURIL is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 

© 1959 Merck & Co., Inc. 


Trademarks outside the U.S.: 
CHLOTRIDE, CLOTRIDE, SALURIC 
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Enuresis 


In the physically normal older child, persistent 
bed-wetting is often the revealing symptom 
of an anxiety state. Thus, the alleviation of 
psychic tensions is an important step in pro- 
moting nocturnal sphincter control. After 
using EQUANIL as a management adjunct, 
McClendon! reports: “Out of the sixty cases 
followed...there have been forty-one com- 
plete successes, ten partial successes and 
nine failures... .” 


1, McClendon, S.J.: Arch. Pediat. 75:101 (March) 1958. 
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for the control of all coccal infections 


ABBOTT'S 
ANTIBIOTIC 
TRIAD 
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After Millions of Prescriptions 
An Unparalleled Safety Record 


©1959, ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
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Provides fast, high blood and tissue concentrations— Because EryTHROCIN Stearate is rapidly absorbed 
patients get therapeutic blood and tissue levels within 30 minutes—and effective concentrations for at least 
six hours. 
Supported by an unparalleled safety record— During all the years ErytHrocin has been prescribed, serious 
reactions have been practically nonexistent. Unlike penicillin, allergy is no problem. And, in contrast to 
“broad spectrum” action, the normal intestinal flora is virtually unaltered with EryTHRocin therapy. And 
only recently, a well-known investigator said, ‘“‘Erythromycin is by far the least toxic of the commonly used 
antibiotics.!” 
Offers bactericidal action— Unlike broad-spectrum antibiotics, EryTHRocIn is classed as a bactericidal 
agent. It offers lethal action against common coccic invaders—resulting in prompt clinical responses. 


Provides convenient dosage forms— Usual adult dose is 250 mg. four times daily. Children’s dosage is 


reduced in proportion to body weight. EryTHRocIN comes in Filmtabs® (100 and 250 mg.), 
bottles of 25 and 100. Also, in oral suspension and for intramuscular and intravenous use. Obbott 


EARATE 


an uncommon antibiotic 


for common Infections 
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for those penicillin-sensitive organisms 


he Higher Blood Levels 


f Potassium Penicillin V 
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COMPOCILLIN-VK Indications— Against all organisms sensitive to oral penicillin therapy. For prophy- 


laxis and treatment of complications in viral conditions. As a prophylaxis in rheumatic fever and in 
rheumatic heart disease. 


COMPOCILLIN-VK Dosage— Depending on the severity of the infection, the usual adult dose is 125 mg. 
to 250 mg. (200,000 to 400,000 units) every four to six hours. For children, dosage may be reduced 
in proportion to body weight. 


COMPOCILLIN-VK Supplied—In Filmtabs, 125 mg. (200,000 units), bottles of 50 and 100; 250 mg. 
(400,000 units), bottles of 25 and 100. For oral solution, CompociLtin-VK comes in 40-cc. and 80-cc. 
bottles. When reconstituted with water, each appealing (it’s a clear red solution) 

5-cc. teaspoonful represents 125 mg. (200,000 units) Of potassium penicillin V. Obbott 
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against serious and resistant coccal infections 


An Important 
Lifesaving Antibiotic, 
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The dramatic story of SPoNnTIN can never really begin to be told. 

In little more than a year, this potent antibiotic has compiled an incredible record for saving lives— 
and often, after all other therapy had failed. Majority of successes involved patients critically ill with 
staphylococcal infections—conditions that had resisted all other known antibiotic therapy. 

Meanwhile, careful attention to dosage recommendations has practically eliminated toxicity and side 
effects as serious obstacles to therapy. Also, recent improvements have been made in the manufacture of 
SponTIN; the drug is now made from pure crystals. 

So far, SponTiIn has proved to be a good answer, perhaps the best answer to the resistant staphylo- 
coccal problem—and of real value in other serious coccal infections. It may well be your 
answer when you’re confronted with a serious infection. Be sure your hospital has it stocked. O8Gott 


Crystallized 


2 
MAL ; Prepared from pure crystals 


Provides Outstanding Clinical Effectiveness Against Cocca! 
infections, Including Resistant Staphylococc! and Enterococci’ 


Provides Bactericidal Action Against Coccal Infections’ 
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The off Cilmedl 


in the Dietotherapy 


of Undernutrition 


Following periods of catabolic stress—when reha- 
bilitation by diet is especially important—many 
patients cannot tolerate certain high-nutrition foods, 
and frequently show an aversion to foods with high- 
fat content. 

Under such circumstances the physician is faced 
with the problem of selecting nourishing foods which 
are easily digested and well tolerated. Each day’s 
menu must be built from a variety of high-protein, 
high-nutrient foods which appeal even to jaded ap- 
petites. 

Oatmeal is an outstanding source of natural nu- 
trients well suited for debilitated patients. It ranks 
highest among whole-grain cereals in content of pro- 
tein, thiamine, and phosphorus. 

The oatmeal serving with milk provides high-quality 
protein, unimpaired in processing or preparation. It 
supplies the essential amino acids in proper propor- 
tions for biosynthesis, repair, and replenishment of 
tissue. Oatmeal also provides significant amounts of 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s several B vitamins and minerals important to 
Oats, the two brands of oat- 
meal offered by The Quaker . physiologic rehabilitation. 


Oats Company, are identical. The smooth, semi-solid texture of oatmeal, the ease 
the Quick (cooks in one min- of its digestibility, its inviting warmth, and its deli- 


cas wis ton ef caval cious nut like taste combine to make it an appealing 
nutrient value. dish to patients of all ages. 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 
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IN DIAGNOSIS—By reducing corneal edema, DIAMOX facilitates exami- 
nation and diagnosis in ophthalmologic disorders. 

AS THERAPY-— By lowering intraocular pressure, conservative therapy with 
DIAMOX can often reduce the need of surgical intervention in various 
glaucomatous conditions. Traumatic hyphemas, for example, can be 
resolved without cyclodiathermy puncture.' 


PRE- AND POSTOPERATIVE CARE—Where surgery is required, tension 
is first reduced by DIAMOX and maintained after surgery to speed healing. 
Used with miotics, the synergistic action improves efficacy.’ 


Suggested DIAMOX dosage for glaucoma: 250 mg, every four hours. In severe 

glaucomatous crises, the intravenous form may provide quicker reduction of global 

pressure. 

Supplied: Scored tablets of 250 mg., ampuls of 500 mg. for parenteral use, and syru 
in bottles of 4 fluid ounces (peach flavor) --250 mg. per 5 cc. teaspoonful. 


1. Venable, H. P.: J. Nat. M. A., 50:79, 1958. 
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meprobamate and promazine hydrochioride, Wyeth 


CONTROLS BOTH ANXIETY 
AND PSYCHOMOTOR AGITATION 
THROUGH DUAL ACTION 


PROZINE controls anxiety and tension as well as psycho- 
motor agitation. This multiple effect enables the physician to exert more 
complete control over the emotionally disturbed patient. 

PROZINE is indicated in patients with primary emotional disturbance, 
in patients with emotional disturbance unrelated to their organic disease, 
and in patients emotionally disturbed by primary organic disease. 
PROZINE is useful in moderate to severe 
emotional disturbance manifested by apprehension and agitation, insomnia, 
depression, nausea and vomiting, gastrointestinal disturbances, alcoholism, 
menopausal symptoms, or premenstrual tension. 
PROZINE in the recommended dosage (1 or 2 capsules, 3 or 4 times daily) 
may produce a degree of control otherwise obtainable only with high doses 
of other ataraxics. The benefits of a low-dosage regimen are unmistakable. 

In emotionally disturbed patients, the effective dose of 

PROZINE is diminished to the point where the incidence and severity of side- 


effects and toxic reactions is minimal; the patient is calm, tranquil, and 


amenable to additional therapy, whether it is psychiatric, medical, or 
educational. 


*Trademark 
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The physician will see many applications for PROZINE in 
his day to day practice, particularly in overly apprehen- 
sive medical patients (including surgical and obstetrical 
cases) and in the management of emotional problems of 
children, adolescents and the aged; also in emotionally 
disturbed patients who receive little or no relief from 
analgesics, barbiturates, anticholinergics, antihyperten- 
sives, hormones (estrogens and corticoids). The dosages 


of these drugs may be dramatically reduced. 


suPP.isgo: PROZINE—Bottles of 50 capsules. Each green and white 


capsule contains 200 mg. meprobamate and 25 mg. 


: promazine hydrochloride. 
PROZINE 
ew Comprehensive literature ts available 


® 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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SPRAINED 
Or 

SINUS 
INFLAMED? 


ACCELERATE THE 
RECOVERY 
PROCESS WITH 


VARIDASE: 


STREPTORINASE -STREPTODORNASE 
*Reg. Pat. Off 


“LEDERLE LABORATORIES, a Division of AMERICAN _ COMPANY, Pearl River, New York 


“Ready for your annual fiscal check-up, doctor?” 


| 
J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 
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This tranquilizer 
does not affect 
autonomic balance 


DURING PREGNANCY 


Miltown therapy resulted in complete relief from 
symptoms in 88% of pregnant women complaining of 
insomnia, anxiety, and emotional upsets." 


Miltown (usual dosage: 400 mg. q.i.d.) relieves 
both mental and muscular tension, and alleviates so- 
matic symptoms of anxiety and fear. Miltown can be 
used with safety throughout pregnancy.” 


© eBelafsky, H. 
Breslow, S. and 

Shangold, J. B.: 

Meprobamate 


meprobemate (Wallace) in pregnancy. 


Obat. & Gynec 


WwW) WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 9:703, June 1957 
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eeehas a more prompt, more potent and more prolonged 
effect than the vitamin K analogues....Its 

4 reliability in treating undue hypoprothrombinemia 

¥ from anticoagulant therapy is of particular 

4 importance. [Mephyton] can be depended on to 

reverse anticoagulant-induced hypoprothrombinemia 
to safe levels whether bleeding is only potential 
or actually has occurred." 


Council on Drugs: New and Nonofficial Drugs, 
Philadelphia, J. B, Lippincott Co., 1958, p. 620. 


"For correction of the anticoagulant effect of the 
coumarin compounds, vitamin Ki is much more 
effective than are the water-soluble preparations 
of menadione.* 

4 Barker, N. W.: Fundamentals of anticoagulant 
therapy, Minn. Med. 41:252, April 1958. 


For coumarin overdosage, "Vitamin K,, given 
intravenously, in an oil emulsion will act as soon 
as two hours after injection. It is the treatment 
of choice in such conditions." 

Kupfer, H. G., and Kinne, D. R.: Anticoagulants, 
theoretical considerations and laboratory control, 
Virginia M. Monthly 85:230, May 1958. 


"...I would strongly urge the use of vitamin K,...if an 
antidote is necessary for the hypoprothrombinemia 
produced by the coumarin anticoagulants or 
the indandiones." 

Meyer, 0. 0.: Use of anticoagulants in the treatment of 
coronary artery disease, Postgrad. Med. 24:110, Aug. 1958. 


chemically identical with naturally-occurring vitamin K, 


Vitamin K, 


Dosage: Orally, to modify anticoagulant effects: 5 to 10 mg. initially; 15 to 25 mg. for more 
vigorous action. Intravenously, for anticoagulant-induced bleeding emergencies, 10 to 50 
mg.; may be repeated as indicated by prothrombin time response. (Some clinicians advise 
their patients to keep a supply of tablets on hand at all times; if gross bleeding occurs, 
the patients are instructed to take 10 mg. and phone the doctor.) 


Supplied: Tablets, 5 mg.; bottles of 100. Emulsion, each 1-cc. ampul contains 50 mg.; boxes of 6 ampuls. 


MEPHYTON is a trademark of Merck & Co., inc. 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME, DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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FOR EFFECTIVE 
ANTIBIOTIC ACTION 
+ THOROUGH 
WOUND CLEANSING 


Consider Tryptar Antibiotic 
Ointment first in treating ARMOU 
wounds and topical infections. | 4 


Tryptar Antibiotic Ointment 


fights infection with bacitracin 
and polymyxin B sulfate, 


two effective antibiotics 


cleans the wound with 
trypsin and Chymotrypsin, 

two proteolytic enzymes which 
digest purulent exudates 


is virtually nonsensitizing, 


will not affect living tissue 
and has no known contraindications 


Supplied in % 


and 2 oz. tubes. TRYPTAR’ 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY * KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A Leader in Biochemical Research z 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


FROM OTHER PAGES 
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The Molecules of Living Matter 


Nearly all the molecules most characteristic of living mat- 
ter are very large ones, containing hundreds or thousands of 
atoms; proteins, fats, carbohydrates and nucleic acids are 
typical examples. Living organisms nearly always have well- 
defined size and morphology, and it is not surprising that 
they should be built up from units which are themselves large 
and complicated; furthermore, the subtlety of the chemical 
reactions carried out by cells demands a corresponding com- 
plexity in the molecules which mediate them. . . . 

Large molecules found in living organisms are generally 
built up by the combination of a great number of small 
molecules of a few standard types. For example, nucleic acid 
molecules are made up of only four types of standard part— 
the nucleotides—arranged in linear sequence along a chain, 
the difference between individual nucleic acids residing in 
the difference of order of the units, just as the meaning of a 
message in the Morse code is conveyed by its sequence of 
dots and dashes. In proteins the standard parts are called 
amino-acids; and although hundreds or even thousands of 
amino-acids, arranged linearly in chains, may be contained 
in a single protein molecule, these amino-acids are of only 
twenty different kinds. In the proteins the analogy is to writ- 
ten language rather than to the Morse code; we may think 
that they differ in behaviour in consequence of their differ- 
ing amino-acid sequences in much the same way as the 
meaning of a sentence depends on the order of the letters of 
which it is composed. . . . 

In myoglobin, . . . there are more than 2,500 atoms, com- 
prising 153 amino-acids linked together in a single chain. The 
amino-acid sequence of a protein is called its primary struc- 
ture, and its determination for insulin was a great triumph 
of structural chemistry. But it is not the whole story: since 
the globular proteins are nearly spherical the amino-acid 
chains cf which they are composed must be folded and re- 
folded like a ball of string. . . . In some of the filamentous 
proteins of hair and skin and wool the polypeptide chain is 
arranged in the form of a regular helix, known as the a-helix; 
this is the so-called secondary structure of these proteins. . . . 
The a-helix has been shown to be present in many protein 
fibres, and there is suggestive evidence (though as yet no 
proof) that it also exists in globular protein molecules. By its 
nature, however, the a-helix is rigid and straight; a molecule 
made up of the 153 amino-acids in myoglobin, all in the 
form of a single a-helix, would be twenty times as long as it 
was wide, whereas, in fact, myoglobin is nearly spherical. It 
follows that there must be a yet higher category of fold—a 
tertiary structure—to bend the helix within the compass of a 
spherical molecule. Even this does not exhaust the com- 
plexities of protein moiecules, for they often contain, in addi- 
tion to amino-acids, some other type of chemical group, the 
so-called prosthetic group. Myoglobin contains . . . a flat 
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symmetrical arrangement of atoms with a single iron atom 
at its centre, known as the haem group: it confers a red 
colour on myoglobin. When associated with the protein the 
haem group has the property of combining reversibly with a 
molecule of oxygen; and indeed the function of myoglobin is 
to act as a temporary store of oxygen in the muscle cells, just 
as that of haemoglobin (which also contains haem groups ) 
is to transport oxygen in the blood stream. . . . 

The only way of finding out the spatial arrangement of 
the atoms in a complex molecule is by studying the X-ray 
diffraction pattern of its crystals. The first structure so to be 
determined was that of sodium chloride. This molecule con- 
tains only two sorts of atom, and since 1913, when its struc- 
ture was worked out by Sir Lawrence Bragg, the method has 
developed far, its most recent triumph being the determina- 
tion of the complete structure of vitamin Bi by Dr. Dorothy 
Hodgkin. There are 93 atoms in vitamin B.» (excluding hy- 
drogen, which is so light that its position cannot be found 
by ordinary X-ray methods); but even a small protein mole- 
cule like myoglobin contains more than ten times as many 
atoms as does the molecule of vitamin Bs, and it is simply 
beyond the scope of the method in its present state of de- 
velopment to contemplate determining the complete structure 
of a molecule as complicated as this, in the sense of discov- 
ering the exact relative positions of all its atoms. All that can 
at present be hoped for is to find out something about the 
general layout of the molecule—its tertiary structure, in fact. 
—Dr. J. C. Kendrew, Architecture of a Protein Molecule, 
Nature, Sept. 20, 1958. 


The Development of Anatomy and Surgery 


The main feature of the progress of medical knowledge in 
the 18th and early 19th centuries was the development of 
morbid anatomy. . . . Surgeons would not have been able 
to take advantage of the advances in anatomy, physiology, 
and organ pathology, had not surgery escaped from the 
inferior status in medicine which it occupied during so much 
of the Middle Ages. The literal translation of the Greek 
word “surgeon” is “manual labourer,” and during the whole 
of the Middle Ages the term had the same connotation of 
inferiority that “manual labourer” has had up till modern 
times. Vesalius and Harvey were chiefly responsible for the 
intellectual re-establishment of surgery. Vesalius, in his re- 
markable preface to the De Fabrica, pointed out that at the 
time of Hippocrates surgery had as honoured and important 
a place in medicine as any other part of medicine. He not 
only castigated physicians for their denigration of surgery, 
which he said had degraded physic also, but went out of 
his way to style himself “Professor of Surgical Medicine” 
in the University of Padua. The tremendous influence of 
Harvey on the development of modern surgery is more subtle 
and less generally appreciated. As Hall (1954) has recently 
pointed out, Harvey succeeded in demonstrating the circula- 
tion of the blood because he took one tremendous intellectual 
step forward—his recognition of the heart and the blood ves- 
sels for the purpose of his synthesis as a simple mechanical 
system. From that great step forward, the whole of the 
mechanics of modern surgery has been an inevitable de- 
velopment.—D. H. Patey, M.S., F.U.C.S., The Treatment of 
Parotid Tumours Considered in Historical Perspective, The 
Irish Journal of Medical Science, March, 1958. 


WHY IS 
HIGHLY PURIFIED 
ACTHAR’ GEL 
SUCH A WIDELY 
USED ACTH ? 


Experience—Most extensive clinical | 
and experimental background; 
longest history of use in practice. 


Safety—A record of over seven 
years of Continuous Treatment in a 
group of eight patients; no serious 
side effects noted. 


Efficacy—Rapid onset of action— 
effects sustained up to 72 hours. 


Quality—Unsurpassed standardiza— 
tion and purity. 


Convenience—As easily injected as 
insulin—fluid at room temperature. 


Selected Conditions for Short-term and Office Therapy 


Asthma--Bursitis, Tenosynovitis—— 
Dermatitis (contact, drug, etc.)--Eye 
Diseases (acute, 
Hyperemesis Gravidarum——Penicillin 
Reactions, Serum Sickness, Urticaria. 


ARMOUR 
Highly Purified ACTHAR Gel is the Armour 


A Pharmaceutical Company brand of purified 
repository corticotropin—(ACTH) 


Supplied: 5 cc. vials of 20, 40, 80 U.S.P. 
Units per cc. Also in a disposable syringe 
form, in a potency of 40 U.S.P. Units per cc. 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY « KANKAMKEE, ILLINOIS 
a leader in biochemical research 
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(DIHYDROCODEINONE WITH HOMATROPINE METHYLBROMIDE) 


Relieves cough within 15-20 minutes, maintaining comfort for 6 hours or 
longer usually without impairing expectoration or inducing constipation. 


Available in tasty syrup and convenient tablet forms. Each teaspoonful or tablet of Hycopan* 
contains 5 mg. dihydrocodeinone bitartrate and 1.5 mg. Mesopin ( homatropine methylbromide ). 


Average adult dose: One teaspoonful or tablet after meals and at bedtime. May be habit-forming. 
Federal law permits oral prescription. 


literature? write ENDO LABORATORIES Richmond Hill 18, New York 


PAT. 2,630, 408 


THE GOUGH IS GONE... 
WEN 
. whenever cough therapy is indicated q 


TO GAIN THE THERAPEUTIC “EDGE” ** 


in control of nausea and vomiting 


Trilafon 


perphenazine 


REPETABS AND INJECTION 


* unexcelled in effective 
antinauseant action 


* frees patients from daytime drowsiness 
* avoids significant hypotension 


* proved and published effectiveness in many 
varieties of emesis 
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in the wide variety of 
nausea and vomiting problems 


CONTINUOUSLY PROTECTIVE 


‘frilafon Repetabs 


one REPETAB (8 mg.) Stat. 
and repeat in 12 hours 


if oral therapy is impracticable 


PROMPTLY EFFECTIVE 


‘frilafon Injection 


relief usually in 10 minutes! 
nausea and vomiting controlled in up to 97% of patients? 


no injection pain or significant hypotension 


Simplified dosage: 5 mg. (1 cc.) I. M., repeated in 6 hours, if necessary, 
or followed by oral dosage (8 to 16 mg. daily) for continued control and 
calming effect. Refer to Schering literature for detailed information. 


(1) Ernst, E. M., and Snyder, A. M.: Pennsylvania M. J. 6/:355, 1958. 
(2) Preisig, R., and Landman, M. E.: Am. Pract. & Digest Treat. 9:740, 1958. 


SCHERING CORPORATION - BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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gdermatoses 


2000 times more soluble than arednisolone 
hydrocortisone .. 
SUPPLIED: Topical Lotion NEO-HYDELTRASOL 0.5% 
of any ircitating particulate matter. (with: neomycin sulfate) and Topical Lotion HYDEL- 
TRASOL 0.5%. In 15 ce: plastic squeeze bottles. Also 
' , uniformly higher effective levels of prednisolone. available as Topical Ointment NEO-HYDELTRASOL 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


Division of MERCK & CO. Inc., Philadelphia 1, Pay 
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A look at the past 
often leads to 
better understanding 


of the present... and the future 


Many of your patients will be attracted by this advertisement, the second 
in a continuing series, “Great Moments in Medicine’. This eye-catching 
campaign is presented by Parke-Davis and is intended to promote better 
public understanding of the medical profession and its priceless heritage. 
These advertisements will appear in such popular magazines as LIFE, 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, TIME, READER’S DIGEST and TODAY’s HEALTH. 
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THE CODE OF HAMMURABI ~ one Of a series of oil paintings, 
“A History of Medicine in Pictures,” commissioned by Parke-Davis, 


. One of the oldest formal regulations set down to help The Physician of today subscribes to a modern code | 
guide the profession of medicine was a Part of the of ethics that is f 


ar more detailed and more demanding 


Code of Hammurabi, a powerful Babylonian ruler than the ancient one, ; 
who reigned about 2000 B.C. i , 
Equally strict js the self-imposed code controlling 
Here was the first known evidence of an ethical rela. quality in the laboratories of Parke-Davis. All of the ] 
tionship between Physician and patient. Its require- —_ products developed and manufactured at Parke-Davis 


ments were strict, its penalties harsh. A Physician are submitted to countless quality control tests before 
might be called upon to defend his Practices before they are released for use by physicians and Pharmacists H 
the royal court if a patient sought to invoke the code. who provide you with today’s better medicines, 

COPYRIGHT 1959 —PaRKe. DAVIs COMPaNy, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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ORAL 


ORAL 
ERYTHROMYCIN: 


| L0 S 0 N F assures a decisive clinical response in 

almost every common bacterial infection 
Ilosone provides potent, longer-lasting therapeutic 
levels in the serum within minutes after adminis- *Shown by how many times the serum can be diluted - 


two hours after administration of the antibiotic and 
tration. A fast, decisive response is assured in still inhibit identical pathogenic strains of bacteria. 
almost every common bacterial infection. This is the Tube Dilution Technique, which is regarded 
by leading authorities as the most meaningful method 
Usual adult dosage is one or two 250-mg. Pul- of comparing different antibiotics. It shows not merely 


the level of antibiotic in the blood but the actual anti- 


vules® every six hours, according to severity of 


infection. For optimum effect, administer on an 
Gri R.S., et al.: Antibiotic a . Therapy, 5: 
empty stomach. (A 125-mg. pediatric Pulvule is (October), 1958. Note: Peak levels with oral erythromycin 


. tablets (33 dilutions) were observed at four hours. 2. Data 
also available.) In bottles of 24. from Griffith, R.S.: Antibiotics Annual, p. 269, 1954-1955. 


Ilosone™ (erythromycin ester, Lilly )— as the propionate 


AGO COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA, USA. 
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ROLIFERATIVE retinopathy in the adult 
has become almost pathognomonic of 
diabetes. It is the most characteristic evi- 
dence of malignant or severe diabetes, 

in contrast to mild forms of the disease. The 
association of retinitis proliferans with diabetic 
nephropathy (intercapillary glomerulosclerosis, 
Wilson-Kimmelstiel syndrome ) and with premature 
atherosclerosis and arteriolosclerosis in the young- 
er patients with severe diabetes is further evidence 
which identifies retinitis proliferans as one of 
the specific products of insulin deficiency and of 
the other metabolic defects which, taken together, 
constitute the disease diabetes mellitus. 

The striking concentration of proliferative reti- 
nopathy in diabetic patients with onset of diabetes 
early in life should stimulate and guide research. 
Knowledge of the site and mode of action of insulin, 
as well as of the interrelations of insulin action with 
that of other hormones and metabolic regulators, is 
incomplete. The fact that the action of insulin 
varies in different tissues may be illustrated by the 
well-known differences in its effects in muscle, liver, 
and brain tissues. The possible effects of insulin 
deficiency in ocular tissues, especially the retina 
and retinal vessels, are, as yet, incompletely studied. 


Incidence and Distribution 


Incidence.—Even though a few cases of prolifera- 
tive retinopathy were described as occurring in 
diabetic patients during the preinsulin era’ and 


PROLIFERATIVE RETINOPATHY IN DIABETES MELLITUS 
REVIEW OF EIGHT HUNDRED FORTY-SEVEN CASES 


Howard F. Root, M.D., Stanley Mirsky, M.D. 


Jérn Ditzel, M.D., Boston 


Clues to the relationship of proliferative 
retinopathy to diabetes were sought in the 
records of 44,249 patients with various 
forms of glycosuria. Data from the 847 cases 
of retinopathy so found showed that it most 
commonly developed in those diabetic per- 
sons with onset of disease early in life, but it 
was not a necessary consequence of diabetes 
in young patients. In those patients whose 
diabetes began before the 20th year, the 
average duration of diabetes before the dis- 
covery of proliferative retinopathy was 17.4 
years, and none developed the condition in 
less than 8 years. It was usually the persons 
with onset of diabetes before 40 years of 
age, in whom insulin treatment and dietary 
management had been inadequate, who pre- 
sented the characteristic neovascularization 
of the retina. There was also a definite as- 
sociation of proliferative retinopathy with 
diabetic nephropathy, and the latter was the 
predominant cause of death. Diabetic ret- 
inopathy is increasing in importance as a 
cause of blindness, and its prevention de- 
pends on early recognition and adequate 
treatment of the diabetes. 


~ Fagen the Joslin Clinic ‘and the New England Deaconess Hospital. 
Read, in part, before the International Diabetes Congress, Dusseldorf, Germany, July 22, 1958, and as the Herrera Lecture, Manila, Philippines, 


September, 1958. 
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an association between proliferative retinopathy 
and diabetes was firmly established by Klien,’ 
Hanum,* and Waite and Beetham,‘ this degenera- 
tive condition first became a serious problem in the 
treatment of diabetes during the last decade. The 


Fig. 1.—Drawing of proliferative er occurring in 
young patient with long-term diabetes: few clusters of 
microaneurysms or punctate ome way and slightly con- 
gested veins; 2, discrete exudates; 3, more severe venous 
varicosity; 4, proliferative fibrous tissue and new vessel 
formation. 


changes in the retina of diabetic persons are inti- 
mately related to a degenerative process affecting 
the small blood vessels, particularly the capillaries 
and venules. Proliferative retinopathy is defined as 
the type of retinopathy characterized by ophthal- 
moscopically observable, newly formed vessels and 
connective tissue in or in front of the retina (fig. 1). 

The incidence of proliferative retinopathy has 
steadily increased. Waite and Beetham‘ found, 
prior to 1935, that, among 396 patients with dia- 
betic retinopathy, 8% had proliferative retinopathy 
but that, in the years 1946 to 1956, among 2,103 
patients with diabetic retinopathy 30% had pro- 
liferative retinopathy. Parallel to this increase in 
proliferative retinopathy is a substantial rise in 
blindness due to diabetes. In the United States, 
among 20,591 recipients of aid to the blind in 20 
states 1.5% had diabetes. In Massachusetts, the 
highest rate of blindness due to diabetes was report- 
ed: 3.8%.” However, in the same state for the year 
ending Dec. 1, 1957, 18% of new persons on the 
register had diabetes." Similar changes have been 
shown by other states. 

Distribution of Proliferative Retinopathy.—Medi- 
cal records in the Joslin Clinic from January, 1928, 
to Nov. 30, 1957, were screened (44,249 records, 
including patients with true diabetes and those with 
renal and nondiabetic glycosuria), and all cases of 
diabetic proliferative retinopathy, as established by 
a qualified ophthalmologist, were selected. The re- 
lationship of this lesion to the severity of diabetes 


RETINOPATHY—ROOT ET AL. 
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and, more important, to the quality of treatment 
was the outstanding feature in the distribution of 
the condition among diabetic patients. Thus, 3,732 
juvenile diabetics, with onset of disease from in- 
fancy to the 15th birthday, were treated at the 
Joslin Clinic up to Aug. 1, 1955. Of these 3,732 
patients, 1,072 (28.7%) had survived 20 or more 
years and 879 were alive in 1956. In table 1 is an 
analysis of vascular lesions observed in these 879 
patients, as presented by White in 1956.” 

Retinitis proliferans was present in 28.7% of 158 
patients between 20 and 29 years of age; this inci- 
dence increased to 53.1% in 527 patients between 30 
and 39 years and to 58.4% in 176 patients between 
40 and 49 years. The association with simple retinitis 
appears in the figures for “all types” of retinitis. 
Thus, in patients between 40 and 49 years of age, 
58.4% had retinitis proliferans and, in addition, 
29.6% had simple retinitis. Analyses of these pa- 
tients’ records indicate that delayed diagnosis of 
diabetes, lack of diabetic control, and failure to 
follow dietary treatment had characterized the 
group, as well as such complications as severe 
ketoacidosis and infections. 

That retinitis proliferans is not a necessary con- 
sequence of diabetes in the young patient is indi- 
cated by two sets of data. First may be quoted the 
statement of Joslin and co-workers * that 34 patients 
with onset of diabetes between infancy and 15 
years of age, out of 79 patients, have been winners 
of the Quarter Century Victory medal. The Quarter 
Century Victory medal is awarded to any diabetic 
patient who, after 25 years’ duration of diabetes, is 
completely free from any retinitis or roentgeno- 
graphic evidence of calcification in arteries and 
free from albuminuria and hypertension. Every one 
of these 79 patients had controlled his diabetes by 
testing the urine for sugar every day and altering 
his insulin dosage whenever necessary to control or 
prevent glycosuria. Second, data have been pub- 
lished from both the Joslin Clinic * and the Univer- 
sity of lowa” which indicate clearly that it is not 
merely the duration of diabetes but the quality and 


TaBLe 1.—Total Incidence of Vascular Lesions by Age 
at First Observation of Each Lesion 


Albumi- Hyper- Retinitis Retinitis Caleified 

Age, nuria, tension, (All Types), Proliferans, Arteries, 
%e % % %* 
10-19 4.2 1.8 48 0 65 
20-29 18.5 16.7 63.2 28.7 45.5 
30-39 24.7 1.3 M4 58.1 83.3 
40-49 37.0 51.9 88.0 584 95.0 


rs ~ © Including patients with even minimal traces of caleium (visible 
in films only with hand lens.) 


degree of the control of diabetes which will prevent 
or postpone retinitis. Thus, in 189 patients at the 
Joslin Clinic, with diabetes of 20 to 29 years’ dura- 
tion in every case, ophthalmological study of the 
eyes with studies of the arteries was reported. No 
patient with onset of diabetes after 20 years of age 
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was included. In those patients whose control of 
diabetes had been good throughout the period, 45% 
were entirely free from retinal hemorrhages or any 
retinitis at the end of the period, whereas, among 
116 patients with poor control throughout that same 
period, marked or extreme retinitis was present in 
36%. Indeed, in the experience at Joslin Clinic, no 
patient with excellent or good control of diabetes, 
immediate use of insulin at the onset of diabetes, 
continuous and good medical supervision, and daily 
testing of the urine to prevent glycosuria and 
hyperglycemia has been seen to have proliferative 
retinopathy. 


Material and Methods 


Proliferative retinopathy was defined as any 
retinal neovascularization. Every patient in this 
series, totaling 847, had a complete examination 
and report by a competent, certified ophthalmol- 
ogist. The following information was extracted from 
each record: sex, age at diagnosis of diabetes, age at 
diagnosis of proliferative retinopathy, duration of 
diabetes, and insulin dosage at the time of diagnosis 
of proliferative retinopathy. In especially large 
groups the incidence of complete loss of vision, 
family incidence of diabetes, control of diabetes, 
and hypertension were evaluated. 

The relationship of proliferative retinopathy to 
diabetic nephropathy was elucidated. Presumptive 
evidence of nephropathy was the presence of per- 
sistent albuminuria, with a level of at least 50 mg. 
per 100 ml., when this was not obviously due to 
other causes; edema; and hypertension (defined as 
persistent elevation of systolic blood pressure over 
150 mm. Hg and diastolic blood pressure over 90 
to 100 mm. Hg, according to age). Whenever the 
diagnosis was in doubt further kidney function 
tests were employed, e. g., urea clearance, phenol- 
sulfonphthalein excretion, blood nonprotein nitro- 
gen level, and urinary sediment. In addition, in a 
small group of patients with proliferative retinopa- 
thy, the capillary fragility, the vascular pattern 
of the conjunctival blood vessels, and paper elec- 
trophoretic fractionation of serum protein was de- 
termined; the results of these studies are reported 
elsewhere.*® During the 30 year-period, 331 of the 
847 patients with proliferative retinopathy died. 
In this group the prognosis as to the duration of 
life after the diagnosis of proliferative retinopathy 
had been made was established. In each of the fatal 
cases the causes of death were determined from 
death certificates or postmortem examinations. 


Results 


Incidence.—A total of 847 cases of proliferative 
retinopathy were recognized during the 30-year 
period up to Nov. 1, 1957. This number undoubt- 
edly is an underestimation of the real incidence, 
because only a small portion of patients with long- 
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term diabetes were regularly examined by an 
ophthalmologist. By examination of more than 400 
diabetic persons with onset of disease before 45 
years of age and duration varying from 10 to 25 
years, we have found that for every patient with 
proliferative retinopathy approximately five had 
simple diabetic retinopathy. Many of these pre- 
sumably have since developed neovascularization. 
This series included 379 males and 468 females, a 
sex distribution not far different from that for dia- 
betic patients in general.® 

Age at Time of Diagnosis.—Figure 2 presents the 
distribution of age at diagnosis of proliferative 
retinopathy. In more than 80% of patients, pro- 
liferative retinopathy was diagnosed before the age 
of 60. Proliferative retinopathy was found in only 
14 (1.7%) of the diabetic patients under 20 years 
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Fig. 2.—Age at diagnosis of proliferative retinopathy in 
847 diabetic patients. 


of age. Thus, proliferative retinopathy is a condition 
predominantly recognized in young and middle- 
aged persons. 

In figure 3 the distribution of age at diagnosis of 
diabetes in the 847 patients with proliferative 
retinopathy is presented. Of these patients, 351, or 
nearly 42% of the entire series, developed diabetes 
before the age of 20 years. This finding is in sharp 
contrast to the fact that only 13% of all diabetic 
persons have the onset of disease during these first 
two decades.* Diabetes was present before the age 
of 40 years in 68% of those with retinopathy; 
whereas in only 12 (1.4%) did diabetes, presumably 
beginning after the age of 60 years, lead to pro- 
liferative retinopathy. 
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Thus, proliferative retinopathy predominantly 
developed in the diabetic persons with onset of 
disease early in life. Proliferative retinopathy is 
extremely rare or may be nonexistent in patients 
with onset of diabetes after the age of 60, as our 
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TOTAL 

MALE 1/82 107 87 J 379 

FEMALE /69 13 177 9 4968 

Fig. 3.—Age at diagnosis of diabetes in 847 patients with 
proliferative retinopathy. 


12 patients all had indefinite time of onset recorded. 
Thus, in these 12 patients, no urine or blood sugar 
tests had been performed for years before the dis- 
covery of glycosuria. Probably, onset of diabetes 
occurred long before the age of 60 years. 

Duration of Diabetes.—_In table 2 the average 
duration of diabetes before the recognition of pro- 
liferative retinopathy is given. Long duration of 
diabetes was a striking feature in the great majority 
of the patients. Thus, in those patients whose dia- 
betes began before the 20th year, the average dura- 
tion of diabetes before the discovery of proliferative 


Taste 2.—Average Duration of Diabetes at Time of 
Diagnosis of Proliferative Retinopathy in 325 Patients 


Av. Duration of Variation in 
Diabetes, Yr. Duration, Yr. 


17.444.2 8-28 
17. 8+6.6 3-29 
1-28 
1-10 


Age at Diagnosis of 
Diabetes, Yr. 


retinopathy was 17.4 years and none developed the 
condition in less than 8 years. For patients with 
diabetes beginning between the 20th and 40th year, 
the average duration of diabetes was 17.8 years. In 
six patients diabetes had been known for only three 
to six years, and these patients were all 38 or 39 
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years of age when the discovery was made. In 
patients over 50 years of age, a different picture 
was presented: a duration of less than eight years of 
diabetes was present in approximately one-half of 
the patients when proliferative retinopathy was 
found. However, in this older age group the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the exact time of onset of 
diabetes has to be recognized. 

Insulin Dosage.—In figure 4 the distribution of 
insulin requirement in patients with proliferative 
retinopathy is presented. The majority of patients 
required more than 25 international units daily, 
and most of these had onset of diabetes before the 
45th year. It should be recognized that measure- 
ments of severity of diabetes dependent on insulin 
dosage are notably unreliable. Many temporary 
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Fig. 4.—Insulin dosage (international units) in 847 dia- 
betic patients with proliferative retinopathy. 


factors, including improper diet, lack of physical 
exercise, infection, allergy, and renal status, would 
greatly modify the insulin requirement. Variations 
in dosage among our patients during their hospital 
stay often illustrated the decreasing insulin dosage 
with advancing renal failure and strict dietary rules. 
Many of the 249 patients who received from 0 to 
25 units of insulin per day had formerly required a 
much higher dosage. In only 22 (2.6%) patients 
who had not received insulin did proliferative reti- 
nopathy develop, an illustration of delayed treat- 
ment. 

Family Incidence of Diabetes.—The incidence of 
diabetes in the near relatives (grandparents, par- 
ents, uncles, aunts, and children ) of 225 consecutive 
patients with proliferative retinopathy was found 
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to be 50.2%. This figure does not differ significantly 
from the average incidence of hereditary diabetes 
among all of our diabetics.° 

Clinical Course.—It is usually the diabetic per- 
sons under 40 years of age, in whom insulin treat- 
ment has been delayed or inadequate and diet has 


TaBLeE 3.—Incidence of Blindness in 206 Consecutive 
Cases of Proliferative Retinopathy 


Age at Diagnosis of Proliferative No. of Blindness, 


Retinopathy, Yr. 


been improper with resulting marked hypergly- 
cemia, glycosuria, and periods of acidosis, who most 
frequently present neovascularization. Thus, in the 
vast majority of patients, a long duration of im- 
perfectly controlled diabetes preceded the develop- 
ment of proliferative retinopathy. The capillary 
fragility index was often increased in our patients 
with proliferative retinopathy. Within months or 
years albuminuria usually developed. Frequently 
edema of the ankles occurred prior to albuminuria, 
but not infrequently a stage of nephrosis was al- 
ready manifest at the time of diagnosis of pro- 
liferative retinopathy. The nephrosis usually re- 
sponded well to treatment and the edema often 
improved. In the period of nephrosis albuminuria 
may be massive, blood cholestero] level elevated, 
and serum protein pattern markedly altered 
(albumin level decreased with elevation of alpha 
and beta globulin levels becoming more pro- 
nounced and irreversible with advancing diabetic 
nephropathy ). In roughly 40% of the patients, al- 
buminuria was present for some time prior to the 
discovery of proliferative retinopathy. However, in 
60% hypertension was absent, and in fully one-third 
of the patients both albuminuria and hypertension 
were absent at the time of development of pro- 
liferative retinopathy and remained so for periods 
varying from a few months to several years. 

With permanent urea retention, the clinical course 
was inevitably downward. Only exceptionally 
did patients survive from five to seven years after 
increased urea retention had been established. The 
duration of life after diagnosis of proliferative 
retinopathy varied widely. In 75 patients, this was 
less than 2 years, in 142 patients from 2 to 5 years, 
in 92 patients from 5 to 10 years, in 24 from 10 to 
15 years; a total of 16 patients survived 15 years 
or more, and 9 of these are still living. 

Infections of the feet and gangrene were rare in 
this group; amputation was required in only a small 
number of patients. The association with neuropathy 
was common. 

In most of our patients, neovascularization was 
superimposed on features characteristic of simple 
retinopathy, i. e., microaneurysms, small punctate 
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hemorrhages, and exudates. In many, neovasculari- 
zation had developed insidiously, without evidence 
of sudden intravitreous hemorrhage. Venous 
changes in the retina, observed as increased fulness, 
with evidence of venous stasis or such venous al- 
terations as localized bulges, sausage-shaped 
dilations, and beaded veins, were almost invariably 
present. The high incidence of venous change in 
patients with proliferative retinopathy contrasts 
with the finding in those with simple retinopathy, 
in whom venous changes were rarely encountered, 
especially in the older patients. 

Table 3 presents the incidence of blindness in 
the last 206 consecutive patients with proliferative 
retinopathy. No blindness was found in any dia- 
betic patient under the age of 20 years. In the three 
older age groups the incidence of blindness was 
approximately the same, about 25%. Glaucoma was 
recorded in 78 patients, and, in 25, hemorrhagic 
glaucoma required removal of an eye. 

Cause of Death.—The cause of death in 331 pa- 
tients with proliferative retinopathy is shown in 
table 4. The major cause of death was diabetic 
nephropathy with terminal uremia (44.5%). It oc- 
curred predominantly in the young diabetic 
patients (65.7%), to a lesser degree in the middle- 
aged group (46.4%), and in only 19% of the older 
patients. Arteriosclerotic heart disease, including 
coronary artery occlusion, was the terminal event 
in 37.4% of the patients. In contrast, this cause of 
death was most often observed in the older group 
(54.3%), even though an amazingly large number 
of young diabetic patients (under 39 years of age ) 
also died from coronary occlusion (24.4% ). Cerebral 
accidents were the cause of death in 20 patients and 
gangrene in 7. Coma was responsible for 3 deaths, 
hypoglycemia for 1, and miscellaneous causes (in- 
cluding pulmonary tuberculosis and cancer ) for 29. 
No death occurred in a patient under 20 years of age. 


TaBLe 4.—Cause of Death in 331 Patients 
with Proliferative Retinopathy 
Age at Death, Yr. 
40-59 604 
Nephropathy 86(65.7%) 30(46.4%) 22(19.0%) 7 
Arteriosclerotic 
heart disease ........... 32(24.4%) 20(34.5%) 124 
Cerebral accident . i 12 
Gangrene 


Hypoglycemia 
Miscellaneous 


The analysis clearly demonstrates that prolifera- 
tive retinopathy does not occur to the same degree 
in all diabetic patients with long-term disease, but 
predominantly in the young and middle-aged 
adults who have had diabetes for an average of 
approximately 17 years. The reason for the high 
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incidence in the younger age groups is not clear, 
but it is suggestive of a close relationship to the 
severity of diabetic aberration of metabolism. 

Our data do not support the assumption in the 
literature that simple and proliferative diabetic 
retinopathy are two fundamentally different ocular 
disorders. In many of our patients, neovasculariza- 
tion was superimposed on features characteristic of 
simple retinopathy. Neither do our results suggest 
that diabetes in patients who develop proliferative 
retinopathy is different etiologically from that of 
diabetics with simple retinopathy.* 

The hereditary background was quite similar in 
patients with or without proliferative retinopathy. 
However, the type of diabetes, in terms of the de- 
gree of severity, differed in patients with prolifera- 
tive retinopathy in that their diabetes generally 
was labile, required relatively large doses of insulin, 
and was difficult to control. This relationship be- 
tween the incidence of proliferative retinopathy 
and the juvenile type of diabetes provides evidence 
that the metabolic disturbance consequent on an 
insulin deficiency constitutes a major factor in the 
production of the retinal lesions. Further support 
for this contention is afforded by the recent re- 
ports ® of retinopathy in patients with diabetes of 
hemochromatosis, of retinopathy and classic dia- 
betic glomerulosclerosis in those with gross pan- 
creatic fibrosis, and of retinopathy in the diabetic 
patients after pancreatectomy and relapsing pan- 
creatitis. 

Hypertension plays little or no role in the 
development of proliferative retinopathy, since the 
majority of our patients had no hypertension. Dia- 
betic nephropathy often followed, rather than 
preceded, the onset of proliferative retinopathy. 

Proliferative retinopathy developed often insidi- 
ously in the absence of an initial intravitreous 
hemorrhage and, thus, appeared to be formed by 
a primary new vessel proliferation. However, some 
cases of proliferative retinopathy may be ushered 
in as a_ profuse retinal hemorrhage _perfor- 
ating the internal limiting membrane. (Because 
neovascularization was occasionally observed in 
retinas showing but a few microaneurysms, it is 
incorrect in all cases to regard proliferative 
retinopathy as an advanced stage of simple 
retinopathy.) In agreement with others,"’ it has 
been our experience that venous alterations are 
prominent features in cases of diabetic retinopathy 
progressing to proliferative retinopathy. Venous 
congestion and stasis was often an outstanding find- 
ing in these patients, and, occasionally, the retinal 
alterations suggested a typical occlusion of one of 
the main venous branches. The pathogenesis of 
proliferative retinopathy may well be explained by 
the association with marked, prolonged venous 
stasis. 
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Even though the exact nature of the stimulus 
which governs the growth of newly formed blood 
vessels in the retina is not known, recent clinical 
and experimental studies ** of retrolental fibroplasia 
(retinopathy of prematurity) have increased our 
knowledge as to this process. The retina has the 
highest rate of metabolism of any body tissue and 
demands an excellent blood supply.’* Neovascul- 
arization takes place from the venules in an ap- 
parent response to factors associated with relative 
retinal anoxia. Ashton found in pathological 
specimens of diabetic proliferative retinopathy that 
the neovascularizations were always associated 
with underlying areas of obliterated capillaries or 
obstructed veins. It is now believed that prolifera- 
tive retinopathy primarily formed by an organizing 
intravitreous hemorrhage is relatively rare in pa- 
tients with diabetes.’’ Each recurrent hemorrhage 
with scarring causes further retinal deterioration. 

Because of the potential importance of the venous 
changes in the development of diabetic retinopathy, 
Ditzel and co-workers '° recently studied the small 
vessels at a microscopic level in the bulbar con- 
junctiva. They found that venular dilation as part 
of a vascular response occurred frequently in young 
diabetics, to a lesser degree in middle-aged patients, 
and rarely in old diabetics, and therefore it shows 
a similar distribution in age as do both the retinal 
venous changes and the proliferative retinopathy. 
The venular dilation was often reversible, present 
for periods from the early onset of diabetes, and 
fluctuating with some relationship to the degree of 
diabetic metabolic disturbance."* The venular re- 
sponse, leading to stasis and slight exudation, was 
correlated with the presence and severity of 
retinopathy, indicating that reversible changes, 


-particularly in the veins, play an important role in 


the development of the diabetic retinopathy. 

When proliferative retinopathy has occurred, 
every effort should be made to control diabetes, to 
use insulin skillfully, and to maintain good nutri- 
tion. The effect of hypophysectomy has so far not 
been beneficial in our few patients with prolifera- 
tive retinopathy in whom it has been employed. 
Our experience with proliferative retinopathy lends 
further support to the growing conviction that the 
sequelae of long-term diabetes are related to the 
degree of control maintained over the years. There- 
fore, the physician is obligated to plan treatment 
and to supervise management in such a way as to 
provide the best contro] attainable at the present 
time of hyperglycemia, glycosuria, and other ab- 
normalities. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In an analysis of 847 consecutive cases of pro- 
liferative retinopathy among diabetic patients at 
the Joslin Clinic, no patient was found with this 
condition who had had good control of diabetes 
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with adequate diet and insulin therapy from the 
onset of the diabetes. The age at the onset of dia- 
betes proved of greatest significance, in that dia- 
betes developing early in life is. severe, whereas 
diabetes developing late in life is, in general, mild. 

Early diagnosis of diabetes and continuous con- 
trol of diabetes may be of maximum importance in 
postponing and preventing proliferative retinitis, 
since many patients are now known to have sur- 
vived diabetes with onset in childhood for periods 
of 20 to 30 years without any evidence of retinal 
hemorrhages when diabetic treatment has been 
adequate. The average duration of diabetes in this 
group at the time retinitis proliferans was recog- 
nized was 17.6 years, although it was impossible to 
correct the errors which are due to late or delayed 
diagnosis. The influence of sex and heredity ap- 
peared no different in diabetic patients with pro- 
liferative retinopathy than in those without. 

The association of proliferative retinopathy and 
malignant diabetic nephropathy, or glomeruloscle- 
rosis of diabetes, is more intimate. Hypertension 
and albuminuria, although frequently absent at the 
onset, almost invariably appeared within months or 
years after the retinopathy. Causes of death were 
predominantly due to the diabetic nephropathy. 
Uremia was present in more than 50% of the pa- 
tients. In the older group, although chronic glomer- 
ulosclerosis had been present, the terminal event 
was in many instances coronary occlusion. 

The association of retinitis proliferans ( prolifera- 
tive retinopathy) with diabetic nephropathy and 
premature atherosclerosis in the young patient with 
severe diabetes further identifies this condition as 
one of the specific products of insulin deficiency 
and of the other metabolic defects which constitute 
the disease diabetes mellitus. The postponement or 
prevention of proliferative retinopathy is possible 
by intensified efforts to find diabetes early and to 
provide for its continuous adequate treatment by 
skillful use of insulin and of dietary measures. 


15 Joslin Rd. (15) (Dr. Root). 


Drs. W. P. Beetham, J. Herbert Waite, Alfred Scott, John 
Hill, and Henry Mosher provided reports of ophthalmologi- 
cal examinations. 
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long to emotionally healthy and mature parents and to neurotic and insecure 
parents. In other words, the typical parent of a handicapped child is, like 
most of us, a person who can take just so much and no more. There are many ways 


Toe FAMILY OF THE HANDICAPPED CHILD.—Handicapped children be- 


in which parents of handicapped children say “This is too much.” Social workers 
and nurses have heard them all again and again. Let us hope that the ears of 
doctors, nurses, and social workers will be tuned to hear the true meaning of what 
is being said, and that their professional services will be broad enough and flexible 
enough to meet the needs. For if the families of handicapped children can be 
salvaged the children can probably be salvaged too.—E. S. Reid, Helping Parents of 


Handicapped Children, Children, January-February, 1958. 
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DIABETES IN A NEW ENGLAND TOWN 
III. A COMPREHENSIVE BASELINE STUDY IN OXFORD, MASS. 
Hugh L. C. Wilkerson, M.D., Leo P. Krall, M.D. 


and 


Frank K. Butler, M.S., Boston 


In 1946, a survey to determine the prevalence of 
diabetes mellitus in an American community was 
conducted in Oxford, Mass.’ The survey findings 
indicated a diabetes prevalence of 1.7% and sug- 
gested the estimate of one million known and one 
million unknown cases of diabetes in the United 
States. This estimate of diabetes prevalence has 
since become the basis for nationwide detection 
programs.” A follow-up study, in 1950,’ confirmed 
the previous findings and added the information 
that persons with “a little sugar in the urine” or 
blood sugar levels “a little higher than normal” de- 
veloped diabetes eight times oftener than those 
with normal blood sugar levels (14.4% as compared 
to 1.8%). The 1950 investigations further indicated 
that a more comprehensive follow-up study was 
necessary to bridge the gaps in available knowledge 
of detection, diagnosis, onset, and progress of com- 
plications of the disease. Therefore, in 1953, the 
present study was undertaken to establish a base 
line for long-term epidemiologic studies. 


Study Groups 


Three groups of persons from the original 1946 
Oxford Study * were selected for long-term follow- 
up according to the following criteria: 

Diabetic Group.—Persons were diagnosed as hav- 
ing diabetes who repeatedly had one-to-two-hour 
postprandial venous blood sugar levels of more than 
169 mg. of sugar per 100 ml. of blood, as deter- 
mined by the Folin-Wu method, with glycosuria, or 
capillary blood sugar levels in excess of 199 mg. 
per 100 ml., as determined by the Folin-Malmros 
method, with glycosuria. Also included in this 
group were persons who had been previously given, 
by their physicians, a diagnosis of the disease. 

Blood Sugar Suspect Group.—Persons were classi- 
fied as blood sugar suspects who had one-to-two- 
hour postprandial venous blood sugar levels 
between 140 mg. per 100 ml. and 169 mg. per 100 
ml, ( Folin-Wu method ) or capillary values between 
170 and 199 mg. per 100 ml. (Folin-Malmros 
method), with or without glycosuria. 

Normal Control Group.—A normal control group 
was selected from those persons with one-to-two- 
hour postprandial venous blood sugar levels less 
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A group of 525 people, originally studied 
with reference to diabetes in 1946, were 
restudied in 1950 and 1953. In the original 
group there were 294 classified as normal, 
70 as diabetic, and 161 as suspect because 
of postprandial hyperglycemia. In 1953, 292 
subjects remained available for study, and it 
was possible to draw certain conclusions as 
to the characteristics of diabetic and pre- 
diabetic patients. Persons classified as sus- 
pect were eight times as likely as the normals 
to appear later in the diabetic group. Ab- 
normalities of the eyes, heart, and great 
vessels were found much more frequently in 
the diabetic than in the other two groups. 
The predictive value of comprehensive phy- 
sical examinations was evident, and it ap- 
peared likely that further studies of this sort 
may yield hints as to prophylaxis against 
diabetes and its complications. 


than 140 mg. per 100 ml. or capillary blood sugar 
levels less than 170 mg. per 100 ml., without 
glycosuria. The group was randomly selected from 
age and sex strata similar to those of the blood 
sugar suspects. 

The figure shows the transition of these three 
groups from 1946 to the present study of 1953 and 
shows what happened to the original 525 persons 
selected and classified in the 1946 study. In addition 
to the 292 persons indicated for 1953 in the figure, 
15 persons from the general population of Oxford 
were included. They were persons who had been 
given a diagnosis of diabetes by their private physi- 
cians and who were referred to our epidemiologic 
study in the interim period between 1950 and 1953. 
The diagnoses were confirmed by our laboratory. 

For the purpose of this base-line study, the blood 
sugar suspect group and normal control group of 
1953 were combined and designated as “nondia- 
betic.” The total of 307 persons available for study, 
therefore, comprised 72 diabetic and 235 nondiabetic 
individuals. Eight persons with questionable dia- 
betes were conservatively classified in the non- 
diabetic group. 
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Method 


The study in 1953 was broadened to include a 
history; physical examination; ophthalmological 
examination; retinal photographs; x-ray studies of 
the chest, pelvis, and extremities; and a i2-lead 
electrocardiogram. The laboratory work consisted 
of routine postprandial blood sugar determinations 
and glucose tolerance tests, when indicated; urine 
sugar and albumin tests; and determinations of 
blood serum cholesterol and lipid values. Periodic 
follow-up examinations have been made throughout 
the length of the study. 

Preliminary Background.—The purpose of the 
comprehensive examinations in this study was to 
compare abnormalities in the diabetic and nondia- 
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»7 


STUDY 
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DIABETIC 
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OF SUSPECT GROUP | 57 Confirmed | | CONTROL 
1953 8 Questionable GROUP 
65 TOTAL 167 


Transition of original Oxford study groups. Total of 292 
does not include 15 diabetic persons referred to this present 
study from other sources. 


betic groups and also to establish a base line from 
which later studies on the same groups may be 
evaluated. As a preliminary background to the 
pathological results, a tabular summary of age, sex, 
heredity, and weight data is presented. 

Age and Sex: Of the 72 diabetic persons who met 
our criteria in 1953, 38 are males and 34 are fe- 
males. They are an older group than the 235 non- 
diabetic persons; 26.4% are 65 years and over, as 
compared with 16.2% of the nondiabetic group; 
59.7% are in the age group 45-64, as compared with 
41.7% of the nondiabetic group (table 1). The age 
factor has been considered in the pathological find- 
ings studied for the two groups. 
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Heredity: Of the diabetic group, 43.1% reported 
one or more relatives with diabetes in the imme- 
diate family (parents, siblings, or children), and an 
additional 19.4% reported other blood relatives with 
diabetes ( grandparents, aunts and uncles, or other). 
The 62.5% positive history in the diabetic group 


TABLE 1.—Age and Sex Distribution of Individuals Studied, 
by Classification, 1953 


Diabetics Nondiabetics 
Male, Female, Male, Female, 
Age, Yr. No. No. Total @ No. No. Total &% 
0 1 1 14 7 2” a7 
1 3 4 56 «610 16 6 110 
3 2 5 69 21 6 1986 
5 9 924 23 226 
19 10 29 03 2 2 45 19.1 
10 y 19 64 2 16 869162 
38 72 1000 118 117 235 «4100.0 


compares with 21.7% in the nondiabetic group 
(14.0% in the immediate family and an additional 
7.7% with other blood relatives) (table 2). 

Overweight: On the basis of weight in 1953, the 
percentage of overweight diabetic males is about 
the same as in nondiabetic males: 34.3% compared 
with 32.5%. The percentage of overweight diabetic 
females is greater (46.6% ) than nondiabetic females 
(34.5%). The difference is marked only for those 
aged 45 to 54 years. 

On the basis of weight prior to 1953, 70% of 
diabetic males gave a history of previous overweight 
as compared with 47.9% of nondiabetic males. The 
percentage is greater for every age group 45 years 
and over. There was a history of overweight in 80% 
of diabetic females as compared with 52% in non- 
diabetic females. The differences, in general, hold 
for each age group.* 

Pathological Differences Between Groups.— 
Through detailed physical and laboratory examina- 
tions it was hoped that pathological differences be- 
tween the diabetic and nondiabetic groups could be 
discerned and defined. The results obtained from 
examinations of the skin, eyes, heart, and blood ves- 
sels are presented. 


TABLE 2.—Family History of Diabetes, by Classification, 1953 


Diabetics Nondiabeties 
| 
History of Diabetes No. %o No. % 
No family history ........ 27 87.5 IM 78.3 
Family history ........... 45 62.5 | 21.7 
Immediate family ...... 31 43.1 33 Mo 
Other relatives than 
immediate family .... Mu 19.4 18 7.7 
72 100.0 235 100.0 


Skin: Skin abnormalities and infections were not 
significantly different between the two groups, con- 
firming clinical observations. 

Eyes: Sixty-five (90%) of the diabetic persons 
and 201 (86%) of the nondiabetic persons had 
comprehensive ophthalmological examinations 


which included detection of retinal lesions, i. e., 
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punctate and flame hemorrhages, cotton-wool and 
yellowish exudates and retinitis proliferans, vascu- 
lar sclerosis of retinal vessels, and cataracts and 
blindness. Table 3, which summarizes the findings 
for both groups, shows a significant difference (at 
the level p=0.99) in retinal lesions between the 
diabetic and nondiabetic person. It is observed that 
the abnormalities are not associated necessarily 
with old age but occur with distressing frequency 
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two groups in regard to the abnormalities of tortu- 
ous great vessels are questionable, while elongation 
of the aortic knob and widened aorta are more 
pronounced among the diabetics in the 25-44 and 
45-64 year age groups. 

X-ray of the Chest, Pelvic, and Leg Vessels.— 
Calcifications of the vessels of the chest, pelvis, and 
legs were not uncommon in both groups (table 5). 
They were, however, more marked among the dia- 


TaBLe 3.—Findings of Eye Examinations, by Age, Type, and Classification, 1953 


Diabetics, Nondiabeties, — 


No. 
35 

201 

131 


Retinal Lesions, %* 


Vascular Sclerosis 
of Retinal Vessels, % Cataracts, % 


iabeties Nondiabetics Diabetics Nondiabeties Diabeties Nondiabeties 


0 0 0 
1.0 73.2 66.7 
5.7% 100.0 91.4 


73.8 47.8 
2.3 81.3 73.3 


* Includes punctate and flame hemorrhages, yellowish and cotton-wool exudates, and retinitis proliferans. 


in the younger (25-44 years) and the middle-aged 
(45-64 years) diabetic individuals. Three blind 
diabetic persons were found in the 45-64 year age 
group, while there were no blind persons in the 
nondiabetic group. The evidence found under this 
category becomes increasingly significant when it is 
observed that these abnormalities are almost non- 
existent among the nondiabetics. 

Vascular sclerosis of the retinal vessels occurs 
with marked frequency in both the diabetic and 
the nondiabetic. The data indicate, however, that 
this abnormality may be associated with age, since 
the 81% and 73% of the diabetics and nondiabetics, 
respectively, thus afflicted are aged 45 years and 
over. 


betics and were found in 73.3% aged 25 and over 
as compared with 46.2% in nondiabetics. The only 
age group in which a marked difference occurs is 
the 45-64 year age group. Here the percentage of 
diabetics with calcification is 76.3% as compared 
with 55.2% in nondiabetics. In the younger dia- 
betics (25-44 years) calcifications were no more 
marked than in the normal group. For those aged 
65 and over, calcifications were almost universal. 

The site of calcification occurred almost equally 
in the chest, pelvis, and leg vessels in the diabetics. 
Increased vascular damage in the diabetics is fur- 
ther demonstrated by the fact that three had suf- 
fered limb amputations and one had had bilateral 
midthigh amputations. 


TABLE 4.—X-ray Findings of the Heart and Great Vessels by Age, Type, and Classification, 1953 


Diabetics, Nondiabeties, 
No. No 


Left Ventricular 
Hypertrophy, % 


Tortuous Other 
Great Vessels, % Great Vessels, %* 


Diabetics Nondiabeties Diabeties Nondiabeties Diabetics Nondiabeties 


12.5 15 
55.3 29.2 
78.6 65.6 


55.0 25.5 
61.5 38.3 


* Aortie knob elongated, aorta widened and elongated. 


Cataracts, in our series, are found to exist more 
frequently in diabetics, irrespective of age. This is 
a finding known to have been questioned as a re- 
sult of analyses made by Waite and Beetham ° in 
1935. 

X-ray of the Heart and Great Vessels.—The ab- 
normality of left ventricular hypertrophy appeared 
to be more frequent among the diabetics x-rayed 
than among the nondiabetics. Of the diabetics aged 
45 and over, 26.9% showed some irregularities while 
only 10.9% of the nondiabetics in this age group had 
similar defects (table 4). Differences between the 


Other Characteristics of the Diabetic Group.— 
Other characteristics of the diabetic patients also 
were studied. 

Medical Visits: Approximately 21% of the dia- 
betics who had had the disease for more than one 
year had not seen a physician within a year. Thirty- 
three per cent had made one or two visits, while 
28% had been under close supervision with six 
medical visits or more yearly. The percentage of 
nondiabetics who had not seen their physician was 
38.3, considerably greater than that of the diabetics. 
While many of the diabetics are apparently not 
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frequently examined, the number of their medical 
visits is still greater than that of nondiabetics in the 
community. 

Insulin Administration and Urine Testing: Thirty- 
eight of the 72 diabetics (53%) were taking from 10 
to 70 units of insulin daily while 34 (47%) were 
taking no insulin at all. The persistently elevated 
blood sugar levels of the latter group would seem 
to indicate that these individuals should be con- 
sidered for a more restricted dietary regimen or 
the addition of some kind of insulin schedule. 

Forty-eight per cent of the diabetic group checked 
their urines regularly, 12% tested it infrequently, 
and the remainder not at all. 

Birth Weights and Pregnancies: Of 23 diabetic 
females over age 40, 47.8% gave a history of one 
pregnancy or more resulting in a baby with birth 
weight of 10 lb. or greater. Seventy per cent of 
these 23 females had four pregnancies or more. In 
the nondiabetic group, 20% of 25 females over age 
40 reported one or more pregnancy with baby birth 
weight of 10 Ib. or more. Only 28% of these 25 
females had four pregnancies or more. The evidence 
seems to indicate that more diabetic women give 
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ticular attention to eyeground examinations and 
electrocardiograms will provide the examiner with 
an accurate appraisal of the onset and progress of 
accompanying complications, such as retinopathy 
and changes consistent with early arteriosclerotic 
heart disease. 

To the physician and his diabetic patient the fu- 
ture picture is a serious one. The natural history of 
diabetes indicates that, in the majority of cases, 
more rapid and extensive deterioration is likely 
with increased duration of the disease. It is a strange 
paradox that, in spite of increasing medical knowl- 
edge about diabetes mellitus and with almost posi- 
tive means of diagnosis available, this chronic 
disease frequently remains undiagnosed and the 
victims untreated. Even when the disease is diag- 
nosed and the patients are treated, its complications 
continue to be a source of disability to the patient 
and an increasing problem to the physician, often 
imposing a heavy socioeconomic burden on the 
patient’s family and community. 

The data presented suggest that definitive studies 
are needed to identify factors influencing the onset 
and progress of complications due to diabetes and 


Chest Vessels, % 


Diabetics, Nondiabeties, — 
No. No. D 


Age, Yr 
68 0 0 
38 96 55.3 31.3 
14 31 100.0 87.1 
TOCA 60 195 58.3 29.2 


5 127 


Leg Vessels, % 


Pelvic Vessels, % 


12.5 10.3 12.5 44 12.5 11.8 
63.2 37.5 13,5 76.3 
64.3 74.2 WO 1 100.0 93.5 
6.7 33.8 WO 17.4 73.3 46.2 

416.5 5.8 244 82.7 64.6 


birth to large babies than do nondiabetic women. 
This is consistent with the findings of Hoet,® Moss 
and Mulholland,’ and Jackson.* 


Comment 


The findings in this phase of the Oxford study are 
important to the practicing physician because this 
study group is not a hospital or selected clinical 
population but consists of a diabetic population in 
a typical community setting. The findings therefore 
reflect varying degrees of control. 

In contrast to the usual findings in medical litera- 
ture, results of this study show that males are just 
as likely to have diabetes mellitus as females and 
that, while most known diabetics are past middle 
age, the condition is found in all age groups. These 
data also indicate that the diabetic has three times 
as many relatives who have diabetes as compared 
with the nondiabetic and that about two-thirds of 
the diabetics have one known diabetic relative or 
more. 

From the data presented, it is evident that the 
family physician has an opportunity to practice 
health education as well as preventive medicine, 
because the average diabetic sees his doctor far 
more frequently than the average nondiabetic. Par- 


to relate prognosis to varying degrees of contro] as 
influenced by insulin, weight, and diet. This con- 
cept was stated succinctly by Hardin and asso- 
ciates °: “The question of whether retinopathy and 
other degenerative diseases accompanying diabetes 
may be prevented or delayed by properly ordered 
treatment has been the subject of much investiga- 
tion without a universally accepted decision. Prob- 
ably the answer will not be achieved until the 
pathologic physiology of the degenerative lesions is 
completely understood and the causative factors 
are clearly related to their effects.” 


Summary 


The status of the Oxford study groups of 1946- 
1947 has been reviewed after seven years. Despite 
the attrition of time and migration, the group with 
diabetes increases as persons in the blood sugar 
suspect group develop diabetes eight times faster 
than the normal control group. Results of the com- 
prehensive physical examinations of the diabetic 
group and the nondiabetic group comprising the 
blood sugar suspect and normal control groups have 
been studied. Abnormalities are significantly more 
frequent in the diabetic group in comparison with 
the nondiabetic group, particularly in the eyes, 
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heart, and great vessels. The study serves to estab- 
lish a base line and points to a need for future 
comparative evaluations where pathological findings 
may be correlated with degrees of control. 


77 Warren St. ( Dr. Wilkerson ). 
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LONG-TERM ANTICOAGULANT THERAPY IN CORONARY DISEASE 


Robert E. Ensor, M.D. 


H. Raymond Peters, M.D., Baltimore 


Anticoagulant therapy in acute myocardial infarc- 
tion is now well established, according to most 
authorities on the subject. Long-term therapy after 
the acute attack requires accumulation of statistics 
over a long period of years to make any conclusions 
valid. This is not an easy matter to evaluate, be- 
cause there are countless variables entering into 
the natural history of these cases of coronary artery 
disease. The information available would seem to 
show that patients given long-term treatment are 
favorably affected. 


Review of Literature 


In the last few years, reports have been appearing 
in the literature on experiences with anticoagulants 
in the long-term treatment of coronary disease. In 
March, 1954, Nichol and co-workers ' reported 295 
patients with coronary disease on long-term anti- 
coagulant therapy. The duration of treatment in 
this series ranged from three months to seven years. 
To summarize their results, in these 295 patients 
there were 41 deaths (13.8%) and 7 recurrences, 
while in the control group of 110 patients (after 
anticoagulant therapy was stopped) there were 37 
deaths (33%) and 14 recurrences. 

In April, 1955, Foley and co-workers * reported on 
300 outpatients with myocardial infarction treated 
with long-term anticoagulant therapy. They sum- 
marized 23 cases as follows: In 11 patients who had 
had two or more episodes before therapy and who 
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An attempt has been made to evaluate 
the effectiveness of continuing the adminis- 
tration of anticoagulants over a period of 
years in the treatment of coronary heart dis- 
ease. In a series of 521 patients there was a 
group of 408 with myocardial infarction, with- 
in which it was possible to make comparisons 
between 268 patients who kept up the anti- 
coagulant treatment and 1 40 (pseudocontrols) 
who discontinued such treatment after three 
months to 10 years. Mortalities at both the 5- 
year and 10-year epochs were higher for the 
pseudocontrols (29 and 36%) than for those 
who continued the treatment (21 and 25%). 
The 5-year and 10-year mortality figures in 
the series available in the literature in which 
anticoagulants were not given (true controls) 
are 44 and 68% respectively. The conclu- 
sion that anticoagulant therapy improved the 
prognosis for the patient was corroborated 
by other comparisons within this series as 
well as comparisons with data published by 
other investigators. Anticoagulants in the 
dosages here used caused 58 minor and 
several rather severe hemorrhagic episodes 
but no fatalities. 
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were not given anticoagulant therapy, over a period 
of 587 months there were 49 thromboembolic epi- 
sodes (including 30 instances of myocardial infarc- 
tion and 10 of pulmonary embolism); when anti- 
coagulants were given, over a period of 393 months 
there were 3 thromboembolic episodes. In 12 pa- 
tients who had had one episode and who were not 
given anticoagulant therapy, over a period of 41 
months there were 12 thrombembolic episodes; 
when anticoagulants were given, over a period of 
554 months there was only one episode. 

Also in 1955, Suzman and associates * reported 
on 82 cases treated with anticoagulants for periods 
of 3 to 76 months after coronary thrombosis. We 
have summarized their results as follows: In the 
long-term group, the mortality was 7.3% and there 
were 7 recurrences (8%); in the control group, the 
mortality was 33% and there were 24 recurrences 
(27%). In patients with severe disease who were 
given long-term therapy, the mortality was 9% and 
there were 7 recurrences; in the control patients 
with severe disease, the mortality was 46.7% and 
there were 21 recurrences. The mortality was 14.3% 
before therapy was started in patients with severe 
recurrent disease; it was 66% in the control patients 
with severe recurrent disease. 

In 1956, Keyes and co-workers * reported the fol- 
lowing mortality in connection with long-term anti- 
coagulant therapy after myocardial infarction: After 
one year had elapsed, in control patients with a 
single episode the rate was 16.1% and in those with 
recurrent disease it was 31.2%, while in patients 
given anticoagulants the rates were 4.2 and 8.0% 
respectively. After two years, in control patients 
with a single episode the rate was 27.9% and in 
those with recurrent disease it was 39.6%, while in 
patients given anticoagulants the rates were 5.6 
and 8.0%. After three years, in control patients 
with a single episode the rate was 31.7% and in 
those with recurrent disease it was 52.1%, while in 
patients given anticoagulants the rates were 8.4 
and 10.0%. After four years, in control patients with 
a single episode the rate was 41.4% and in those 
with recurrent disease it was 62.5%, while in pa- 
tients given anticoagulants the rates were 8.4 and 
12.0%, 

In their series, the single infarction group con- 
sisted of 186 controls and 71 treated patients. In 
the recurrent infarction group there were 48 con- 
trols and 50 treated patients. The period of treat- 
ment ranged from six months to five years. These 
workers found the death rate in the group with 
single infarction to be three times greater when 
anticoagulants were not given. They also found 
that in the recurrent infarction group the death rate 
was five times greater without anticoagulant 
therapy. 

Manchester,” in December, 1957, reported an in- 
teresting study on a group of patients given long- 
term treatment with anticoagulants after myocardial 
infarction and a control group given an ascorbic 
acid placebo; there were approximately 200 patients 
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in each group. He found the incidence of subse- 
quent infarction to be three times greater in the 
control group than the treated group; the mortality 
was eight times more in the control group than the 
treated group. 

Manchester found that the development of angina 
pectoris subsequent to myocardial] infarction was 
the same in his treated as in his control group. In 
the anticoagulant group this occurred in 74 (36.2% ) 
and in the control group in 72 (36%). In the anti- 
coagulant group 38 (51.3%) showed improvement 
as indicated by increased tolerance in walking and 
performing the Master's two-step test. In the con- 
trol group 20 (27.5%) showed improvement. In the 
anticoagulant series there were 4 deaths (5.4%); 
in the control series there were 30 (41.6%). 

Nichol and co-workers * have presented a pooled 
clinical investigation in 1,091 patients with coronary 
atherosclerosis treated with anticoagulants for 3 to 
100 months, for a total of 24,454 months. The aver- 
age duration of therapy was 22.4 months. Their re- 
sults were as follows: 

In patients without frank infarction (impending 
infarction), in the treated group of 96 patients 
there were six deaths, or a mortality of 6.2%; in the 
abandoned group 32 patients stopped treatment 
after 315 months and, in a follow-up study over 732 
months, the mortality was 18.7%; and in the control 
group 10 patients were observed for 269 months 
and there were four deaths, or a mortality of 40%. 

In patients who had had one infarction, in the 
treated group of 735 patients there were 73 deaths, 
or a mortality of 10%; in the abandoned group 205 
patients stopped treatment after 2,423 months and, 
in a follow-up study over 3,708 months, the mor- 
tality was 18.5%; and in the control group 297 
patients were observed for 12,376 months and there 
were 110 deaths, or a mortality of 37%. 

In patients who had had multiple infarctions, in 
the treated group of 260 patients there were 52 
deaths, or a mortality of 20%; in the abandoned 
group 82 patients stopped treatment after 1,246 
months and, in a follow-up study over 950 months, 
the mortality was 56.1% and three were lost to 
follow-up; and in the control group 110 patients 
were observed for 3,276 months and there were 
42 deaths, or a mortality of 38.1%. 


Methods and Material of Present Study 


In our clinic, long-term anticoagulant therapy 
after acute myocardial infarction was initiated 15 
years ago. Our study of the accumulated cases has 
taken well over a year, and no new cases have been 
included in this study since June, 1956. We inter- 
viewed all active patients, obtained hospital records 
and private physicians’ information, and finally con- 
tacted patients who had discontinued therapy per- 
sonally wherever possible. Detailed methods of 
anticoagulant therapy as used in our clinic have 
been recently published.’ 

Our report of 521 cases comprises the following 
groups: (1) long-term anticoagulant therapy for 
myocardial infarction, 268 patients, and pseudo- 
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control (discontinued therapy), 140; (2) long-term 
therapy for coronary insufficiency, 55, and pseudo- 
control, 29; and (3) long-term therapy for angina, 
23, and pseudocontrol, 6. 

We have purposely used the term “pseudocon- 
trol” rather than control in our series of patients 
who discontinued therapy. The majority of authors 
have used such patients as controls. This type of 
control subject, not only in our series but in those 
of others, has had the beneficial effects of antico- 
agulant treatment for varying periods before such 
therapy was stopped. Such beneficial effects from 
even brief “long-term” therapy are evidenced by 
lowered mortality figures, as compared to those of 
completely untreated patients. This will be shown 
later. 
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comparing those given anticoagulants for three 
months to 10 years with those in whom this treat- 
ment was discontinued. This group excludes any 
patient who developed coronary thrombosis. Four 
(7.3%) of the 55 treated patients died, as compared 
to 19 (12.9%) of 147 patients not given anticoagu- 
lants as recorded in the study of Master and Jaffe. 
The group recorded in table 4 is not large, but 
the definite improvement of angina in 27.3% 
of patients in the treated group with coronary 
insufficiency and in 30.4% in the treated group with 
angina without coronary insufficiency is certainly 
worthy of note. 

Hemorrhage.—In the 268 patients on active long- 
term therapy, the following minor hemorrhagic 
episodes were noted: purpura (mild), 13; hema- 


TaBLeE 1.—Comparison of Mortality Estimated for Each Year After Myocardial Infarction® 


Anticoagulant Therapy 
(Present Study) 
— 


(Literature) 


Mortality, 
% 


Yearly 


Brot 
w 


No. 
2 
8 
8 
3 
6 
2 
6 
4 
5 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Total % Av.,% 


24.63 67.6 


Control Group, 


Pseudocontrol Group 
Mortality 


(Present Study) 


Mortality, 
Keyes % 
et al.,* ——— 
yo. Yearly Total 


Se wis 


BeBe 


35.7% 


* Tabulated in percentage of total patients on anticoagulant therapy for any one year. 
+S = Single attack of myocardial infarction prior to anticoagulant therapy; R= recurrent (two or more) attacks before treatment was 


instituted. 
1 Combined rate for single and recurrent. 


Results 


In the 268 patients who received long-term anti- 
coagulant therapy after myocardial infarction, there 
were 62 deaths, or 23.1% of the total series, and 10 
recurrent attacks with recovery, or 3.7% of the total 
series. Of those who died while on anticoagulant 
therapy, the last-recorded prothrombin time was 
below 20 seconds in 28 cases. Table 1 summarizes 
data for this series. 

Table 2 summarizes the data in treated patients 
with classification as to severity, length of time on 
therapy, and age group. The mortality, by year 
after therapy was stopped, for patients in the 
pseudocontrol group is recorded in table 3. It is 
interesting in this series to note that the mortality 
is highest in the first few years after discontinu- 
ance of therapy. Of the total of 52 who died, 42 pa- 
tients died within two years after stopping anti- 
coagulant therapy. 

In table 4 are listed the results of treatment in 
patients with acute coronary insufficiency and 
angina without attacks of coronary insufficiency, 


toma, 8; epistaxis, 13 (3 cases of multiple epi- 
sodes ); conjunctival hemorrhage, 5; rectal hemor- 
rhage, 10 (1 case of multiple episodes ); hemorrhage 
from gums, 7 (1 case of multiple episodes); and 
retinal hemorrhage, 2—a total of 58. 

In regard to major hemorrhagic episodes, anti- 
coagulant treatment was temporarily discontinued 
in two patients who had hematuria and who re- 
quired hospitalization and blood transfusion. Both 
are continuing anticoagulant therapy. One episode 
of rectal bleeding caused the patient to stop this 
treatment for one year, but it has now been re- 
started. In patients in whom anticoagulant therapy 
was permanently discontinued, there were six in- 
stances of nonfatal bleeding, including one rather 
severe case. One patient with slight gastric hemor- 
rhage died three months later of cancer of the 
stomach. 

Recently, unexpected gastric hemorrhage during 
anticoagulant therapy has, on investigation, revealed 
an occult visceral malignancy.* Hemorrhage has 
been the main argument against anticoagulant ther- 
apy. With the advent of vitamin K, preparations, 


| 
Infare- Cases, Deaths, 
Time Elapsed, Yr. tiont No. 
8 213 16.1 l 
R 39 31.2 
R 18 39.6 
R 10 52.1 
is R 7 62.5 
101 18.3 44.2 32.1 
R 6 21.0% 29.3% 
R 2 
R 1 
R 
ry 
ont 
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the possibility of severe hemorrhage is becoming 
less and less an objection to this therapy. In many 
instances, a small dose of vitamin K, will lower the 
prothrombin time toward normal within a few 
hours. It is to be noted, then, that in the entire 
series there were no deaths due to hemorrhage. 


Comment 


Interesting statistics on 25-year follow-up studies 
after myocardial infarction are appearing in the 
literature. These patients have not been treated 
with anticoagulant therapy and therefore make a 
good control group for the present study. 

Katz and co-workers,” in 1949, reported on 488 
patients with myocardial infarction, in some of 
whom follow-up studies were done for variable pe- 
riods up to six years. They estimated that about 
25% died within the first two months, 50% by the 
end of the first year, and 75% by the end of the 
third year. 
TABLE 2.—Age, Length of Therapy, and Severity of Disease 


in 192 Patients on Long-term Anticoagulant Therapy 
After Myocardial Infarction 


Severity 

Length of Age Group, Yr. = Re- 
Therapy, Mod- Se- 
Yr. 30-39 40-49 50-59 GO-4i9 70-79 80-89 Mild erate vere rent* 

1-2 3 7 4 3 hy 7 1 2 

8 18 13 2 16 18 7 2 

5 1 ll 1 7 7 7 2 

3 9 12 1 1 11 th 2 4 

Fos 1 12 7 2 “ 8 9 4 1 

6 18 7 1 6 30 13 2 

oh 1 4 1 2 1 5 

1 75 17 4 7 83 18 


* Prior to therapy. 


In 1951, Sigler '’ reported on a 25-year follow-up 
study of 1,700 patients with coronary disease. Of 
the 1,208 patients in Sigler’s series who had at least 
one attack of coronary occlusion, 785 were still alive 
when this report was compiled. In this series, 45.3% 
of the males and 37.8% of the females were alive 
five years or more after the first attack; 10.7% and 
10.4%, respectively, were still alive 10 years or 
more, and 2.1% of the males were still alive 15 
years or longer. 
Also in 1951, Master and Jaffe '' reported on sur- 
vival rates of 412 patients after acute coronary 
occlusion. They found that 40% made a complete 
recovery and 25% a satisfactory recovery. Of those 
who recovered completely, 40% survived over 5 
years and 25% survived over 10 years. They re- 
ported that the best prognostic guide appears to be 
the patient’s symptoms. 
In 1956, Richards and associates,'* in reporting 
their own series published following data: Thirty- 
- eight patients died within one month. Forty-nine 

per cent (79 of 162 patients or 39.5% of the total 
group) survived 5 years; 31% (50 of 162 patients ) 
10 years; 14% (23 of 162 patients) 15 years; and 
5% (8 of 162 patients) 20 years. Six patients lived 
more than 25 years after acute infarction. 
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According to these authors, the best index to 
long-term prognosis after myocardial infarction is 
the degree of recovery of the patient after the acute 


TaBLe 3.—Mortality of Pseudocontrol Subjects in Years After 
Discontinuance of Anticoagulant Therapy* 


Infare- Doing Well, Died, No. Mortality, 
Time Elapsed, Yr. tiont No. (Total, 52) % 
70 28 40.0 
R 17 5 29.4 
gene Ss 55 5 91 
R 10 4 40.0 
S 33 3 9.1 
R 7 1 43 
Ss 23 3 13.0 
R 6 1 16.7 
S 13 1 Ja 
R 4 0 
R 2 0 we 
Ss 2 0 
R 1 0 


* Patients had been previously treated with anticoagulants for three 
months to 10 years. 

+S = Single attack of myocardial infaretion prior to anticoagulant 
therapy; R = reeurrent (two or more) attacks before treatment was 
instituted. 


period of infarction. Of the 55 patients in the series 
of 200 who had “complete” clinical recovery after 
myocardial infarction, 45 (85%) were alive after 5 
years, 31 (56%) after 10 years, and 6 (11%) after 
25 years. 

These authors also presented the statistics shown 
in table 5, which include untreated patients with 
long-term disease in their own group as well as in 
others’ series. 

The authors mention that the patients reported 
in their own series had disease of more than av- 
erage severity, due to an element of selection by 
consultation. A considerable number of patients 


TaBLe 4.—Results of Treatment in Patients with Acute Coro- 
nary Insufficiency and Angina Without Coronary Insufficiency 


Angina Without 


Coronary Insufficiency 
“~ —Coronary Insufficiency 


Anti- Diseon- -— — 
Coagulant tinued Anti- Diseon- 
Therapy Therapy Coagulant tinued 
No. &% No. % No. No. 
No angina ............ 45 23 
4 73 3 10.3 0 1 
Angina persistent or 
5.5 3 03 1 1 
Definite improvement 
in angina ........... 27.3 1 34 0 
Recurrences .......... 14.5 2 69 


* All were improved on anticoagulant therapy before it was with- 
drawn. 


with coronary disease in our series who were given 
anticoagulants were referred to us by their physi- 
cians because of continuing or developing symp- 
toms after the initial attack. It is our belief, then, 
that in regard to severity of disease our own series, 
in a general way, is comparable to that of Richards 
and associates. 

We have briefly reviewed the literature both for 
statistics on long-term anticoagulant therapy after 
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myocardial infarction and also for survival rates of 
patients not given anticoagulant therapy in 25-year 
follow-up studies now available. 

The 10-year mortality of 67.6%, as averaged from 
the literature, in patients who did not receive anti- 
coagulants would seem entirely disproportional to 
the mortality of 35.7% in our patients who discon- 
tinued anticoagulant therapy after varying intervals. 
The number of patients (140) in the pseudocontrol 
group, especially toward the end of their 10-year 
period, is, admittedly, small. A large series must be 
reported before such statistics would be compa- 
rable. Until such time, certainly no conclusions can 
be drawn as to possible benefit in later years in 
those patients who received anticoagulants for 
varying intervals before discontinuance of this 
therapy. In all events, mortality in patients on long- 
term anticoagulant therapy would seem appreciably 
better than in the pseudocontrol subjects and cer- 
tainly far superior to those in the completely un- 
treated group. We would feel, then, that in this 
study of 428 cases our statistics may be of some 
significance. 


TaBLe 5.—Survival Rates in Patients® with 
Myocardial Infarction'* 
5-Yr. 10-Yr. 
Cases, Survival, Survival, 
Author No. % %o 

Bland, E. F., and White, P. D.: 

J.A. M. A. §17:1171-1178 (Oct. 4) 1941 
Billings, F. T, Jr, 

Am. J. Med. 73356 
Smith, C.: J. A. M. A. oy 167-170 

D. R.. and others. Cireulation 

Weiss, M. M.: . J. M. Se, 


Prd. ! Includes only those who lived at least one month after acute infare- 
on 


The question as to selection of cases in which 
initiation of long-term anticoagulant therapy is indi- 
cated has been a subject of discussion. Askey '* has 
reflected the opinion of quite a number of observers 
in stating that continuous long-term therapy is in- 
dicated for patients who survive severe or recurrent 
myocardial infarction or even for those who develop 
the anginal syndrome not responding to other treat- 
ment. In our own series such criteria were followed 
in many cases. However, for purposes of later com- 
parable statistics certain patients have been placed 
routinely on such therapy after their first attack. 

In the last four years an increasing number of 
reports has appeared in which statistical studies 
were given on long-term anticoagulant therapy after 
coronary thrombosis. In each instance, conclusions 
drawn were favorable and, at times, enthusiastic. 
In our own series it is our belief that the statistical 
evidence would certainly appear favorable and war- 
rants further study. However, we stress the fact 
that the natural course of coronary disease with all 
of its variables, including environmental and emo- 
tional factors, makes the statistics in this condition 
difficult to obtain and interpret. Conclusions must 
be drawn with the greatest caution and objectivity. 
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Summary 


In the present study, there were 268 patients who 
were given long-term anticoagulant therapy after 
myocardial infarction and 140 in whom this treat- 
ment was discontinued. Eighty-one of the long-term 
group were treated from 5 to 15 years with anti- 
coagulants. Of these patients, 23.1% died from car- 
diac disease 1 to 15 years after infarction and 3.7% 
had recurrences and survived. 

In the study of five-year statistics, the mortality 
in the treated group (combined single and recur- 
rent attacks) was 21.0%, compared with 44.2% in 
the true control group (as averaged from the lit- 
erature), in which patients had never received 
anticoagulant therapy. It is interesting to note in 
our “pseudocontrol” or discontinued-therapy group 
that the five-year mortality was 29.3%. Likewise, in 
a study of 10-year statistics, the mortality in the 
treated series was 24.6%, compared with 67.6% in 
the true control group. In the pseudocontrol group 
the mortality was 35.7% at the 10-year level. 


Mercy Hospital, Calvert and Saratoga streets (2) (Dr. 
Ensor). 

Mrs. Frances Horney, Miss Arden Kesmodel, and Miss 
Louise Manzo provided technical assistance in this study. 
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IN CHILDREN 


and 
S. Harris Johnson III, M.D., Pittsburgh 


During the past four years, nitrofurantoin has 
been administered therapeutically or prophylac- 
tically for periods up to 27 months to 100 children 
with chronic and recurrent urinary tract infection. 
All these patients were given follow-up examina- 
tions for at least six months. A long period of ob- 
servation and treatment was found necessary for 
adequate evaluation and control of this disease. 
Nitrofurantoin was found to be an effective agent 
for this disease because of its broad antimicrobial 
spectrum and its success in controlling most infec- 
tions initially and other infections by administration 
for a longer period. Prophylactically, it was success- 
ful in suppressing recurrent infection. No serious 
toxic effects were noted, and there was minimal 
development of bacterial resistance to this drug. 

Recurrent or chronic persistent urinary tract in- 
fection is the commonest pediatric urologic prob- 
lem. Since the symptoms may be minimal, or in 
some cases entirely absent, the disease is undoubt- 
edly more frequent than generally realized. It is our 
belief that recurrent infection is not a series of iso- 
lated episodes but repetitive exacerbations of one 
underlying and continuous disease. Because of the 
frequency with which pathogenic organisms are 
recovered from urine samples taken directly from 
the kidney, and because of the high incidence of 
vesicoureteral reflux in patients with symptoms of 
cystitis, potential renal infection must be considered 
even when the syndrome seems to consist only of 
cystitis. Therefore, we have used the term urinary 
tract infection, rather than cystitis or pyelonephritis, 
in discussing the disease in these children. 

We feel that, if urinary tract infection is allowed 
to progress, the atrophic changes of chronic pyelo- 
nephritis may eventually develop. The common lay 
belief that children “grow out of” acute episodes 
of infection is probably at least partly true, since 
the incidence of infection in the adolescent period 
is lower. Nevertheless, we feel that the damage 
from these prepuberal infections may persist into 
later life. This is difficult to evaluate accurately. In 
this series, 96% of the cases of uncomplicated uri- 
nary tract infection occurred in girls. During a simi- 
lar period, of 100 adults seen in consultation for 
pyelonephritis uncomplicated by other urologic dis- 
ease or pregnancy, 65% were women. Nine of 14 
patients in this group with severe atrophic changes 
were women. During this four-year period, six 
autopsies at the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 


From the Department of Urology, Children’s Hospital, and the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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Nitrofurantoin was used in the treatment 
of chronic or recurrent infection of the uri- 
nary tract in 100 children. In each case the 
diagnosis was confirmed by cystoscopy, 
urography, and the culturing of a pathogenic 
organism from the urine. The series included 
only children who were followed for at least 
six months and who were able to tolerate 
the medicament in adequate dosages. The 
therapeutic dosage was 6 to 10 mg. and the 
prophylactic dosage 1 to 5 mg. of nitrofuran- 
win per kilogram of body weight per day. 
In 36 children all manifestations of infection 
were stopped by this treatment, without com- 
plications or recurrences. In more than half 
of the patients who showed a good initial 
response, however, the infection recurred. 
The recurrence was commonly asymptomatic, 
being detected by urinalysis and culture. 
Two case histories illustrate the persistent 
nature of this infection and the need of con- 
tinuing prophylactic treatment for at least 
three months after the urine has become 
sterile. 


performed on patients from 20 to 50 years of age, 
revealed chronic pyelonephritis uncomplicated by 
other urologic disease as the primary cause of 
death. This constituted about 1% of the autopsies. 
Five of the six patients were women. 

The time to preserve renal tissue is at the onset 
of disease. Therefore, we feel it is important to 
treat these infections promptly and adequately even 
though the symptoms may be mild or the abnormal 
findings few other than pyuria and _ bacteriuria. 
Nitrofurantoin (Furadantin ) has characteristics that 
make it a valuable drug for long-term administra- 
tion to control urinary tract infection. These include 
its lack of toxicity, wide range of antibacterial ef- 
fectiveness, and reduced tendency to induce devel- 
opment of bacterial resistance to the drug.’ Our 
previous studies,’ indicating that nitrofurantoin is 
a suitable and effective urinary antimicrobial in 
children, were confirmed by a study of 52 children 
in 1956 by Ericsson and co-workers “ in a Swedish 
children’s hospital. Successful nitrofurantoin treat- 
ment of urinary tract infections in children also has 
been reported by several other clinicians in the 
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United States, including Carrol in 1955,’* Fetter 
and Warren in 1956, '" Stewart and Rowe in 1956,’* 
and Jawetz-and associates in 1957."* 

The ability of a drug to sterilize the urine im- 
mediately and to produce clinical improvement is 
not a final criterion of efficacy, since renal paren- 


TasLe 1|.—Patients with Urinary Tract Infection 
and Duration of Treatment 


Uneom- Com- 
plicated, plicated, 
No. No. 


Total 


Received nitrofurantoin for >6 mo. ............. 
Receiving nitrofurantoin at time of evaluation .. 


chymal infection may persist despite sterile urine.'* 
The control of infection can be presumed only after 
a long period of observation. This study was made 
and is being continued to determine the effective- 
ness of nitrofurantoin in controlling these chronic 
urinary tract infections in children for a prolonged 
period. 
Materials and Methods 

One hundred infants and children with chronic 
or recurrent urinary tract infection were treated 
with nitrofurantoin for variable periods up to 27 
months (table 1). The therapeutic dosage was 6 to 
10 mg. and the prophylactic dosage 1 to 5 mg. of 
nitrofurantoin per kilogram of body weight daily. 
The diagnosis was based on clinical history and ex- 
amination, including cystoscopy, urography, urinal- 
ysis, and a urine culture demonstrating a pathogenic 
organism. A severe anatomic abnormality of the 
urinary tract or neurogenic bladder disease was 
present in the 28 patients classified as having com- 
plicated urinary tract infection. Those children who 
had follow-up periods of less than six months, who 
received inadequate medication due to intolerance, 
or on whom concurrent surgery was performed are 
not included in this report. Patients who voided 
from a rectal reservoir or who had a foreign body 
in the urinary tract were not included because no 
more than transient sterilization of the urine was 
accomplished in such cases. Among the 72 patients 
with uncomplicated urinary tract infection, there 
were many with minor abnormalities, such as vesico- 
ureteral reflux, reduced urethral caliber, or cystitis 
cystica. 

The follow-up studies lasting 6 to 48 months in- 
cluded clinical observation, urinalysis, urine culture, 
and further urologic study when indicated. Periodic 
blood examinations were carried out. Of the 100 
patients, 66 had follow-up studies of over one year, 
10 of these of over three years. No case was con- 
sidered controlled unless the urine was sterile and 
the centrifuged urinary sediment microscopically 
normal. We feel that the method we used to evalu- 
ate urine cultures was satisfactory clinically. A 
growth of ve, gus bacteria on a two-drop plate 
was consider significant. Pyogenic organisms 
present only in a broth culture were considered 
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significant when they were the same as those re- 
covered during acute clinical infection. In the ab- 
sence of pyuria, using the study of Clabaugh and 
Rhoads,* we disregarded the organisms of low 
pathogenicity commonly present in the urethra. 

In some children, urinalysis showed normal find- 
ings but the culture persistently showed pathogenic 
organisms. If treatment was discontinued in these 


‘children an exacerbation of clinical infection often 


occurred, Therefore, we have considered a culture 
of a pyogenic organism to be significant in all but 
a few isolated instances, and, in the final deter- 
mination of those cases considered controlled, no 
culture contained pyogenic bacteria. 


Results 


Nitrofurantoin was successful in controlling the 
urinary tract infection in 82% of these 100 children 
(table 2). In the group without complications it 
was 92% successful. Recurrences were either elim- 
inated or reduced in incidence, duration, and sever- 
ity. By readministering or increasing the dosage of 
nitrofurantoin the infection was controlled again in 
all but six patients. In three of these, control was 
obtained by another antimicrobial. While the re- 
sults were not as satisfactory in patients with a 
marked anatomic abnormality, we believe it sig- 
nificant that the infection was controlled in 57% of 
these patients. In two patients infection was con- 
trolled prior to pyeloplasty, facilitating postopera- 
tive recovery. Other patients, whose infections could 
not be classified as controlled, had variable degrees 
of clinical improvement. 

Nitrofurantoin was administered for long periods 
to patients whose infections were resistant to all 
other antimicrobials, and this drug eventually con- 
trolled these infections in seven children (table 
3). Seven patients whose infection is not now con- 
trolled are currently receiving nitrofurantoin ther- 
apy of 3 to 13 months’ duration. 

This study confirmed our opinion that urinary 
tract infection is a persistent disease, since infection 


TasLe 2.—Results of Nitrofurantoin Treatment in 
Chronic Urinary Tract Infection 
Uneom- Com- 
plicated, plicated, 
No. No. 


Controlled 
No reeurrence 


Recurrence with prophylactic dosage, 
recontrolled by therapeutie dosage 5 


Recurrence when nitrofurantoin was discon- 
tinued, recontrolled by readministration .... 3 


Reeurrenece when nitrofurantoin was diseon- 
tinued, reeontrolled by administration of 
another antimicrobial 


Not controlled 12 


recurred in more than half of the patients who 
showed a good initial response (table 2). This fre- 
quency of recurrence increases with the length of 
follow-up period. In a considerable number of these 
children the recurrence was asymptomatic and dis- 
covered only by urinalysis and culture. Unfortu- 
nately, it is difficult to get some parents to bring 
their children back for these visits when the latter 
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are asymptomatic or have few symptoms. There- 
fore, the true incidence of recurrence is undoubt- 
edly higher than we have reported. 

Nitrofurantoin has been effectively administered 
prophylactically for as long as 27 months, with in- 
frequent development of drug-resistant bacteria. 
This was demonstrated, first, by the successful re- 
treatment with nitrofurantoin of recurrent infection 
in 27 children and, second, by successful control of 
recurrent infection in children taking a small pro- 
phylactic dosage, by increasing the dosage to a 
therapeutic level. Nineteen of the 24 patients in the 
group with uncomplicated infection and 8 of the 14 
patients with complicated disease are currently tak- 
ing nitrofurantoin because of recurrent infection 
after the drug was withdrawn. The infections are 
control’.d at this time apparently because nitro- 
furantoin treatment is being continued. Therefore, 
in about one-quarter of the entire reported series of 
patients, more or less continuous nitrofurantoin 
therapy has been required to control infection. It 
was our observation that, while 1 to 2 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight per day was effective in pre- 
venting recurrence of infection in most patients, 
some of them required a daily dosage of two to 
three times that amount. 

The broad antibacterial spectrum of nitrofuran- 
toin is important because of the variety of organisms 
encountered initially (table 4). Frequently, a differ- 
ent organism may be encountered either during the 
course of treatment or when infection recurs after 
treatment is discontinued. This change of organism 
during the course of observation occurred in 39 of 
our patients. A total of 210 organisms was encoun- 
tered initially, during recurrence of infection, or 
when the organism changed during treatment in 
these 100 patients (table 5). The tabulated results 
are not synonymous with a clinical control of infec- 
tion, since in some cases when an organism was 


TaBLe 3.—Summary of Infections Successfully Controlled 
Only by Long-term Nitrofurantoin Therapy 


Time 
Required 
for 
Case Original Control, 
° Complication Organism Mo. 
1 Neurogenie bladder ................. Esch. coli 13 
2 Neurogenie bladder .............+.++ Ps. aeruginosa 10 
3 Neurogenic bladder ................. Ps. aeruginosa ll 
4 Proteus 5 
5 Ps. aeruginosa 5 
6 Cystitis cystica: 
vesicoureteral reflux ............. Proteus 6 
7 Cystitis eystica; previous 
nephroureterectomy for 
hydronephrosis Esch. coli 3 
8 Previous nephrectomy for 
renal vein thrombosis ............ Proteus 6 
9 Ps. aeruginosa 6 


eliminated it was simultaneously replaced by an- 
other. They do indicate that nitrofurantoin is effec- 
tive against a wide range of organisms. 

No serious toxic effects were encountered in any 
patient in this series.. Two patients noted patchy 
alopecia, and nitrofurantoin was withdrawn. On 
recurrence of a urinary tract infection clinically 
resistant to all other antimicrobials, nitrofurantoin 
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was readministered and the alopecia did not recur. 
One patient who became drowsy on two occasions 
while taking nitrofurantoin was not treated with it 
again. In several patients, a mild rash appeared 
during treatment but the drug was not withdrawn 
and the rash disappeared. There was one Negro 


Tas_e 4.—Bacteriological Findings in Patients with 
Urinary Tract Infection 
Uneom- Com- 
plicated, plicated, 
No. No. 
Initial organism 
Paracolobactrum species 3 1 


Change in organism during treatment or when 


patient, but no alteration in the blood findings of 
any patient was observed. Variable degrees of gas- 
trointestinal intolerance, manifested by anorexia, 
nausea, and vomiting, were seen. The incidence of 
intolerance is difficult to determine, since whether 
it is tolerated may depend on the persistence of the 
parent in administering the medicament. When the 
parents are convinced of the necessity of adminis- 
tration the incidence of complete intolerance is low, 
although the daily dosage may have to be reduced. 
The newer flavored suspension is better tolerated. 
Those who refuse the suspension may accept a 
tablet crushed over a spoonful of syrup or honey or 
mixed with a carbonated beverage, peanut butter, 
or fruit preserves. 


Report of Cases 


Three case reports, representative of the various 
problems encountered, are presented. The first 
shows the control of recurrent infection of the 
urinary tract for a two-year period by vigorous and 
prolonged nitrofurantoin therapy. 


Case 10,—A 3-year-old girl was first seen on Sept. 23, 
1953, with a history of recurrent abdominal pain, frequency, 
dysuria, and pyuria. The condition could be temporarily 
relieved by antimicrobials. She was acutely febrile at that 
time and was receiving sulfisoxazole (Gantrisin) and peni- 
cillin. Physical examination was normal except for a tem- 
perature of 103 F (39.4 C). Cystoscopic examination 
showed nothing abnormal, except for a urethral stricture 
which was dilated. The upper urinary tract was normal. 
Urinalysis revealed pyuria. Escherichia coli and hemolytic 
streptococci were obtained on culture of the urine. Nitro- 
furantoin was given for a four-day period, but one month 
later pyuria was still present although the patient was 
asymptomatic. Nitrofurantoin therapy, 10 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight daily, was administered for a week and 
continued at half that dose for the next two months, Cul- 
tures during therapy and at its conclusion were sterile. 
During 1954, the patient had no urinary symptoms and six 
urinalyses and cultures showed no recurrence of infection. 
On May 31, 1955, occasional enuresis was noted. A urinaly- 
sis demonstrated pyuria, and a culture again showed Esch. 
coli. Nitrofurantoin was again prescribed, first 8 mg. and 
later 4 mg. per kilogram of body weight daily for a total 
of 10 weeks. Urinalyses and cultures during and at the 
conclusion of therapy showed no further infection. During 
the remainder of 1955 and 1956 and up to March 14, 1957, 
urinalyses showed normal findings and the cultures were 
sterile. 
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The next case illustrates infection controlled only 
by continuous prophylactic nitrofurantoin therapy. 
Infection recurred during prophylactic administra- 
tion, which necessitated an increase in the dosage 
for control. 


Case 11.—This 8-year-old girl was first seen on Sept. 10, 
1953, with a history of intermittent fever, frequency, and 
pyuria for five years. Treatment with various antimicrobials 
produced only transient relief. Urinalysis demonstrated 
pyuria, and urine culture showed a growth of Esch. coli. An 
anatomically normal urinary tract was seen on cystoscopy 
and pyelography. Nitrofurantoin, 8 mg. per kilogram of 
body weight daily, was given for two weeks. Urinalyses 
and cultures showed normal findings until Jan. 11, 1954, 
when pyuria recurred and a urine culture again grew 
Esch. coli. Nitrofurantoin, 8 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight per day, was given with a good result and the 
dosage was gradually reduced to 2 mg. per kilogram of 
body weight daily, but on Aug. 6, 1954, pyuria and bacil- 
luria with Esch. coli recurred. An increase in dosage to the 
original amount controlled the infection by Aug. 30, 1954, 
and the dosage was reduced to 4 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight per day. On this dosage the infection did not recur, 
and nitrofurantoin therapy was discontinued on March 24, 
1955. She did not return until Dec. 31, 1956. She was 
asymptomatic, but a few pus cells were found on urinaly- 
sis, together with a marked bacilluria with Esch. coli. 
Nitrofurantoin, 9 mg. per kilogram of body weight daily, 


Taste 5.—Effect of Nitrofurantoin on 210 Organisms 


ihnineted by 
Times 
Eneount- Nitro- Other “Anti. ot 
Type of Eliminated, 
Organism 
Esch. coli . 
Proteus 


cleared the urine, and a dosage of 3 mg. per kilogram has 
maintained a sterile urine. On July 20, 1957, cystoscopy 
and pyelography again demonstrated a normal urinary tract. 
There was no vesicoureteral reflux, and excretion of intra- 
venously given phenolsulfonphthalein at that time was 65% 
in 30 minutes. 


In case 2 (table 3), control of resistant infection 
was achieved by prolonged therapeutic treatment 
with nitrofurantoin despite the presence of a neuro- 
genic bladder, due to meningomyelocele, and re- 
sistant organism. Recurrence was prevented for a 
period of one year by prophylactic treatment with 
nitrofurantoin. 


Cast 2.—A 5-year-old girl was first seen on Sept. 23, 
1955, because of incontinence. She had a meningomyelocele 
repaired during a previous hospitalization, but there was a 
residual sacral neurological inadequacy. No effort had been 
made to control urination, and she was constantly wet. 
Residual urine was 50 cc., and the capacity of the bladder 
was 120 cc. Cystoscopy showed evidence of chronic cystitis, 
trabeculation, and cellule formation. The upper urinary 
tract appeared normal except for slight left ureterectasis. 
Urine cultures grew Proteus organisms. On urinalysis, the 
specific gravity was 1.018; the reactions for sugar and 
albumin were negative, but the centrifuged urinary sedi- 
ment contained many pus cells. The child was made to 
empty her bladder by suprapubic pressure every two hours, 
my with this routine she remained dry during the day. 
Nitrofurantoin, 7 mg. per kilogram of body weight daily, 
was prescribed, but after three months pyuria was still 
present and the urine culture demonstrated Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa. During the next six months this organism was 
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consistently present. A course of polymyxin therapy did 
not eliminate the Ps. aeruginosa, and nitrofurantoin therapy 
was continued. On June 19, 1956, urinalysis gave normal 
results and the urine culture showed no growth. The dosage 
of nitrofurantoin was gradually reduced to 2 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight per day, and subsequent urinalyses 
showed no pyuria and urine culture gave negative findings. 
There has been no change in symptomatology, with an 
uninfected urine. 


Conclusions 


Chronic or recurrent urinary tract infection in 
children is a persistent disease, inherently resistant 
to treatment. Follow-up studies must be done for 
long periods of time, with frequent urinalyses and 
urine cultures. Nitrofurantoin is an effective and 
nontoxic drug which is suitable for both therapeutic 
and prophylactic use. There is apparently little risk 
of development of drug-resistant bacterial mutants. 
Chronic urinary tract infections should be treated 
with a daily therapeutic dosage of 7 to 10 mg. of 
nitrofurantoin per kilogram of body weight given 
for at least two weeks after the urine has become 
sterile and the urinary sediment microscopically 
normal, A prophylactic dosage of 2 to 4 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight per day is then given for 
at least three more months. If this dosage is not tol- 
erated it may be reduced, but a longer period of 
treatment can then be anticipated. If infection 
recurs after nitrofurantoin has been withdrawn, the 
same schedule should be repeated but prophylactic 
treatment continued for a longer period of time. 
Any nonremediable abnormality of the urinary tract 
necessitates prolongation of treatment, depending 
on its severity. Nitrofurantoin therapy should not 
replace surgical treatment when such is indicated. 


6004 Penn Ave. (6) (Dr. Marshall). 
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The great majority of fractures of the tibial 
plateaus can be treated successfully by nonopera- 
tive means. Only a small percentage of these com- 
mon injuries are best handled by open reduction.’ 
The question as to which fractures are best handled 
by operative and which by nonoperative means is 
one that often tries the best surgical judgment. 

These injuries are often complicated, and no 
matter how they are handled a certain amount of 
permanent residual disability may be expected. 
There is always a long period of severe temporary 
disability during their healing, since unprotected 
weight-bearing cannot be permitted until union is 
solid. In the cancellous bone of the upper tibia this 
is not complete for about six months. 


Residual Disability 


The degree of permanent disability is influenced 
by roughness of joint surface, presence of deformity, 
associated injuries to structures within and/or out- 
side the joint, avascular necrosis, epiphysial arrest, 
muscle atrophy, and contractures. The greater the 
degree of roughness and articular irregularity pro- 
duced by the fracture, the earlier and more severe 
will be the degenerative changes within the joint. 
Probably a more important factor in the late devel- 
opment of traumatic arthritis is the presence of 
valgus, varus, or back-knee deformity. Since most 
of these fractures involve the lateral tibial plateau, 
valgus deformity is more common than either of 
the other two. 

The degree of injury to the articular cartilage, 
to the meniscus, and to other structures within the 
joint is often unsuspected prior to operation. This 
fact has led certain authors* to make especially 
strong statements as to the need for open reduction 
in the great majority of tibial plateau fractures. 

Injuries to soft tissue structures outside the joint 
also have an adverse effect on residual disability. 
Fractures of the tibial plateau have been called 
“the bumper fracture” because the mechanism of 
injury not infrequently is that of an automobile 
bumper striking the lateral aspect of the knee. The 
bruising effect of such a blow often predisposes to 
thrombophlebitis, and it may actually contuse or 
tear the peroneal nerve; both of these complications 
add to residual disability. 

Avascular necrosis of the detached comminuted 
fragments is most apt to occur after operative inter- 
vention. The blood supply to these fragments is 
interfered with, not only by the fracturing and 
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FRACTURES OF THE TIBIAL PLATEAUS 


Vernon Turner, M.D., Evanston, III. 


In cases of fracture of the tibial plateau 
the question whether to use open or closed 
methods of treatment must be answered by 
considering all the factors that may de- 
termine the degree of permanent residual 
disability. Since continued use of a deformed 
knee is likely to cause late arthritic changes, 
deformity that cannot otherwise be cor- 
rected is the primary indication for surgical 
procedures. In a series of 63 fractures of 
this kind, open reduction was considered 
necessary in only 7. The closed, nonopera- 
tive treatment used in the other 56 cases in- 
cluded these features: aspiration of free 
blood and joint fluid, manipulation with the 
patient under general anesthesia to correct 
deformity, skeletal traction, early motion, 
transfer from splint to brace, protection dur- 
ing the period of healing, and a program 
of exercises begun early and continued over 
a period of months. Unprotected weight- 
bearing cannot be permitted until union is 
solid (about six months), and a certain 
amount of permanent residual disability may 
be expected. 


displacing force but also by the surgeon as he lifts 
them out to try to fit them together into a normal 
relationship. 

Epiphysial arrest can occur only in the child. It 
is just as apt to occur in the epiphysial fracture with 
little displacement as in those with marked dis- 
placement. The muscle atrophy of disuse increases 
the disability. Muscle action is said to be the first 
line of defense of a joint; the ligaments are only 
secondary means of maintaining joint integrity. 

Fibrous adhesions have been shown to form 
within the joint, extending from the raw bone of 
the fractured plateau to the patella and to the infra- 
patellar fat pad.* Unless motion is begun early and 
continued, these adhesions become dense fibrous 
bands which effectively prevent motion. Actual 
contracture of the fibrous tissue capsule or of the 
fibrous tissue within the muscles, tendons, and 
ligamentous structures will occur when these frac- 
tures are treated by prolonged immobilization. In 
the young patient, stretching of these contractures 
about the knee is usually only a matter of normal 
use, but in the elderly person the contractures may 
lead to permanent disability. It is to be noted that a 
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majority of these injuries occur in people above 
the age of 50. In this series, only 12 out of 63 were 
younger than that age. 

The decision as to whether to use open or closed 
methods in the treatment of any individual case is 
based on a consideration of the factors influencing 
the degree of permanent residual disability. When 
confronted with a specific patient, the surgeon will 
ask himself which factors he hopes to eliminate by 
doing open surgery and which factors can be 
altered as favorably or more favorably by closed 
rather than open methods. It is questionable, for 
instance, whether the surgeon will be able to make 
a more smooth and regular joint surface than would 
have resulted had operation not been done. Early 


Fig. 1.—Long-leg, double-bar brace with free ankle 
motion, jock-knee, and adjustable pressure pads. 


motion of the uninjured femoral condyle on the 
multiple small fragments of the tibial plateau tends 
to mold them into position. At operation the sur- 
geon often finds that he must excise the lateral 
meniscus whether it is torn or not in order to obtain 
adequate exposure of the plateau fragments. He 
then finds that the cancellous bone has been 
crushed and that there is no longer enough bone 
substance to permit the jigsaw fragments to be put 
together perfectly. Some sort of bone graft usually 
must be used in order to support the fragments, and 
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the result is, at best, an approximation of smooth- 
ness. One may ask if the irregularity of the joint 
surface really is so important in the production of 
permanent residual disability. The defect left in the 
articular surface of the knee when a large osteo- 
chondritis dissecans fragment is removed commonly 
causes little or no appreciable arthritic change, even 
after many years. The same is true with the defect 
left after the removal of an osteocartilagenous frac- 
ture fragment. These defects in the articular surface 
fill in with scar tissue, and, with weight-bearing, 
a metaplasia occurs and fibrocartilage is formed. 
While not perfect, this repair appears to be service- 
able as far as knee function is concerned. 

Associated injury to the structures within or 
without the joint either do not require surgical 
treatment or can be done as secondary procedures 
at a later date. Avascular necrosis is more, not less, 
apt to occur with surgical intervention. Epiphysial 
arrest is not affected one way or the other by sur- 
gery, and muscle atrophy and fibrous tissue con- 
tractures are the result of immobilization and 
disuse. This leaves, then, the one factor of deformity 
as the major consideration in the decision to do an 
open reduction. If the fracture is such that the best 
position that can be obtained by a closed method 
will still result in an appreciable valgus, varus, or 
back-knee deformity, then open reduction is indi- 
cated. This group is a relatively small one—in our 
series of 63, open reduction was carried out in only 
7, approximately 11%. 


Nonoperative Treatment 


An outline of the nonsurgical treatment of tibial 
plateau fractures is as follows: (1) aspiration, (2) 
manipulation to correct deformity, (3) skeletal trac- 
tion, (4) early motion, (5) brace, (6) protection dur- 
ing period of healing, and (7) exercises. The patient 
is admitted to the hospital. The distended joint is 
aspirated of the free blood and joint fluid. Aspira- 
tion serves two purposes: it makes the patient much 
more comfortable and it facilitates physical diag- 
nosis, since one can then more readily visualize and 
palpate the anatomic landmarks. Skeletal traction is 
then applied by means of a Kirschner wire through 
the os calcis or through the lower end of the tibia, 
and the leg is placed in a Thomas splint with a 
Pearson attachment. The manipulative reduction of 
the fracture, with the patient under general anes- 
thesia, need not be considered an emergency. The 
patient is comfortable in bed in traction, and the 
manipulation may be done at the convenience of 
the surgeon and after the patient has had proper 
preoperative preparation and medication. 

Active and active-assistive motion with the leg in 
traction in the Thomas splint is begun the next day. 
The splint is applied in such a way that by pulling 
a rope placed conveniently at hand the patient 
himself assists in moving the knee through a range 
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of motion from complete extension to flexion of 70 
to 90 degrees. At first the patient will require en- 
couragement to permit and to perform such exten- 
sion, but as the days go by it becomes easier for 
him to obtain the full range of motion permitted 
by the splint. 

When this has been accomplished, a transfer 
from the splint to a brace may be made. This is a 
double-bar long-leg brace with free ankle motion, 
lock-knee, and adjustable medial pressure pad (fig. 
1). The medial pressure pad is used to prevent any 
tendency toward the development of a valgus de- 
formity and to force weight-bearing on the medial 
plateau only if the patient accidentally places his 
weight on the injured leg prior to its healing or 
when graduated weight-bearing is begun. At first 
he will wear the brace all of the time, removing it 
only with help for skin care. Later, the brace may 
be left off at night and for underwater exercises. 
Weight-lifting exercises to increase quadriceps 
power are begun very early with the brace on and 
must be continued over a period of months. Ambu- 
lation with brace and crutches may be permitted 
early, depending on the coordination and general 
status of the patient. 

Fractures of the tibial plateaus include epiphysial 
fractures; “T” or “Y” fractures; fractures of the 
medial tibial plateaus; and fractures of the lateral 
tibial plateaus. Epiphysial fractures seldom repre- 
sent any problem in residual disability, except those 
which result in early closure of the epiphysis. This 
is just as apt to occur in fractures with minimal as 
in those with major displacement. The fracture line 
often passes partly through or along the epiphysial 
plate and partly through the bone, so that closure 
is apt to occur on one side, giving a valgus or varus 
deformity. Muscle atrophy, stiffness, and contrac- 
tures seldom give trouble in children. Reduction of 
the fracture by manipulation with the patient under 
general anesthesia is usually not difficult, and the 
fracture is stable and the position readily main- 
tained in a long sleeve cast. Only occasionally will 
a hip-spica cast be required. Weight-bearing with 
crutches may be begun in four to six weeks and 
nonprotected weight-bearing in three to four 
months. 

Nearly all “T” and “Y” fractures can be handled 
by the nonoperative method described above. Open 
reduction, with or without internal fixation, need 
be used only in those cases in which there is wide 
displacement of fragments or downward displace- 
ment of one plateau only which cannot be reduced 
by manipulation and which, if permitted to remain, 
will result in a varus or valgus deformity. 


Report of Cases 


Case 1.—A 74-year-old man with marked diabetes fell 
from a stepladder in April, 1954, and sustained depressed 
fracture of the posterior half of the lateral plateau (fig. 2). 
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Traction was used for three weeks and then a brace and 
crutches. He was discharged from the hospital one month 
after the injury. One year later, he stated that he had 
regained full function with ability to go up and down stairs 
normally and to carry on his usual activities without dis- 
comfort. I estimated that he had approximately 15% per- 
manent partial disability because of 15 degrees of flexion 
deformity with further flexion possible to 80 degrees. He 
had a valgus deformity of 10 degrees on the involved side 
as compared with 5 degrees on the opposite side. 


Case 2.—A 27-year-old man fell and injured his knee in 
November, 1953. He had minimal displacement (fig. 3A). 
The cast was bivalved after two weeks, and motion was 
started. Six weeks after the injury, he slipped and fell on 
elevated stairs while walking with crutches in a half-shell 
cast, reinjuring his knee (fig. 3B). Manipulation was done 
with the patient under general anesthesia. A brace was 
applied and early motion started. He was last seen in No- 
vember, 1956 (fig. 1C), when he stated that he had very 
little trouble with his knee. He had continued in his work 
and had recently completed ‘a 16-mile hike. He had com- 
plete extension and flexion to 80 degrees. There was slight 
valgus deformity, some instability, no pain, good muscle 
tone, and slight atrophy. 


Case 3.—A 57-year-old man was in an automobile ac- 
cident in March, 1956, when he sustained a minimal frac- 
ture of the lateral tibial plateau. A cast was applied, and 


Fig. 2 (case 1).—Fracture of posterior third of lateral 
tibial plateau; no instability with knee in extension. 


he was permitted to be up on crutches. He developed 
thrombophlebitis while on a business trip to the West Coast. 
The cast was removed and treatment of the thrombophle- 
bitis instituted. He was transferred to Evanston Hospital 
seven weeks after the original injury. He had been walking 
on the unprotected leg. X-ray at this time showed con- 
siderable depression of the plateau (fig. 4). He was fitted 
with a brace, and exercises were begun. He was last seen 
in January, 1957, when he stated that he was symptom-free, 
played golf, was not restricted in his activities, and had 
normal range of motion, no instability, and good muscle 
power. He was heard from but not examined in January, 
1958, when he was still symptom-free. 


Fractures of the medial tibial plateau are rare in 
comparison with the lateral tibial plateau fractures 
and are handled in exactly the same way. All of 
those fractures which involve a small fragment only, 
where there is slight displacement of less than a 
quarter of an inch, or which involve the posterior 
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third or half of the plateau only and some of the 
fractures with depression of central fragments, with 
or without separation of the peripheral rim, have 
been treated by nonoperative methods. Surgical 
replacement of fragments was restricted to those 
cases in which the development of a valgus de- 
formity could not otherwise be prevented. 


Fig. 3 (case 2).—X-rays showing, A, minima] displace- 
ment after fracture in November, 1953, B, marked crushing 
and comminution after second fall on Jan. 14, 1954, and, 
C, condition three years later. 


Summary 
Most fractures of the tibial plateaus result in 
some degree of permanent residual disability, 
whether operative or nonoperative treatment is 
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used. Continued use of the knee in valgus, varus, 
or back-knee deformity is probably the greatest 
factor in production of late arthritic changes. De- 


Fig. 4. (case 3).—X-rays taken 10 weeks after original 
undisplaced fracture of lateral tibial plateau. Patient had 
walked with no protection for his knee, without permission. 


formity which cannot otherwise be corrected is the 
primary indication for surgical procedures. A meth- 
od of conservative, nonoperative treatment is based 
on aspiration, manipulation, and reduction with the 
patient under general anesthesia, skeletal traction, 
and early motion and exercise. 


636 Church St. 


The case reports included in this study were taken from the 
records of the orthopedic service of the Evanston Hospital, 
with permission. 
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Patients with spinal cord injuries are prone to 
develop decubitus ulcers. These are one of the most 
frequent complications and are due to two factors: 
(a) neurogenic disturbances of metabolism in the 
involved tissues and (b) pressure at a bony promi- 
nence. When the patient is in the supine position 
pressure is directly applied against the heels, sac- 
rum, posterior iliac region of the spine, and scapulas. 
When the patient is in the prone position pressure 
is directly applied upon the knees, anterior iliac 
region of the spine, and on the elbows when the 
upper part of the body is supported upon them. 
When the patient is in the side position pressure is 
applied directly to the lateral aspects of the distal 
and proximal ends of the fibula and to the areas of 
the greater trochanter of the femur. When he is in 
the sitting position in bed with the head end of the 
mattress raised to a 45-degree angle, a shearing 
force is applied over the sacral area,’ and when he 
is in the sitting position in a wheel chair pressure is 
applied directly to the areas of the ischiatic tuberos- 
ities. If the ischiatic tuberosities have been surgi- 
cally removed because of decubitus ulcers, pressure, 
in the sitting position, causes an ulcer in the area 
between the ischiatic tuberosity and the greater 
trochanter, described by Comarr? as the intertro- 
chanteric area, and sometimes in the perineal area. 

Pressure on the lateral and medial malleoli of the 
ankles from braces and tension of the soft tissues 
over the lateral malleolus from contractures causing 
inversion of the foot at the ankle must be prevented, 
either by conservative measures or by surgery. Pres- 
sure sores on the medial aspects of the knees due to 
excessive spasticity in the adductors of the thighs 
usually demand surgical correction by means of 
obturator neurectomy and adductor myotomy bi- 
laterally. At the onset of the decubitus ulcer, the 
skin is only reddened, and, as has been described 
previously,” blanching of the reddened skin by 
finger pressure indicates the absence of thrombosis 
in the underlying vessels and the reversibility of the 
local skin condition. This is achieved by relief of 
pressure, frequent turning, sponge rubber dough- 
nuts, air foam mattresses, and other indicated 
measures. 

Inflammation of the skin and phlegmon may ex- 
tend to ulceration under the following conditions: 
(a) prolonged pressure that has occurred over the 
reddened area; (b) skin that has not been kept dry 
but has been moist from excessive sweating or from 
additional moisture collecting under dressings, bed- 
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BRINE BATH TREATMENTS FOR DECUBITUS ULCERS 
Roy H. Nyquist, M.D., Long Beach, Calif. 


The brine bath is part of an active pro- 
gram of treatment for decubitus ulcers. The 
brine is a solution of 5% crude rock salt 
and 2.5% magnesium sulfate. The tempera- 
ture is about 37.8 C (100 F) at the beginning 
but should be adjusted to the patient's 
tolerance; it is allowed to decline during the 
20 minutes of administration. The Hubbard 
tank is preferred to a tub because the patient 
can be more easily helped and underwater 
exercise can be given. The bath is part of 
the local treatment, which also includes other 
forms of physical therapy and may call for 
surgery; in addition the general condition of 
the patient needs attention. Motivation and 
instruction in self-care may be necessary. 
These recommendations are based on ex- 
perience with some 1,400 patients with 
spinal cord injuries over a period of 12 
years, with an average of 20 patients re- 
ceiving brine baths each day. 


clothes, or clothing; (c) general physical condition 
impaired due to infection of the genitourinary sys- 
tem, upper respiratory infections, gastrointestinal 
disturbances, nutritional deficits, or anemia; or (d) a 
disturbance of homeostasis that occurred owing to 
some unknown cause. Various initial skin lesions are 
observed—abrasions, cellulitides sometimes resem- 
bling erysipelas, bursitis, or local soft tissue gan- 
grene—and any one of these conditions may eventu- 
ate in osteitis or osteomyelitis. Depression may 
accompany the physical deterioration and may even 
precede it, necessitating a program which includes 
improving the morale and motivation of the patient. 

Patients with spinal cord injury are prone to 
develop an anemia. When a decubitus ulcer occurs 
the hemoglobin values range frequently from 10 to 
12 Gm. per 100 cc. and not uncommonly are from 
6 to 8 Gm. per 100 cc. in patients with multiple 
decubitus ulcers. The hematocrit value is also low. 
The total serum protein level is low, and the albu- 
min-globulin ratio tends to be reversed. The blood 
urea nitrogen level may be high if renal damage is 
present. The low hemoglobin level results in poorer 
tissue oxygenation for purposes of tissue repair, 
inadequate protein levels additionally contribute to 
poor nutrition of the tissues, and both deficits result 
in weakness, decreased circulation, and stasis. Pro- 
teins are lost through the exudative fluids of the 
ulcer, and nitrogen balance in severe cases may be 
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difficult to maintain. Proteins may also be lost 
through the kidneys at one time or another, and 
protein losses during necessitated bed rest in the 
presence of decubitus ulcers are increased.‘ The 
absorption of necrotic substances from decubitus 
ulcers over prolonged periods may result in amy- 
loidosis.” 


Carcinoma can occur in an ulcer, and suspicion of 


such is an indication for surgery. One of 1,354 pa- 
tients with spinal cord injuries at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Long Beach, Calif., was a 
veteran of World War I in whom a sacral ulcer had 
been present from 1940 to 1948. He developed a 
tumor which was successfully removed, and the 
ulcer was repaired. The patient is 66 years of age 
and is still doing well at the time of writing. 

As stated previously, deep ulcers tend to invade 
the periosteum and bone, and an osteomyelitic 
process starts in an osteoporotic bone. Lowman and 
Roen’ reported favorable treatment for osteomye- 
litis by means of brine baths in a salt pool as early 
as 1924. Because Lowman’s results in osteomyelitis 
and pyarthrosis were impressive, brine bath treat- 
ments for decubitus ulcers were started at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital in 1946. From 1946 
to 1950 this treatment was used primarily for pre- 
operative preparation. Once the ulcers were filled 
with granulating tissue and free from necrosis, sur- 
gical repair was done. Since 1950, the brine bath 
technique has been improved and now a majority 
of ulcers heal without surgical repair.* In ischial and 
trochanteric decubitus ulcers, recurring bursas usu- 
ally necessitate surgical removal. Brine baths hasten 
and supplement general and local treatments and 
are the best means to provide a clean surgical field. 
There have been some 1,400 patients with spinal 
cord injuries in the past 12 years, and among them 
the number treated daily by brine baths has aver- 
aged about 20. Brine bath treatments are only one 
part of the over-all treatment, and each part of the 
over-all treatment demands meticulous attention in 
order that best results be achieved. The average 
duration of the use of the brine bath treatment for 
a gangrenous ulcer is about three months. 

The attention given to the bacteriological flora 
from 1946 to 1950 was found to be of relatively 
minor importance, and it is known that a mixed 
infection existed. The recommended brine solution 
is bacteriocidal, yet not injurious to tissue cells. Too 
high a concentration is contraindicated because it 
is detrimental to tissue cells. On the other hand a 
decrease of concentration leads to a reduction or 
loss of bacteriocidal quality. A brine solution of 5% 
crude rock salt and 2.5% magnesium sulfate has 
been found to be most effective. 


General Treatment 


The general treatment of the patient consists of 
maintaining nutritional balance, correcting anemia 
and hypoproteinemia, prevention of prolonged pres- 
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sure by frequent turning, anabolic hormone ther- 
apy, and general hygiene. In addition, attention 
should be paid to proper hydration, to controlling 
urinary infection, and last but not least to psycho- 
logical support. 

Diet.—The diet must be high in protein. It should 
contain a variety of animal, vegetable, cereal, and 
yeast proteins so that the amino acids essential to 
tissue anabolism are present in the blood. The foods 


' which are rich in proteins are meat, liver, fish, fow], 


eggs, beans, peas, milk, whole wheat bread, and 
whole wheat cereals. Protein hydrolysates are not 
well tolerated but may cause anorexia and inter- 
ference with the ingestion of the regular meals and 
thus may actually decrease the protein intake. The 
above-mentioned foods are high in iron content 
except for the milk which is arbitrarily limited to a 
glass with each meal because of a possible danger 
of calculosis. Second helpings with each meal and 
multiple feedings are to be encouraged. A high 
amount of vitamins should be contained in the diet. 
Fruits and vegetables help in supplying this need. 
If nausea and vomiting are present, a dextrose- 
vitamin preparation (Trinidex), 1,000 cc. given in- 
travenously, is administered daily, in addition to 
other intravenously given fluids. When intravenous 
injections are no longer necessary, the diet can be 
supplemented with multivitamin tablets, such as 
thiamine or vitamin B complex, as indicated. 

Restoration of Normal Hemoglobin Level, Red 
Blood Cell Count, and Hematocrit Values.—The 
restoration of the hemoglobin level to normal is best 
achieved by transfusions of 500 cc. of blood once, 
twice, or three times a week, as indicated. It is gen- 
erally considered that 15 Gm. of hemoglobin per 
100 ce. of blood is the normal level, and it is amaz- 
ing how much faster the ulcers heal when acciden- 
tally the hemoglobin level may reach 16 or 17 Gm. 
However, because of other factors, it is advisable to 
keep the hemoglobin at a level of 14.5 to 15.5 Gm. 
Liver is rich in iron and is beneficial when served at 
least once a week. When needed, 1 cc. of crude 
liver extract with 2 mcg. of vitamin By» is given 
intramuscularly every other day. Iron medicaments 
are given orally when the hemoglobin level has 
returned to nearly normal, and, although the effect 
is slower than with the transfusions, 5 grains of 
ferrous sulfate, three times daily, and other iron 
medicaments are usually well tolerated for moder- 
ately long periods. The results from iron medica- 
ments are too slowly obtained for the acute early 
treatment. If in the presence of low serum proteins, 
severe edema and anasarca occur, the administra- 
tion of normal human serum albumin, 50 cc. (12.5 
Gm.) once or twice a day, is indicated. 

Frequent Turning of the Patient.—The patient 
should be turned every two hours, and if sacral or 
trochanteric ulcers are present a Foster bed or 
Stryker frame is used. The turning of the Foster bed 
or Stryker frame should so be timed as to allow 
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feeding in the supine position, which should be 
achieved 30 minutes before meals. If only one 
decubitus ulcer is present a regular hospital bed 
may be used, care being taken that the patient 
never lies on the ulcer. 

Hormone Injections.—In cases of anorexia and 
slow healing in spite of all other supportive treat- 
ments, testosterone injections of 25 or 50 mg. daily 
for from two to four weeks are used for their 
anabolic effect. A second course of this therapy 
may be given after a rest period of two to four 
weeks. 

General Hygiene.—Contact sweating below the 
level of the lesion is present in patients with spinal 
cord injury and with complete lesions due to direct 
stimulation of the sweat glands. In addition, in 
patients with complete lesions, excessive sweating 
below the level of the lesion can occur from irri- 
tation coursing along the neurones of the rootlets 
and roots of the distal cord segment. Dressings may 
be necessary at one time or another, but as soon as 
the ulcer is granulating and free from slough, it 
should be exposed to air without dressing and pro- 
tected by a bed cradle. 

The patient is given a daily cleansing bath with 
warm water and soap as a normal skin hygiene. 
Alcohol rubs and talcum powder have been gener- 
ally dispensed with but are occasionally used for 
comfort when in licated. 

Bowel movements should be regulated every 
other day. Oral intake of psyllium hydrophilic 
mucilloid (Metamucil), mineral oil, and occasionally 
milk of magnesia, and rectal application of glycerin 
suppositories may be used supportively. 

Exercises for the normal muscles of the upper 
extremities, neck and trunk, deep breathing exer- 
cises, and standing on a tilt table or standing at a 
standing bar are started early. These exercises im- 
prove respiration, circulation, muscle tone, and 
metabolism. Deconditioning or disuse atrophy is 
also thereby diminished or prevented." 

Restoration of Adequate Fluid Intake and Uri- 
nary Output.—If a patient with deep ulcers is de- 
hydrated, it is necessary to start the daily intrave- 
nous administration of fluids with 2,000 cc. of 5% 
glucose solution in distilled water, 1,000 cc. of 5% 
glucose solution in isotonic sodium chloride, and 
1,000 cc. of dextrose-vitamin preparation, until the 
fever subsides. As soon as the oral fluid intake be- 
comes adequate, the intravenous administration of 
fluids is discontinued. An adequate oral intake is 
usually provided by a glass of water at hourly in- 
tervals from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m., in addition to the 
fluids taken with meals. 

If the function of the bladder is well balanced in 
regard to capacity and residual, no further therapy 
is indicated. If imbalance, vesicoureteral reflux, or 
pyelonephritis are present; dependent intraurethral 
catheter drainage is instituted during the emer- 
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gency period, and, as soon as the need is passed, 
the reflex emptying of the bladder should be re- 
established, according to Bors.° 

Antibiotics and Other General Medicaments.— 
In patients with high fever, antibiotics are usually 
used—most frequently, a form of penicillin (Crysti- 
cillin), 300,000 units, and streptomycin, 0.5 Gm., 
twice daily. If these do not suffice, a tetracycline, 
500 mg., in 1,000 cc. of 5% solution of glucose in 
distilled water is given daily, intravenously, slowly. 
When the need for intravenous administration is 
past, this can be followed up with orally given 
tetracycline, 250 mg., four times daily. When the 
urinary infection no longer requires the use of anti- 
biotics, sulfisoxazole (Gantrisin), 0.5 Gm. four 
times daily, may be given orally. 

Motivation.—Patients who are admitted with 
large decubitus ulcers have usually undergone a 
period of inadequate care in regard to general 
hygiene, diet, local treatments, and genitourinary 
system. Concomitantly there is a mental depression. 
The morale and motivation improve gradually with 
good medical and nursing care, proper diet, good 
general hygiene, and attention to personal appear- 
ance, such as shaving and brushing the teeth. Bowel 
care, exercise, bathing, proper local ulcer care, 
adequate genitourinary care, and psychotherapy are 
also essential. 

Summary.—The general treatment of the patient 
includes consideration of diet (proteins, calories, 
and vitamins); correction of anemia and hypopro- 
teinemia (with transfusions, iron therapy, and nor- 
mal human serum albumin); prevention of pro- 
longed pressure (with Foster bed and Stryker 
frame); anabolic hormone therapy; general hygiene; 
proper hydration (intake and output); antibiotics 
and general medicaments; and motivation. 


Local Treatment of Decubitus Ulcers 


Débridement.—The local treatment of the decu- 
bitus ulcer is just as important as the general treat- 
ment of the patient. Baruch *° described the valu- 
able effect of whirlpool or hydromassage therapy in 
the cleansing and healing of wounds and the pro- 
motion of the separation of dead tissue as early as 
1920. Occasionally, where a large necrosis is pres- 
ent, careful débridement is indicated. Small eschars, 
if kept dry, heal without interference on removal of 
pressure. If infection occurs underneath the eschar, 
it should then be débrided. 

Elimination of Direct Pressure.—The elimination 
of direct pressure on all ulcers is the most important 
factor in local treatment. 

Brine Bath.—The cleansing and healing process 
of a gangrenous ulcer is augmented by the use of 
a brine bath from three to five times a week (fig. 1 
and 2). The brine solution which has been used 
most satisfactorily at this hospital is a solution 
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containing 5% crude rock salt and 2.5% magnesium 
sulfate. This concentration provides a favorable 
osmotic effect and is at the same time bacteriocidal. 

A Hubbard tank is preferred to a tub for tetra- 
plegic patients because of easier access. Such a bath 
will require about 100 gal. of water and approxi- 


Fig. 1.—Above, equipment for Hubbard tank brine bath, 
showing head rest and axillary support straps for tetraplegic 


patients. Body support in center has canvas sling adjustable . 


to different heights. Jacuzzi whirlpool unit is in foreground. 
This stainless steel Hubbard tank has been in use for over 
12 years, and corrosion from brine is minimal. Below, tetra- 
plegic patient receiving brine bath treatment in Hubbard 
tank for sacral ulcer. Jacuzzi whirlpool unit is between lower 
extremities. Temperature of brine solution is checked with 
mercury thermometer. 


mately 40 Ib. of crude rock salt and 20 Ib. of epsom 
salt. A 6-ft. tub will require about 50 gal. of water, 
20 lb. of crude rock salt, and 10 Ib. of epsom salt. 
An arm or leg bath tank may require 25 gal. of 
water, and a foot bath tank may require about 15 
gal. The percentage of brine solution remains the 
same, 

In the Hubbard tank and in the tub, underwater 
exercise can be used passively, actively, and with 
assistance as indicated. Because of the osteoporosis 
of the bones, skill, experience, and judgment must 
be applied in regard to passive and assistive mo- 
tion. The general increase in body temperature 
from the warm brine solution aids the general 
metabolism and circulation. The force of gravity on 
the limbs is diminished by the floating effect of the 
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brine solution, muscle tension is reduced, pain and 
spasticity are reduced, and as a result active motion 
in weak muscles is enhanced. In addition, the pres- 
sure of the water upon the skin and upon the ab- 
domen helps to improve the circulation by tending 
to collapse the superficial veins of the skin and by 
compressing the abdominal viscera, thus changing 
the dynamics in the vascular system.’ Therefore, 
the depth of the bath is important. 

Chlorinated tap water which flows through a mix- 
ing valve at a starting temperature of 100 F (37.8 C) 
is used. This temperature is usually well tolerated 
even by patients with complete cervical spinal cord 
lesions and who are poikilothermic, but -caution 
should be used in determining the patient's toler- 
ance to heat. The bath temperature declines about 
4 to 8 degrees during its 20-minute duration. This 
temperature is comfortable and remedial in that it 
provides a mild vasodilation. 

Whirlpool action improves the circulation of the 
blood and the flow of the lymph. The Jacuzzi whirl- 
pool is used at a distance of 12 in. from the ulcer, 
with a flow of 45 gal. per minute. The flow is di- 
rected up the limbs and over the ulcer. The flow 
can be easily adjusted from 45 gal. per minute down 
to zero. The distance of the machine from the ulcer 
can be increased as desired. The flow can be either 
direct or indirect against the wall of the tub or 
tank. The flow can also be used directly on the feet 
for about five minutes to improve the mobility of 
the soft tissues through gentle massage. This mas- 


Fig. 2.—Left, equipment arrangement in former continu- 
ous-flow 6-ft. tub. Canvas sling supports upper part of body, 
permitting good flow of brine solution, under and around 
buttocks, hips, and sacral areas. Right, brine foot-bath whirl- 
pool treatment being given for decubitus ulcer of heel. This 
part of treatment in latter stages can be followed up at 
home. 


saging effect is more gentle and beneficial than 
manual massage. However, when the tissue sur- 
rounding the ulcer is heavily scarred and adherent 
to the underlying bone, deep circular manual fric- 
tion massage may be necessary to loosen the soft 
tissues from the bone. Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 show 
results of the brine bath treatment. 
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Ultraviolet Radiation—When the patient is re- 
moved from the bath, a suberythemal dose of cold 
quartz ultraviolet radiation with the Birtcher hand 


Mr? 


Fig. 3.—A, sacral ulcer on which surgical closure had been 
attempted and, B, complete healing at former tension suture 
buttonholes and remaining small sacral ulcer ready for buried 
grafts. C, sacral ulcer in paraplegic patient and, D, ulcer 
almost completely healed. (After 31 treatments ulcer was 
ready for buried grafts on 1/25/57.) 


unit is applied to the base of the ulcer at a distance 
of 1 in., starting with 15 to 20 seconds of applica- 
tion and increasing the time 1 to 2 seconds each 
treatment up to a maximum of three to five minutes. 
Both the brine bath and ultraviolet radiation stim- 


Fig. 4.—Above, multiple recurrent ulcers of buttocks in 
paraplegic patient with bilateral thigh amputations. Below, 
ulcer on right, healed after 23 treatments, and remaining 
ulcers ready for surgical closure. 


ulate the growth of granulation tissue and possess 
bacteriocidal action. 

Local Treatment on the Ward.—If a deep ulcer 
crater exists, it is filled with granulated sugar, on 
the patient’s return to the ward. Its action is hygro- 
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scopic and cleanses the ulcer by osmosis. More 
sugar may be added two or three times a day if 
necessary. Occasionally, a solution of 10% Peruvian 
balsam in a cod-liver oil ointment base is applied to 
the ulcer to promote healing. If a greenish-colored 
discharge denotes the presence of a pyocyaneous 
growth, boric acid powder, 2% solution, or 10% 
boric acid ointment may overcome this in a few 
days. 

A superficial ulcer filled with clean granulation 
tissue is exposed to air and sunshine. The beneficial 
use of a bed cradle has been mentioned above. A 
protective dressing with cod-liver oi] ointment can 
be used when the patient starts ambulating in a 
wheel chair. 

In the early stages, when the general condition of 
the patient does not permit the use of a brine bath, 


Fig. 5.—Left, sacral ulcer and discoloration with swelling 
of greater trochanter in patient with cervical spinal cord 
injury. Right, completely healed sacral area and improved 
condition at right trochanter. 


a Dakin’s pack is used locally. Dakinization by irri- 
gating tubes is also useful in cases of deep bursas 
and small sinus opening. 

If a cellulitis is present, elevation of the extremity 
and local wet packs with use of Domeboro’s solu- 
tion or Domeboro’s solution with equal parts of 70% 
alcohol are beneficial. Domeboro’s solution is made 
up with one tablet (2'2 grains) in 100 cc. of distilled 
water, forming a solution of aluminum sulfate and 
calcium acetate. The U. S. P. solution is 1:10, or 
Burow’s solution. 

A bursa beneath an ulcer is usually infected and 
is aspirated, or incised and drained, and will require 
definitive operative correction. Operation will also 
be indicated if a sequestrum remains. If the granu- 
lation tissue becomes excessive it is burned off level 
with skin surface with a silver nitrate stick. A tem- 
porary measure for thin epithelialization of a sacral 
ulcer filled with clean granulation tissue is by means 
of small buried grafts of split-thickness epithelium."' 
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When a small sinus persists, healing has been 
obtained by following up the above treatments with 
short-wave diathermy, 150 ma., for 15 minutes, with 
1 to 2 in. of toweling between the drum and skin 
surface, staying within tolerance of the tissues to 
heat at all times. Microwave treatments have been 
used beneficially on penoscrotal fistulas, with use of 
director C at 2 in. for 20 minutes at 20% power, in 
addition to brine baths, giving five treatments 
weekly. If operative closure is performed, ulcer 
excision with bursectomy and ostectomy is the 
method of choice. For any patient who tends to 


Fig. 6.—A, burns on heels of paraplegic patient from self- 
administered hot water bottle and, B, excellent epithelializa- 
tion two and one-half months later. C, ulcer, recurrent for 
three years and now present for several months, over lateral 
aspect of external malleolus of left ankle and, D, ulcer after 
10 brine foot-bath treatments ready for excision with partial 
resection of distal end of fibula. 


develop decubitus ulcers, it must be stressed that 
an ounce of prevention is worth more than a pound 
of cure, and when healing has been obtained, the 
patient must be instructed to avoid pressure. 
Summary.—Local treatment of the decubitus ulcer 
consists of débridement; elimination of direct pres- 
sure; brine bath (with controlled temperature, 
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chlorination, 5% crude rock salt and 2%% epsom 
salt [for osmotic action, bacteriocidal action, and 
stimulation of granulation tissue], Jacuzzi whirl- 
pool action, and proper duration and frequency of 
treatment and depth of brine bath); ultraviolet 
radiation (with emphasis on time and distance of 
dosage, type of lamp, stimulation of granulation 
tissue, and bacteriocidal action); and local treat- 
ment on the ward (with sugar, Peruvian balsam, 
boric acid, exposure to air and sunshine, Dakin’s 
solution, Domeboro’s solution, silver nitrate stick, 
shortwave diathermy, microwave, surgical indica- 
tions, and prevention). 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Bellflower and Seventh 
Streets (4). 
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in adolescence than ever before. In fact some people believe that just as the 


He GUIDANCE IN PREADOLESCENCE.—There is a greater interest 


period of infancy and early childhood formerly received a concentration of 


attention in pediatrics and public health, so we are now moving toward the ado- 
lescent and devoting more time to his problems of growing up and seeking inde- 
pendence in our ever more complex society. In adolescence psychologic problems 
take on greater significance. As teen-agers are apt to look elsewhere than to their 
own parents for guidance, the schools through counselors and others often have an 
opportunity to be helpful to them. Many parents are unprepared to cope with the 
various phases of adolescent development. For many yeurs health workers have 
emphasized anticipatory guidance for parents of preschool children, but only 
recently has it been suggested that similar guidance might be offered to parents of 
pre-adolescent children. . . . Problems of adolescence may well be the major chal- 
lenge of our generation, just as infant mortality was for the previous one.—A. J. 
Lesser, M.D., Changing Emphases in School Health Programs, Children, January- 
February, 1958. 
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Granular urethritis is a common pathological en- 
tity in women which is frequently overlooked and 
undertreated in the general practice of medicine. 
It is a chronic infection that smolders in the urethra 
for months or years with periodic episodes of acute 
symptoms that too often are labeled “cystitis” and 
treated solely by oral medication. 

Certain characteristics of this condition may be 
highly misleading to those practitioners not fully 
aware of the diagnostic and therapeutic pitfalls. 
Pyuria is characteristically absent in the catheter- 
ized specimen unless, of course, there is an asso- 
ciated cystitis or upper urinary tract infection. The 
nonurinary complaints may overshadow the urinary 
symptoms. A constant sacral ache may be attributed 
wrongly to arthritis or chronic back strain, supra- 
pubic discomfort to the uterus, lower quadrant 
pain to the ovary or appendix, and dyspareunia to 
some gynecologic cause. Because so many of these 
women become nervous and easily fatigued there 
is an inclination to consider them psychoneurotic. 
Under the influence of antibacterial drugs the uri- 
nary symptoms frequently will subside only to re- 
appear weeks or months later. 

When chronic urethritis reaches the stage where 
granulations are numerous, I have seen no treat- 
ment but fulguration effect a cure. During my ear- 
lier years of urologic practice I relied mainly on 
urethral dilatations and wstillations, and it was 
gratifying to note that the majority of the women 
so treated obtained symptomatic relief, although 
the granulation in the urethra persisted. This ac- 
counts for the relatively small number of cases 
reported in the five-to-eight-year postoperative pe- 
riod. Disillusionment resulted when these patients 
returned periodically with recurrence of their symp- 
toms. Observation has convinced me that vaginitis 
and cervicitis play an important role in the etiology 
and pathogenesis of urethritis, and substantiating 
data will be presented. 


Report of Cases 


This series is composed of 300 private patients 
who had granular urethritis uncomplicated by such 
conditions as Hunner’s ulcer, vesical neck contrac- 
ture, or neurogenic bladder. The age groups were 
as follows: 7 patients, 11-19 years of age; 58, 20-29; 
90, 30-39; 61, 40-49; 55, 50-59; 26, 60-69; and 3, 
70-75. 


From the Department of Urology, Rugeley and Blasingame Clinic 
and Hospital. 


GRANULAR URETHRITIS IN 
SURVEY OF THREE HUNDRED PATIENTS TREATED BY CYSTOSCOPIC FULGURATION 


Howard Z. Fretz, M.D., Wharton, Texas 
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WOMEN 


Granular urethritis is a chronic infection 
that smolders in the urethra for months or 
years and causes a variety of misleading 
nonurinary symptoms. Backache, the most 
frequent of these, was present in 261 (87%) 
of 300 patients and was located most often 
in the sacral region with or without radiation 
into the thighs. Pus was absent from urine 
specimens obtained by catheter unless in- 
fection also existed in the bladder or upper 
urinary tract. The treatment by fulguration 
here described was carried out in the hospi- 
tal with the patient under anesthesia induced 
by thiopental sodium. Correct postoperative 
care is essential, and the patient should be 
observed for at least three months. In a 
series of 300 women so treated 263 returned 
for final evaluation three or four months 
after fulguration, and all except 35 reported 
complete relief of their urinary symptoms. 
Among 185 who were followed for longer 
periods, more than half had no recurrences. 


The postoperative interval varied as follows: from 
4 to 11 months, 58 patients; one year, 129; two 
years, 47; three years, 32; four years, 20; five years, 
7; six years, 3; and seven-eight years, 4. The uri- 
nary symptoms in order of frequency were diurnal 
frequency, 201 patients; discomfort on urination, 
123; nocturia, 105; urgency, 90; feeling of incom- 
plete emptying, 57; slow stream or straining, 39; 
constant desire to void, 29; constant urethral 
discomfort, 3; and enuresis, 2. Diurnal frequency 
was often more pronounced in the morning. The 
women with a feeling of incomplete emptying had 
no residual urine and had the desire to void again 
a short time after bladder evacuation. The large 
majority of those patients who complained of a 
slow stream had a normal urethral caliber, which 
indicates that granulations, villi, and polypoid 
masses may interfere with free urinary flow. 

Table 1 summarizes the nonurinary symptoms. 
Backache occurred most frequently (87%) and was 
located most often in the sacral region with or 
without radiation into the thighs. Twenty-seven 
patients had pain in the flank area and the costo- 
vertebral angle, 19 of whom had normal pyelo- 
grams. Of the remaining eight, there was marked 
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renal ptosis without hydronephrosis in three, ptosis 
with mild hydronephrosis in two, and reduplica- 
tion of the pelves and ureters in three. All were 
relieved by fulguration except one who had ptosis 
with mild hydronephrosis and who obtained a good 
result after nephropexy and ureterolysis. The re- 
sults of 65 upper urinary tract studies were as 
follows: normal, 45 patients; right ptosis (no hydro- 
nephrosis ), 9; right ptosis (mild hydronephrosis ), 5; 
reduplication of pelves and ureters, 5; and mild 
ureteropelvic junction obstruction, 1. 

Seventy-one per cent of the patients complained 
of discomfort or pain in the lower abdomen, fre- 
quently accompanied by mild abdominal disten- 
tion. Many patients described a feeling of fulness, 
aching, pressure, pelvic heaviness, or a sensation 
as though they were about to menstruate. Dys- 
pareunia occurred in 22% and was readily accounted 
for by a tender urethra which rebelled at any 
pressure along the anterior vaginal wall. The aver- 


TaB_e 1.—Summary of Nonurinary Symptoms 


Symptoms 


Hips (bilateral) 
Hip (right) 
Hip (left) 
Costovertebral angle and flank (right) 
Costovertebral angle and flank (left) 
Lumbar (bilateral) 
Coccygeal 
Suprapuble 
Lower abdomen (right) 
Lower abdomen (left) 
Groin (bilateral) 
Groin (right) 
Groin (left) 
Dyspareunia 
Lower extremity discomfort 


age woman rarely volunteered this complaint, and 
it was usually elicited by direct questioning. The 
site of lower extremity discomfort, present in 20% 
of the patients, was most often the thighs, espe- 
cially on the posterior aspect and frequently as an 
extension of sacral ache. Eight (2.6%) had cramp- 
ing in the calf muscles, particularly at night. Low- 
grade fever occurred in 10% and had been present 
for weeks or months. Fatigue and nervousness was 
common, although no exact statistics are available. 
Examination 

Cystoscopy was done routinely with the McCar- 
thy panendoscope, because superior visualization 
of the urethra is obtained through its Foroblique 
lens, affording a view of areas that otherwise would 
be missed by the right angle lens. The bladder and 
its trigone were carefully inspected and the bladder 
capacity determined. Male sounds were gently 
passed to determine the caliber of the urethra and 
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the external urethral meatus. The anterior vaginal 
wall was palpated to detect the presence of ten- 
derness, induration, or mass. Bimanual pelvic ex- 
amination was done and the vagina and cervix were 
carefully examined. If there was evidence of vagi- 
nitis or abnormal discharge, the appropriate labora- 
tory tests were done to determine the cause. If the 
cervix appeared diseased, consultation was obtained 
with the gynecologist. 

The cystoscopic findings were as follows: 139 
patients had normal bladders; 137 had chronic trigo- 
nitis; 32, mild trigonitis; 79, moderate trigonitis; 26, 
severe trigonitis; and 24, acute cystitis. All 300 pa- 
tients had granulation of the urethra; 51 had polyps; 
55, meatus stricture; 24, urethral narrowing; and 
7, caruncle. Note that at the time of the initial 
examination 46% of the patients had normal bladder 
and trigone. 

The urine was pus-free in all except the 24 
women with cystitis and a few with severe trigo- 
nitis. Granulation tissue was most prominent in the 
proximal one-third to two-thirds of the urethra, and 
involved the anterior, posterior, and lateral walls. 
Numerous villi and polypoid masses were com- 
monly associated and probably represented an ad- 
vanced stage of the inflammatory process. Stricture 
of the external urethral meatus was found in 18%, 
the majority of which varied from 16 to 23 F. Ure- 
thral narrowing was observed in 8%, and varied 
from 18 to 25 F. 

Vaginitis was found in 72 patients (24%) at the 
time of the initial examination. There were four 
types: menopausal, 25; monilia, 21; nonspecific, 15; 
and trichomonas, 11. Chronic cervicitis was present 
in 38 (13%), and cystocele in 35 (12%). 


Treatment 


All forms of vaginitis were cured before proceed- 
ing with the fulguration. The gynecologist cauter- 
ized the cervix when indicated; this was done in 
24 patients before and in 14 at the time of the 
fulguration. All women with cystoceles who had 
residual urine or stress incontinence were advised 
to have reparative surgery. Ten of these repairs 
were done concomitantly with the urethral fulgura- 
tion. If the bladder capacity was reduced, gravity 
irrigations were used to improve it. If the urethra 
readily accommodated sounds to 27 F. and the 
bladder and trigone were normal, the patient was 
given sulfisoxazole (Gantrisin) tablets for one 
week prior to fulguration. If urethral resistance 
was encountered, weekly dilatations were per- 
formed until sounds to 28 F. could easily be passed. 
Meatotomies were done with patients under local 
anesthesia when indicated. If there was an asso- 
ciated cystitis or severe trigonitis, sulfisoxazole was 
given for two weeks and cystoscopy repeated. The 
anatomy of the female perineum was carefully 
explained to each patient with use of illustrations 
and simple sketches. Emphasis was placed on the 
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proper use of toilet tissue after urination and defe- 
cation, as well as the correct method of douching 
as advocated by Biskind.’ 

All fulgurations were done in the hospital with 
patients under thiopental (Pentothal) sodium anes- 
thesia. Intravenous urograms were previously or- 
dered when indicated. The urethra was first dilated 
to 32 F., and meatotomy was done if the urethral 
meatus offered resistance or became blanched dur- 
ing passage of the sounds. A Bugbee electrode was 
used through the 20 F. sheath of the panendoscope, 
activated by the Wappler surgical unit set at 30. 
All granulations and polyps were thoroughly ful- 
gurated with use of short bursts of current while 
the panendoscope was moved in the direction of 
the bladder. As the bladder became more distended 
with water, the walls of the more distal portions 
of the urethra separated to a greater degree, facili- 
tating the procedure in this region. Urethral carun- 
cles were completely excised. The patient was 
returned to her room without a catheter, except 
when cystocele repair was also performed, and she 
was ordinarily dismissed the next morning and 
allowed to resume her usual duties. Coitus was 
advised against for at least four weeks and car- 
bonated and alcoholic drinks and highly seasoned 
foods were prohibited for three months. Four tab- 
lets daily of sulfisoxazole with 50 mg. of phenylazo- 
diamino-pyridine hydrochloride (Azo Gantrisin) 
were prescribed for two weeks. 

The first follow-up visit occurred five weeks after 
dismissal, at which time 1 oz. of nitrofurazone 
(Furacin) solution was instilled into the bladder 
and sounds to 27 F. were passed. If urethral re- 
sistance was encountered, additional dilatations 
were performed at weekly intervals; otherwise the 
patient was next seen two months later for cysto- 
scopic examination. If the urethra easily admitted 
a 29 F. sound and the trigone appeared normal, 
the patient was discharged; otherwise additional 
visits were scheduled. The essential facts of peri- 
neal care were reviewed, and the patient was ad- 
vised to seek prompt treatment of any abnormal 
vaginal discharge. Those who had an asymptomatic 
cystocele were told what symptoms to expect, such 
as stress incontinence, should this condition be- 
come more pronounced in the future. 

Complications.—Complications were few and of 
mild degree. In the early postoperative period there 
was either no dysuria or, at most, minimal burning 
on urination. Between the second and third weeks 
mild to moderate discomfort was not uncommon, 
but, by the end of five weeks, most patients voided 
with comfort. Intermittent terminal hematuria oc- 
casionally appeared during the early weeks, but 
only two patients had episodes of total gross hema- 
turia. One cleared spontaneously and the other 
stopped promptly after catheter drainage for 24 
hours. Five women had acute retention while in the 
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hospital but voided freely after removal of the 
Foley catheter the next morning. No patients de- 
veloped incontinence or urinary fistulas. There were 
no urethral strictures or bladder neck contractures 
as a result of the fulguration, but 26 patients noted 
some slowing of the urinary stream between the 
first and the third months. This symptom disap- 
peared after several additional dilatations. 
Results.—Three to four months after fulguration 
263 patients returned for final evaluation and all 
except 35 reported complete relief of their urinary 
symptoms. Seventeen became asymptomatic after 
further treatment: Two underwent cystocele repair, 
one had correction of marked uterine retroversion, 
two were treated for monilial vaginitis, three for 
menopausal vaginitis, two for nonspecific vaginitis, 
and seven complained of slowness of the urinary 
stream which was relieved by additional urethral 
dilatations. Fifteen continued to have nocturia one 
to three times, two had diurnal frequency, and one 
had mild urgency. Among this group two had cysto- 
cele and three had anxiety neuroses. Thus a total 


TaBLe 2.—Appearance of Trigone After Treatment in 
111 Patients with Trigonitis 


Degree of Previous Infection No. 


Moderate ... 


Severe ...... 


of 18 (6%) were improved but continued to have 
mild urinary symptoms. Lower abdominal symp- 
toms had disappeared in all but 10 patients, of 
whom 2 had diverticulitis of the colon, 3 had spas- 
tic colitis, 2 had endometriosis, 1 had a periumbili- 
cal hernia, 1 had a marked cystocele which was 
later successfully repaired, and 1 had uterine con- 
gestion with tender uterosacral ligaments. In all 
but seven backache was relieved. Three had severe 
osteoarthritis, one had a chronic infection of the 
cervix which was relieved by cauterization, and in 
three the cause was not clear but chronic back 
strain was suspected. Those women with dyspa- 
reunia had established normal conjugal relationships 
by the end of three months. Two patients obtained 
complete comfort only after the gynecologist had 
corrected uterine retroversion with a pessary. In 
none had fever persisted. Endoscopic examination 
revealed absence of the previous urethral infec- 
tion; the mucous membrane appeared smooth and 
healthy looking, and previous urethral tenderness 
had disappeared. In those patients with an asso- 
ciated vaginitis the urethra exhibited various de- 
grees of inflammation which subsequently subsided. 
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Table 2 compares the appearance of the trigone 
in 111 patients who had previously had various 
degrees of trigonitis. 


Follow-up Studies 


Letters were sent to all of the 300 patients re- 
questing information as to their status since their 
final visit. Replies were received from 185, or 62%, 
and. have been divided into groups based on the 
number of recurrences of symptoms. Group 1 con- 
sists of 101 patients (54%) who reported no re- 
currence of their previous symptoms. The post-ful- 
guration intervals are as follows: 23 patients, 6-11 
months; 54, one year; 10, two years; 9, three years; 
3, four years; and 2, five-six years. Fifteen of these 
women returned for a routine examination up to 
five years later, and no recurrence of granulation 
was observed. 

In group 2 were placed the 48 patients (26%) 
who had one brief mild recurrence of urinary 
symptoms. Also included are those patients who 
later developed symptoms from their cystocele, 
such as nocturia and stress incontinence. The post- 
fulguration intervals were: 4 patients, 6-12 months; 
18 patients, one year; 7, two years; 10, three years; 
5, four years; 3, five years; and 1, seven years. Of 
these patients, 42 returned for reexamination shortly 
after recurrence of symptoms. It was found that 
11 had monilial vaginitis; 10, menopausal vaginitis; 
10, cystocele; 7, cervicitis; 2, nonspecific vaginitis; 
and 2, no gynecologic disease. One had nervous 
diuresis and the other had symptoms related to 
her period. Five of the seven with cervicitis re- 
quired cauterization of the cervix. In the 10 pa- 
tients with cystocele the findings were otherwise 
normal; 5 were relieved after repair while the 
remaining 5 have not as yet consented to surgery. 
In 30 the urethral mucosa was inflamed, but there 
was no recurrence of granulation. None has had 
any trouble since correction of the associated gyne- 
cologic disease. 

Group 3 includes 26 women (15%) who have 
had two recurrences of urinary symptoms or who 
have had one episode of acute cystitis. Their post- 
fulguration intervals were as follows: 11 patients, 
one year; 6 patients, two years; 3, three years; 5, 
four years; and 1, five years. Seventeen of the 26 
returned for examination at which it was found 
that 6 had menopausal vaginitis; 4 had trichomonas 
vaginitis; 4, nonspecific vaginitis; 2, monilial vagini- 
tis; 2, cervicitis; 4, cystocele; 1 was pregnant; and 1, 
post partum, In seven women acute cystitis was 
present, while the remainder had varying degrees 
of urethritis. 

Group 4 consists of 10 patients (5%) who have 
had more than two recurrences of urinary symp- 
toms or who have had more than one episode of 
acute cystitis. The post-fulguration intervals were 
as follows: one patient, one year; five, two years; 
two, three years; and two, five-six years. Only five 
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women returned for reexamination. Two had meno- 
pausal vaginitis and have had no further trouble 
since this has been treated. In two no gynecologic 
disease was found, and in one there was some de- 
gree of urethral narrowing. 


Comment 


In addition to various urinary symptoms, the 
majority of these women had discomfort in the 
regions of the back, hips, legs, and lower abdomen, 
which Powell’ explains as due to lymphatic stasis 
in the floor of the pelvis secondary to the inflamma- 
tory process in the urethra. This results in spasm 
of the pelvic muscles, particularly the piriformis, 
which originates between the first to fourth an- 
terior sacral foramens and may cause referred pain 
in the areas supplied by the sacral plexus. This 
muscle passes from the pelvis through the greater 
sciatic foramen and may, when spastic, compress 
the sciatic and posterior femoral cutaneous nerves 
as they pass between it and the superior gemellus 
muscle. Occasionally the common peroneal nerve 
will branch prematurely from the posterior tibial 
nerve and actually pierce the piriformis. The su- 
perior and inferior gemelli, the obturator internus, 
and the piriformis all take origin from within the 
pelvis, attach to the greater trochanter of the 
femur, and can readily account for pain in the hip 
regions. Levator ani and coccygeal muscle spasm 
may cause discomfort in the pelvic and coccygeal 
areas. Powell’* reports a hastening of symptomatic 
relief by digital massage of the piriformis muscle. 
There were 25 patients with no renal disease who 
had pain in the renal area, probably as a result of 
lumbar muscle spasm. It is interesting that six of 
these, or 24%, had a strictured external urethral 
meatus. 

The fact that the nonurinary symptoms may 
simulate other conditions is illustrated in the cases 
of four women in this series who had surgical pro- 
cedures which failed to relieve their lower ab- 
dominal discomfort. One patient, aged 41, had her 
uterus, Ovaries, and ovarian tubes removed and a 
subsequent appendectomy; another, aged 32, two 
years previously had had her right ovarian tube 
and ovary removed; another, aged 36, continued 
to suffer for eight years after a hysterectomy; while 
another, aged 33, had had her uterus removed six 
months before. Many of the so-called psychoneu- 
rotic patients became less tense, slept better, and 
had more energy. The duration of symptoms varied 
from a few months to many years. One patient, 
aged 42, wrote that for the past 4 years she has 
enjoyed more comfort than she had had for the 
previous 20; another, aged 60, reported that she 
has been free of symptoms for the past year after 
having had trouble for 20 years. A low-grade fever 
occurred in 10% of this series; therefore, chronic 
urethritis should be considered in any differential 
diagnosis of unexplained mild fever. Strictures of 
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the external urethral meatus were common and 
were seen in 55 women, all of whom underwent 
meatotomy. Twenty-four had some degree of ure- 
thral narrowing, so that in a total of 79 women 
(26%) there was an obstructive factor. 
Associated gynecologic disease was frequent, and 
I have been fortunate in having the services of a 
gynecologist readily available in a clinic group. The 
vaginal secretions constantly bathe the external 
meatus and are frequently a focus of infection; the 
intimacy of the lymphatic drainage of the cervix 
and lower urinary tract is well known. Fifty-one 
patients (17%) had to have cauterization of the 
cervix; in 24 it was done before, in 14 at the time 
of, and in 13 after fulguration. Gross pus was often 
obtained from the deep glands of the cervix during 
this procedure. Cervicitis and various forms of 
vaginitis were associated with most of the recur- 
rences of urinary symptoms in the follow-up period. 
The treatment of menopausal vaginitis is recom- 
mended because of the secondary lowering of 
resistance to infection in the vagina and urethra. 
The condition responded to daily instillations of 
estrogenic cream for at least four weeks, along 
with the oral intake of small doses of estrogen. The 
additional use of Furestrol urethral suppositories 
(nitrofurazone 0.2%, diperodon hydrochloride 2%, 
and diethylstilbestrol 0.0077% in water-dispersible 
base) would appear to have been effective, al- 
though this preparation was of too recent origin to 
have been given an adequate trial in this series. It 
is important that the patient be made aware of the 
possibility of future recurrences of this condition. 
There was no increase in morbidity among the 
24 patients who underwent urethral fulguration 
and cervical cauterization or cystocele repair at 
the same time. Chronic trigonitis disappeared or 
improved in the great majority of patients in whom 
it was present at the time of the initial examina- 
tion, which would indicate that it is an extension 
of the infection in the posterior urethra. It is sig- 
nificant that, although urethral dilatations alone 
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are beneficial, 10 patients in this series had had 
an adequate number of such treatments elsewhere 
with little or no improvement. Also, some women 
tolerate repeated dilatations poorly and soon dis- 
continue their visits when faced with a protracted 
period of this type of therapy. 

It is essential that all women who have had ure- 
thral fulguration be followed over at least a three- 
month period, and none should be dismissed until 
the urethra easily admits a 29 F. sound. Each pa- 
tient should thoroughly understand the proper hy- 
giene of the perineal area. 


Summary 


This report analyzes a series of 300 women with 
granular urethritis who were treated by cystoscopic 
fulguration of the urethra. The pathological changes 
were the result of chronic low-grade infection, best 
demonstrated by employing the Foroblique lens on 
cystoscopic examination. The patients ranged in 
age from 11 to 75 years. Pyuria was absent in those 
patients who did not have an associated cystitis. 
The nonurinary symptoms, of which backache (87%) 
and lower abdominal discomfort (71%) were most 
common, may simulate other pathological condi- 
tions. Drugs and urethral dilatations, while helpful, 
were not curative. Vaginitis was seen in 24% and 
chronic cervicitis in 12% at the time of the initial 
examination. Recurrences of the urinary symptoms 
in the follow-up period were most often associated 
with gynecologic disease. A follow-up period of six 
months to seven years was possible in 185 patients 
in this series, of whom 54% had had no recurrences, 
while 26% had had one mild episode of urinary 
symptoms. 
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in the mid-twentieth century has grown to such proportions as to constitute a 


Cine: OF THE LUNG.—Smoking is a complex social phenomenon which 


threat to the public health quite beyond our past expectancy. It is a formida- 


ble problem, though other and more recalcitrant if less widespread forms of drug 
addiction have been successfully tackled and overcome. Merely to sound the alarm 
may stimulate some to a successful effort to abandon smoking, but with many it 
only increases their anxiety and to these we should try to offer more practical help. 
There is no simple remedy, but explanation, education, group discussion, hypnosis, 
simple relaxation techniques and alternative forms of mouth satisfaction such as 
sucking, chewing or biting are helpful, and along with any other possibility which 
appears promising, ought to be energetically tested and explored. Cancer of the 
lung should now be regarded as largely preventable and even if prevention is diffi- 
cult the position is more hopeful than with most malignant growths.—Smoking, 
Tubercle, December, 1958. 
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THE SAME HOUSEHOLD 


Max M. Sterman, M.D. 


and 


Harold W. Brown, M.D., New York 


Approximately 40 autochthonous Echinococcus 
infections in man have been reported in the United 
States.' We know of several unreported infections, 
and recent studies in Mississippi indicate that this 
parasite is more common than the literature sug- 
gests. Records of the New York City Health De- 
partment reveal 49 reported Echinococcus infec- 
tions between 1948 and 1957, the majority among 
immigrants and several among native Americans 
who traveled abroad in Echinococcus endemic 
areas. We found no evidence of a native New York 
City resident contracting the infection in the city. 

Swartzwelder,'” in a review of all cases of Echino- 
coccus disease in Louisiana, stated that 10 of the 
15 recorded cases occurred in native-born Ameri- 
cans. Unfortunately, he did not give data on resi- 
dence abroad of this group. He emphasized that 
infection of the dog with the adult E. granulosus 
is rare in Louisiana and cited the helminthological 
study of Hinman and Baker,’ in which no infection 
with the adult Echinococcus was found in an ex- 
amination of 1,315 local dogs. Edney * and Frank- 
lin and Ward* have reported canine infections 
with E. granulosus in southern United States. The 
two Echinococcus-infected patients here reported 
reside in New York City, visited endemic centers 
of the disease, and owned a dog infected with the 
adult E. granulosus. 


Report of Cases 


Case 1.—A 42-year-old American housewife of Greek ori- 
gin consulted her physician on March 4, 1957, for recurrent 
pain of two weeks’ duration. in the right upper quadrant. The 
patient was born and spent her youth in a small town in 
Greece where dogs and sheep were numerous, and her family 
owned a dog from time to time. Since her arrival in New 
York in 1934, the patient had made three visits to Greece, 
the first in 1938, for six months, and the other two in 1950 
and 1955, for two months each. She denied having had any 
contact with dogs in New York, except for a puppy which 
the family had acquired during their last visit to Greece in 
1955. 

A presumptive diagnosis of hydatid cyst of the liver was 
made on the basis of (1) a history of residence in an Echino- 
coccus endemic area, (2) a history of Echinococcus disease 
in a brother, (3) the finding of a palpable, somewhat tender 
mass in the right upper quadrant, and (4) roentgenographic 
evidence of a localized area of increased, noncalcific density 
in the right upper quadrant. The complement-fixation test 
result was negative on one occasion and. doubtful on another. 


From the Bureau of Pre 


, New York City Depart- 
ment of Health, and Columbia University College of Physicians and 
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Recurrent spells of abdominal pain in a 
woman, on the basis of history, physical ex- 
amination, laboratory tests, and roentgenog- 
raphy, led to a diagnosis of Echinococcus 
cyst of the liver. This was confirmed at 
laparotomy, when the intact cyst was re- 
moved. Several months later a second cyst 
had to be removed. In a second patient, a 
boy of 16, severe symptoms after a sharp 
blow on the abdomen were found to have 
been caused by the rupture of an Echino- 
coccus cyst of the liver. Both patients had 
visited in Greece, where the parasite is high- 
ly endemic, but they had also been in contact 
with a@ dog that had been imported from 
Greece and was found to be infected. Of 
the laboratory tests used, the eosinophil 
count was the least useful, since it gave 
normal figures in both cases. The intradermal 
Casoni test was more reliable than the com- 
plement-fixation test. 


The hemagglutination test gave a positive result in a serum 
dilution of 1:10,240. The Casoni skin test gave a negative 
result when read after 30 minutes. There was no eosinophilia. 

The patient was operated on March 15, 1957, and a cyst, 
9 cm. in diameter, was removed intact from the liver without 
seepage or spillage. Its inner wall was translucent, extremely 
friable, and 0.5 cm. in thickness. On section, the cyst con- 
tained cloudy fluid with a whitish, sandy sediment which on 
microscopic examination revealed innumerable scolices and 
hooklets of E. granulosus. 

Several months later, three weeks after her son’s operation 
(case 2), the patient again noted recurrent pains in her right 
upper quadrant which radiated to her right shoulder and 
back. There was no nausea or vomiting. Her abdomen was 
slightly spastic in the right upper quadrant. The liver edge 
was not palpable. Casoni intradermal test at this time gave 
a delayed positive reaction. The white-blood cell count was 
6,800 per cubic millimeter, with 2% eosinophils. The com- 
plement-fixation test finding was positive (3+), and the 
hemagglutination test was positive in a serum dilution of 
1:160. X-ray examination revealed a cyst in the liver which 
was not demonstrable in previous films. Thirteen and one- 
half months after the removal of her first Echinococcus cyst 
a second cyst, 15 cm. in diameter, was removed from the 
substance of the liver. Her recovery from the operation was 
uneventful. 


Epidemiologic studies undertaken at the request 
of the surgeon disclosed that the patient owned a 
2-year-old German shepherd dog which was ac- 
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quired in Salonica, Greece, in July, 1955, when it 
was 4 weeks old. Inquiry of the owner of the dog 
as to its dietary regimen prior to its importation 
revealed that the dog ate “everything, including 
scraps of meat.” The animal remained with the 
family except for a period of 45 days, during which 
time it was confined in a New York City veterinary 
hospital for partial paralysis of its posterior limbs. 
The dog received the usual vaccinations for rabies 
and distemper, had been dewormed twice presuma- 
bly for roundworms, and allegedly has been in 
good health. We examined two stool specimens of 
the dog, and both specimens contained Taenia 
eggs, species unidentified. 

As the dog was procured from a highly endemic 
Echinococcus area, the family was cautioned that 
the Taenia eggs found in the dog’s excreta might 
be those of E. granulosus. They were urged to take 
the dog to their private veterinarian for tapeworm 
therapy and were instructed to alert him of our 
findings. The dog was dewormed, and specimens 
submitted to us after the vermifuge were identified 
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part of the abdomen gave normal findings. Hemo- 
grams were within normal range. There was no 
eosinophilia. Only one household contact (case 2) 
gave positive intradermal reaction with two Echi- 
nococcus antigens. 


Case 2.—The 16-year-old younger son of the owner (case 
1) of the infected dog had a hemagglutination test positive 
in a dilution of 1:10,240. However, findings on physical ex- 
amination, roentgenogram of chest and right upper part of 
the abdomen, and Echinococcus complement-fixation test 
were all negative. His white blood cell count was 9,000 per 
cubic millimeter, with 4% eosinophils. The boy denied con- 
tact with dogs during his two months’ stay in Greece in 1950 
and 1955 but had very close contact with the family’s in- 
fected dog for almost two years. His family physician was 
apprised of our findings and their possible implications. 

Eight months after his examination, he received a sharp 
blow on his abdomen from the elbow of an opponent during 
a basketball game. He immediately experienced a diffuse 
abdominal pain which radiated to his right shoulder. He felt 
faint, perspired freely, and vomited. Within four hours his 
abdomen became rigid. His hemogram showed the red blood 
cell count to be 5,200,000 per cubic millimeter, hemoglobin 
level 105%, and white blood cell count 11,100 per cubic 
millimeter, with 74% neutrophils, 1% eosinophils, 23% 


Epidemiological and Laboratory Data on Human Contacts with Infected Dog 


Dog 
Contact Contact 


n w 
Endemic Infected 
Travel History Area Dog 

New York Yes Casual 
1934 

Freece 
1938, 6 mo.;: 

1950, 2 mo.; 
1955, 2 mo. 

Greece No 
1950, 2 mo.; 
1955, 2 mo. 

5 foreign: 5 New 8 visited Greece 
York City 


Case, Age, 
No. Yr. Sex 
1 2 F 


Birthplace 
Greece 


2 16 M New York City Intimate 


3-12 8-50 6M; 4F 3 yes: 


6no 5 casual 


White 
Blood 
Echinoeoceus Cell Count, Eosin- 
Complement- per ophils, 
Fixation Cu. Mm. % 
Negative; “xe 


Skin Test 
(Casoni) 
Negative 


X-ray of Chest 
and Abdomen 


Mass in right upper 


immediately ; 
positive 
delayed 


Positive 
immediately 


doubt ful- 
positive; 
positive 


Negative: 9,000 4;6;1 


positive 


quadrant; cysts 
removed from liver 
4/14/57 and 5/2/58 


Negative; cyst re- 
moved adherent to 


5 intimate; 


liver on 8/27/58 
5 negative; 
5 not done 


Negative 7 negative 7,600-11,000 0-8 


as adult E. granulosus. To be safe, the dog was 
sacrificed but no additional tapeworms were found 
on postmortem examination. 

After the discovery of infection in the dog, epi- 
demiologic studies were extended to known close 
contacts of the dog, including members of the 
household, relatives, and neighbors. Eleven persons 
with contact were interviewed and examined; five 
of them were household members, and the remain- 
der were neighbors and relatives. 

The following epidemiologic data were secured 
from all contacts: place of birth, travel in endemic 
areas, contact with dogs in endemic areas, and con- 
tact with the infected dog in New York. A Casoni 
skin test with use of two human cyst fluid antigens 
of proved potency, complement-fixation test, and 
x-ray of the chest and abdomen were also done 
(see table). 

Eight of the 11 contacts of the infected dog who 
were tested gave a negative reaction, and one 
(case 1) gave successively negative, 2+, and 3+ 
reactions with the Echinococcus complement-fixa- 
tion test. Seven of the 11 contacts who had roent- 
genographic examinations of the chest and upper 


lymphocytes, and 2% monocytes. At operation, a ruptured 
Echinococcus cyst the size of a small grapefruit, adherent to 
the liver and gallbladder, was found. The small intestine was 
inflamed. The cyst was removed and found to contain 
Echinococcus scolices. The patient’s recovery was unevent- 
ful. Two weeks after operation his complement-fixation test 
gave positive results. 
Comment 


Of primary interest in this study is the source 
of the infections of the two patients. Were they ac- 
quired in Greece, where the parasite is highly en- 
demic, during the childhood of the patient in 
case 1; during several visits there later; or in the 
United States from either their own infected dog 
or other canine sources? The Echinococcus cysts 
removed from the patients were approximately 
9 to 15 cm. in diameter. The rate of growth of 
cysts is extremely variable and depends on their 
site, nutrition, and species of host. In vascular or- 
gans, such as the lungs and spleen, growth is often 
rapid. Edwards noted that a pulmonary cyst grew 
2 to 3 in. in diameter in one year. Variations in 
rate of growth and sudden increases in size have 
been noted. In the liver of the pig the cyst reaches 
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a diameter of 2 mm. in two months.’ An increase 
of 1 cm. in diameter per year is an average growth 
rate for hepatic cysts in adult human hosts. Growth 
rates of 2 to 2.5 cm. in diameter per year have 
been reported from young children. Extremely 
slow growth of cysts has been reported, several of 
which reached a diameter of 2 to 6 cm. in 11 to 
23 years. The life cycle of E. granulosus is shown 
in the figure. 

From the foregoing it would appear that the 
cysts of the two patients could have been from 
2 to 15 years old. The patients could, therefore, 
have acquired the infection from their own 


Life cycle of E. granulosis (A and B refer to part of cycle 
found in dog and C and D to that found in man): A, adult 
E. granulosus removed from dog. B, E. granulosus egg from 
dog. This is infectious for man and develops into Echino- 
coccus cyst. C, Echinococcus cyst from liver of patient (case 
1), opened to show interior. D, scolex from cyst which, when 
eaten by dog, becomes adult tapeworm. 


dog or during one of their visits to Greece in 1950 
or 1955. The patient in case 1 harbored two cysts 
approximately of equal size, suggesting that they 
were possibly acquired at the same time. It seems 
somewhat unlikely that hepatic cysts of the size 
harbored by the patients were due to infection 
from association with their parasitized puppy dur- 
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ing the past two years. On the other hand, they 
both admitted close association with this dog. The 
third possibility is that the patients acquired the 
infection in the United States, specifically, New 
York City. However, all of the 49 infections re- 
ported to the New York City Health Department 
during the past 10 years were in immigrants from 
endemic areas or Americans who had visited en- 
demic areas. Considering all the evidence available, 
it is impossible to determine the time and place of 
infection of the two patients. 

The result of the complement-fixation test of the 
patient in case 1 was negative and “doubtful posi- 
tive” before the surgical removal of her first cyst 
and positive 13 months later at the time of the 
removal of her second cyst. Her Casoni intradermal 
test prior to her second operation, read at 30 min- 
utes, was negative, but 24 hours later it showed 
a “delayed positive” reaction. The Casoni skin test 
of the patient in case 2 one year and also six weeks 
prior to operation gave an immediate reaction. His 
complement-fixation test finding was negative one 
year before operation and strongly positive two 
weeks after operation, which may be related to the 
cyst’s growth and rupture and the patient's sensi- 
tization. It is generally agreed that the intradermal 
test is a more reliable diagnostic aid than the com- 
plement-fixation test. The eosinophil counts of both 
patients were within normal limits. 


Summary 
Echinococcus cysts were removed surgically from 
a woman and her son residing in New York City 
in whose household lived a dog infected with the 
adult Echinococcus granulosus. The dog had been 
imported from Greece. 


600 W. 168th St. (32) (Dr. Brown). 


Dr. E. Grivelis, St. John’s Episcopal Hospital, referred the 
patient and cooperated in the epidemiologic study. Drs. L. M. 
Fox and E. Khayat performed pathological studies. Hemag- 
glutination tests were done by Mr. William F. Hutchison, 
University of Mississippi. Mrs. M. V. Forbes LaRiviere pro- 
vided laboratory assistance. Dr. K. L. Hussey supplied the 
photographs. 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


SIMPLE REGIONAL 


Injuries to the hand and forearm consistently 
hold a high place in the incidence of bodily trau- 
ma. They often need to be repaired immediately. 
Unfortunately, the stomach is often full of food 
and drink or there are multiple injuries which 
make the use of a general anesthetic a dangerous 
procedure. 

The supraclavicular brachial plexus block has 
often been employed. However, this block has 
many disadvantages: First, it is accomplished by 
pneumothorax and/or phrenic nerve paralysis in 2 
to 25% of cases reported.’ Such a complication 
might well prove overwhelming to the patient with 
a severe chest injury. Second, the block is effective 
in only 68 to 90% of cases.” Consequently, general 
anesthesia is often reluctantly used to augment 
this block. 

The local use of anesthetic agents throughout the 
field of trauma is to be decried for many reasons, 
among which are the spreading of infection in an 
open wound, short duration, use of a toxic amount 
of anesthetic agent, and, perhaps foremost, the us- 
ual uncertainty of results. 

There would seem to be a need, therefore, for a 
type of anesthesia in the arm that would have the 
following advantages: certainty of result; ease of 
administration by any physician; minimal danger 
of systemic toxicity and even of anaphylactic re- 
action if sensitivity is present; adequacy for major 
surgical procedures on the hand and forearm, with 
minor procedures safely performed under regional 
digital ° or regional wrist * blocks; without danger 
in the presence of the usual full stomach or of 
multiple injuries, such as a crushed chest; no such 
danger as of pneumothorax, inasmuch as both 
hands and arms are often severely injured; and 
appropriate for rapid, sure, and safe administra- 
tion in the event of mass casualties, as in time of 
severe disasters. The regional block described here 
appears to meet these requirements. 

Regional Anatomy 
Figure 1 shows the level at which the block is 


administered—within 2 cm. of the distal edge of the 
broad tendon of the pectoralis major. The general 


Consultant in Surgery of the Hand, Utah Crippled Children’s Service; 
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NERVE BLOCK FOR 
OF THE HAND AND FOREARM 


Preston J. Burnham, M.D., Salt Lake City 


SURGERY 


pattern of structures in this neurovascular space 
(see cross-section) reveals the brachial artery to 
be centrally located and surrounded by all the 
nerves to the entire forearm and hand. The space 
is surrounded by a sturdy fascia. 

The goal is to bathe all these nerves with suffi- 
cient anesthetic solution so that sensory conduction 
will be completely arrested. It is unnecessary to 
cause paresthesias by impaling the nerves on the 
needle or to inject into a nerve. 

I have found a 2% solution of lidocaine (Xylo- 
caine) hydrochloride with a 1:200,000 dilution of 
epinephrine (Adrenaline) to be adequate for even 
the longest procedures that may last up to four or 
five hours. In the first 12 cases, I used only a 
10-ml. to 12-ml. solution in this neurovascular space 


| Musculocutaneous Nerve 

2 Medial Antibrachial Cutaneous Nerve 
3 Medion Nerve 

4 Radiol Nerve 

5 Brachial Artery 

6.UlInar Nerve 

7. Brachial Vein 


Fig. 1.—Block of great nerves of upper arm, with cross- 
sectional anatomy. 


in the adult with complete anesthesia. In cases 13 
and 14, partial failures occurred, probably due to 
heavy premedication that resulted in a lowering of 
the systolic blood pressure below 90 mm. Hg, which 
apparently made accurate identification of the posi- 
tion of the brachial artery somewhat uncertain. 
In the last 42 cases, I have increased the amount to 
a total of 16 ml. with complete anesthesia. Rela- 
tively few sedatives or narcotics are now given 
prior to initiating the block. 

The shoulder, axilla, and upper arm are first 
prepared. The patient lies on his back with his 
arm placed straight out from his shoulder on an 
adjacent table. The elbow is flexed at 90 degrees 
and the forearm placed flat on the table. This pro- 
cedure externally rotates the upper arm and places 
the neurovascular space uppermost over the hu- 
merus. The area is then draped. 
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The operator wears sterile gloves and stands by 
the head of the patient so that his palpating fingers 
come down over the belly of the biceps brachii 
muscle to find the brachial artery just distal to the 
pectoralis major tendon (fig. 2). 


Fig. 2.—Injection site. 


The index finger of the palpating hand is kept 
on the artery. There is little fat tissue here even in 
the stoutest patient; hence, a syringe with only a 
%-in., 25-gauge needle is centered over the artery. 
The needle is pressed through the skin into the sub- 
cutaneous fat, depositing an imperceptible amount 
of solution constantly. Now the needle is tipped 
barely to miss the brachial artery and is pushed 
in until it very clearly “pops” through the fascia. 
It is pushed on until it is estimated that the point 
is next to the brachial artery (fig. 1). The plunger 
is withdrawn partially to test whether the point is 
in a vessel, while the needle is withdrawn nearly 
% in. If no blood appears, 8 ml. of solution is de- 
posited as the needle is moved in and out over a 
range of '% in. to distribute it throughout this part 
of the neurovascular space. 

The needle is then withdrawn from the fascia, 
but not from the skin, and pressed in to lie near 
the other side of the artery. Here another 8 ml. is 
deposited while the needle is moved through a 
¥%-in. range. Each puncture of the fascia is clearly 
perceived by the operator, even in the thin fascia 
of children. 

It usually requires up to 25 minutes for com- 
plete anesthesia to occur. Inasmuch as the success 
of the block depends on depositing the solution 
where it will be easily absorbed by the enveloping 
nerves, the systolic blood pressure should be great- 
er than 100 mm. Hg to make for certain identifica- 
tion of the site of the artery. 
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Block of Superficial Nerves 


Open surgical procedures in the hand and fore- 
arm are usually performed with more safety in a 
bloodless field. I use the Koch-Mason technique of 
applying a wide blood pressure cuff, high in the 
upper arm, pumped to a pressure of 280 mm. Hg. 
Whereas the block arrests conduction in all the 
nerves to the arm below the elbow, it does not 
come near the superficial or skin sensory nerves 
from the cervical plexus, the intercostobrachial 
nerve, or the perforator branch of the circumflex 
axillary nerve. Inasmuch as pain arises at the prox- 
imal end of the pressure device, I invariably block 
these sensory nerves with a “ring” type of subcu- 
taneous block with 8 to 10 ml. more of the solu- 
tion at the level of the block of the great nerves 


(fig. 3). Sympathetic Block 


The sympathetic block was used twice daily for 
a week in place of a stellate ganglion block to re- 
lease arterial spasm. The block alone can be ac- 
complished in 30 seconds without the use of ex- 
tensive skin preparation or draping. The patient 
did not on any occasion complain of pain during 
introduction of needle or solution, as so many do 
when the stellate ganglion is sought. 


Comment 


The regional nerve block has been used success- 
fully in 52 patients for major surgical procedures 
in the hand and for one open reduction of both 
bones of the forearm. The patients have ranged in 
age from 2 to 76 years. The children received pro- 
portionately less solution, e. g., a total of 8 to 10 ml. 

It is my impression that the block of these great 
nerves in the upper arm should be used in every 
case—in young or old patients, with good or bad 


Arm is held erect 
for this block 


|. Superficial Sensory Nerves 
2.Pectoralis Major Tendon 
3.84. Biceps Brachii Tendons 
5.Coracobrachialis Muscle 


Fig. 3.—Block of superficial sensory nerves of upper arm, 
with cross-sectional anatomy. 


risk, and under elective or urgent conditions. It is 
a good procedure not only for the operating room 
but also for the emergency room, for the physi- 
cian’s office, and in the makeshift housing that may 
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follow disasters. It is easy to perform if the systolic 
blood pressure is sufficient to make certain the 
identification of the site of the brachial artery. 

508 E. South Temple. 

The lidocaine hydrochloride used in this study was supplied 
as Xylocaine hydrochloride by Astra Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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RESECTION 


Despite the ever-widening horizons of surgery, 
resection of metastatic malignant lesions, especially 
multiple metastatic malignant lesions, has not 
reached a point of full acceptance by the medical 
profession. The idea is not a new one, for as long 
ago as 1853 Kroenlein ' reported a case. Since that 
time other reports have appeared in the literature, 
and, as one might expect, the number of reports 
has increased in recent years. Nevertheless, experi- 
ence with operation for metastatic malignancy re- 
mains both limited and incomplete, especially as 
to long-term follow-up studies. 

At the present time surgical resection of solitary 
pulmonary metastases is on rather firm ground. 
Alexander and Haight ? collected 24 cases from the 
literature in 1947. Experience at the Mayo Clinic 
was reported by Hcod and associates * in 1955; they 
included a total of 43 cases. Of interest is the fact 
that their first resection took place in 1941, and 10 
years later, in 1951, they had 13 cases. In 41 of the 
43 cases, however, the lesions were solitary. In the 
two that were not solitary, the lesions appeared as 
satellite nodules rather than as widely separated 
lesions. Mannix‘ reported use of resection in a 
patient with multiple pulmonary metastases oc- 
curring after osteochondrogenic sarcoma of the 
tibia. His patient had five metastatic nodules in the 
basilar segments of the left lower lobe and one in 
the lingula pulmonis. The patient was treated with 
basilar segmentectomy and local resection of the 
lesion in the lingula. At the time of the report, 24 
months after operation, the patient was alive and 
well. A recent case at the Meriden (Conn.) Hos- 
pital was similar to the one reported by Mannix, 
and it is herewith presented. 


~~ Read before the annual meeting of the Connecticut Society of Ameri- 
can Board Surgeons, New Haven, Conn., Dec. 10, 1957. 
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OF MULTIPLE METASTATIC PULMONARY LESIONS 
OF OSTEOGENIC SARCOMA 


Alfred T. St. James, M.D., Wallingford, Conn. 


Report of a Case 


A 16-year-old boy was readmitted to the Meriden Hospital 
on May 15, 1956, nine months after a high, right thigh am- 
putation had been performed for osteochondrogenic sarcoma. 
He had been given regular follow-up examinations after the 
amputation. Chest x-ray findings in January, 1956, were nor- 
mal. However, a film obtained three weeks prior to the sec- 
ond admission revealed a round, solitary shadow in the right 
upper lung field (fig. 1). There was no cough, hemoptysis or 
chest pain. The patient was asymptomatic. 

Examination revealed a healthy youth appearing neither 
acutely nor chronically ill. The temperature was 98.6 
F(37 C), blood pressure 120/80 mm. Hg, and pulse rate 72 
per minute. There was no dyspnea or cyanosis. The head and 
neck were normal. There was no cervical lymph adenopathy. 
The lungs were clear to percussion and auscultation, and the 
remainder of the physical examination was not revealing with 
the exception of a well-healed, high, right thigh amputation. 
Blood studies revealed the hemoglobin level to be 14.3 
Gm. per 100 cc. and leukocytes, 9,250 per cubic millimeter, 
with 56% neutrophils, 1% basophils, 2% eosinophils, 36% 
lymphocytes, and 3% monocytes. Urinalysis gave normal 
findings, as did serologic testing. The patient’s blood group 
was B, Rh-positive. An x-ray of the chest revealed a solitary, 
rounded shadow 2.5 cm. in diameter in the anterior segment 
of the right upper lobe. The remainder of the lung field was 
normal. There was no evidence of any pleural fluid. 

On May 17, 1956, a right thoracotomy was performed, and 
a round, hard tumor nodule 2 cm. in diameter was found in 
the anterior segment of the upper lobe of the right lung. 
There were also two small nodules in the syperior segment 
of the lower lobe, one posteriorly and the other in the oblique 
fissure. These each measured 0.5 cm. in diameter. No other 
nodules were visualized or could be palpated. The lung was 
entirely free of adhesions. There was no pleural fluid present. 
Preoperatively, it had been planned to perform right upper 
lobectomy. The presence of the two nodules in the middle 
lobe, however, precluded this eventuality, and, accordingly, 
three local resections were performed of the three metastatic 
nodules. The chest was closed with underwater drainage. The 
postoperative course was benign and uneventful, and the pa- 
tient was ready for discharge on the 11th postoperative day. 
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Examination of the resected specimens revealed osteochondro- 
genic sarcoma (fig. 2). After a period of one year, the patient 
was still free of demonstrable disease. 


Comment 


The criteria for acceptance of patients for resec- 
tion of metastatic pulmonary malignancy are not 
hard and fast. One can only say that small, rather 
than large, lesions are the more favorable; solitary, 
rather than multiple, lesions are more favorabie; 
and melanomas, teratoma of the testis, and carci- 
noma of the rectum are less favorable than others. 
Generally speaking, sarcomas have a better prog- 
nosis than do carcinomas. Jaffe ° has pointed out 
that osteochondrogenic sarcoma tends to metasta- 
size to only one lung, whereas osteosarcoma tends 
to have a bilateral spread, and workers at this 
hospital are pleased that our case falls into the 
former group. 

In this case, as well as in that of Mannix,‘ it was 
not recognized preoperatively that the patient had 
multiple metastatic lesions. Rigler ° has pointed out 
that, when favorably located, metastic nodules 2 
mm. in diameter have been found on x-ray study 
of the chest. The smallest lesion in Mannix’s patient 
that had not been visualized in the preoperatively 
x-ray was 4 mm. in diameter. The lesions not visu- 
alized preoperatively in the present patient meas- 
ured 5 mm. in diameter. Hence, it seems safe to say 
that, although lesions of only 2 mm. may be visu- 
alized, a lesion must be over 5 mm. in diameter 
before it can be detected with certainty. 


Fig. 1—Chest x-ray, showing coin lesion in right upper lung 


field. 


One need not justify thoracotomy for solitary 
pulmonary shadows, for not only have favorable 
results been reported after resection of metastatic 
disease but also the possibility exists that the 
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shadow may represent a primary bronchogenic car- 
cinoma and that the patient may be cured of his 
former disease. No doubt had the multicentric na- 
ture of the metastases been recognized in this case, 
operation would have been denied the patient. He 


Fig. 2—Microscopic section of resected specimen, showing 
cartilage-forming metastatic tumor. 


is, however, alive, well, and free of demonstrable 
metastases two years postoperatively. Therefore, 
a plea is made to extend the limits and concepts 
of surgery for resection of metastatic lesions to 
include multiple metastases in favorable cases. 


26 Fair St. 
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The normal shoulder joint is capable of motion in 
several directions. The glenohumeral joint contrib- 
utes the greatest part of the total motion of which 
the shoulder joint is capable. There is some argu- 
ment as to the ratio of motion between the gleno- 
humeral and the scapulothoracic articulation, but 
there is general agreement that at least 120 degrees 
of motion occur at the glenohumeral joint from ad- 
duction to complete abduction of the arm. When 
the arm is at the patient’s side or in complete 
adduction, the inferior part of the shoulder capsule, 
of necessity, is quite lax and is believed to fold 
somewhat in the manner of an accordian. The cap- 
sule is obviously stretched out when the arm is at 
its extreme range of abduction, namely, about 180 
degrees. With the arm held in adduction there is 
a great tendency for adjacent folds of the shoulder 
capsule to become adherent to one another, particu- 
larly if this position is maintained for any length 
of time. It has been observed that a period as short 
as two to three weeks of persistent adduction is 
sufficient to cause severe adhesion formation in the 
shoulder joint capsule. 

It is the habit of a number of surgeons who treat 
trauma to the upper extremity to immobilize the 
patient’s arm in a sling, a Velpeau dressing, a 
shoulder spica, a hanging cast, or some other type of 
fixation. To obtain adequate healing of hand in- 
juries or forearm or elbow fractures, immobilization 
is required of the affected areas. However, too often 
the entire arm and shoulder are immobilized for 
six to eight weeks or longer. Many patients with a 
completely healed Colles’ fracture return to the 
treating physician complaining of pain and stiffness 
in the shoulder. They are unable to raise their arm 
above shoulder level. 

Patients will not do what may appear to them 
to be unnecessary movements. They will not exercise 
their shoulder joints unless specifically instructed 
to do so by their physician. Any patient who has a 
fracture involving the fingers, hand, forearm, or 
elbow, and is immobilized in a short or long arm 
cast with or without the use of a sling, should be 
specifically told on repeated occasions that the arm 
should be raised above the head several times a 
day (see figure). If this simple procedure is carried 
out several times each day, much future suffering 
and disability can be prevented. 

As orthopedic consultants to a rehabilitation cen- 
ter, we have been impressed by the number of stiff 
shoulders that we have found it necessary to treat 
after an injury to the hand or arm had healed. A 
survey of 130 patients with arm or hand injuries 


IATROGENIC STIFF SHOULDERS 
Robert G. Thompson, M.D. 


Edward L. Compere, M.D., Chicago 


admitted to the Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation 
Center in Chicago from Jan. 1, 1957, to Jan. 1, 1958, 
revealed a total of 11 patients who had suffered no 
known injury to the shoulder but were found to 
have less than normal motion of the shoulder of 
the arm which had been treated. These patients 
were questioned, and none recalled that the treat- 
ing physician specifically instructed them to move 
the arm at the shoulder through a full range of 
motion several times each day during the period of 
immobilization. These patients ranged in age from 
34 to 63, with a predominant number above the 
age of 40 (see table). 


Exercise position for fracture: of the arm to prevent sub- 
sequent stiff shoulder with limited range of movement. 


It is a well-known fact that shoulder joints tend 
to become stiffer with age, particularly above the 
age of 40. It is therefore doubly important to em- 
phasize to these older patients that they must per- 
form full shoulder motion at least two or three 
times each day. The exercise of the shoulder should 
be demonstrated to the patient. Few patients under- 
stand what is meant if they are merely told that 
they should move the arm through a wide or full 
range of motion. Another exercise, which is also 
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demonstrated to the patient at the same time, is the 
way the fingers are to be moved. It is not adequate 
to simply wiggle the fingers, but a complete fist 
should be made. If the cast does not permit, it 
should be trimmed enough to allow full flexion and 
extension of the metacarpal phalangeal joints. 


Treatment of latrogenic Stiff Shoulders in Eleven Patients 


Shoulder 

Motion on 

Admission 
Interval 
Between Ab- Ab- 
Injury due- Flex- Days due- Flex- 

and Ad- tion, ion, of tion, ion, 

mission, De- De- Ther- De- - 
Diagnosis Wk. apy gree 

Colles’ fracture 75 23 5 160 
Hand amputation ’ 5 108 180 

Arm amputation 61 100 
Forearm amputation p. 5 17 % 135 
Forearm burns 5 120 
Fracture, radius & ulna 5 180 
Monteggia fracture 34 b 5 5 165 

Soft tissue arm injury , 125 
Fracture, dislocated elbow 5 130 

30 Fracture, radius & ulna > 10 
Arm amputation 2 5 135 


Shoulder 
Motion at 
Discharge 


Once a shoulder becomes stiffened, a very diffi- 
cult therapeutic problem is presented. These pa- 
tients usually have pain primarily as a result of the 
limitation of motion. Any attempt to stretch the 
frozen shoulder will cause severe pain. Because 
it is painful, most patients resist the therapeutic 
movement. As can be noted from the table, full 
shoulder motion was obtained in only one case, and 
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that after vigorous therapy for many days. Several 
cases of the frozen shoulder syndrome required 
forceful manipulation of the shoulders with the 
patient under complete anesthesia in order to restore 
a satisfactory range of motion. 


Summary 

The prevention of shoulder stiffness after injuries 
of the forearm and hand treated by slings or casts 
or other shoulder immobilization devices requires 
the active cooperation of each patient. This is ac- 
complished by definitely instructing each patient 
in a very simple, short exercise of the shoulder, to 
be performed several times each day. Each of 11 
patients in a total group of 130 patients who were 
treated at the Chicago Rehabilitation Center were 
found to have varying degrees of stiffness or fibrous 
ankylosis of their shoulder joints after an injury to 
the distal part of the arm. This stiff and painful 
shoulder complication could have been prevented. 
All patients who have arm injuries which do not 
involve the shoulder joint should be instructed by 
the treating physician to carry out definitive exer- 
cises of the shoulder joint several times each day. 
Physicians should try not to commit sins of omission 
just as they try to avoid sins of commission. 


720 N. Michigan Ave. (11) (Dr. Thompson). 


Statistical data were prepared by the staff of the Liberty 
Mutual Rehabilitation Center. 
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NOTICE OF CHANGES IN OPERATION 


Descriptions of New and Nonofficial Drugs 


In order to further reemphasize that descriptions 
of drugs published by the Council do not, in any 
case, imply approval, endorsement, or acceptance, 
the Council has voted to restate this fact in the 
introduction to all future monographs and supple- 
mental statements which are published in THe 
Journat for inclusion in its annual publication, 
New and Nonofficial Drugs. Although this fact was 
announced at the time the Council's seal-acceptance 
procedure was replaced in 1955 by the current 
evaluation program and has been clearly stated in 
all subsequent editions of the Council’s annual pub- 
lication, physicians generally should be aware that 
each drug description is designed to provide fair 
comment and criticism based on available evidence, 
whether or not this is considered adequate to estab- 
lish usefulness. Physicians are urged to read each 
description to gain a proper appreciation of the 
Council’s views concerning the actions, uses, haz- 
ards, and dosage of individual drugs. 


More Prominent Listing of Trade Names 


In order to make descriptions of drugs more easily 
identified by physicians who may be familiar with 
only their commercial names, the Council has voted 
to place these names in parentheses immediately 
after the nonproprietary titles of all subsequently 
published monographs (and in supplemental state- 
ments on previously evaluated drugs), instead of at 
the end or in the text of such descriptions. This 
change in format is being implemented simulta- 
neously in THE JouRNAL and for the 1960 edition of 
New and Nonofficial Drugs. 


Identification of Commercial Sources 


The Council also has authorized the identification 
of commercial sources of described drugs, of which 
it has knowledge or is informed, in the index for the 
1960 and future annual editions of New and Non- 
official Drugs. The Council voted to indicate such 
sources parenthetically after all applicable commer- 
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cial names (proprietary or nonproprietary) as they 
appear in the general index rather than in conjunc- 
tion with monographs and to provide a separate 
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alphabetic appendix of the complete organizational 
names and addresses of such sources as a further 
supplement to this information. 


NEW AND 


case imply endorsement by the Council. 


Norethandrolone Nilevar). — 17a-Ethyl-17-hy- 
droxy-19-nor-4-androsten-3-one.—The structural for- 
mula of norethandrolone may be represented as fol- 
lows: 

G2Hs 
OH 


Actions and Uses.—Norethandrolone, introduced 
commercially in 1956, is a synthetic steroid hormone, 
which is related chemically and pharmacologically 
to testosterone. The drug exhibits androgenic prop- 
erties, which are not as pronounced as with testos- 
terone and its esters. Hence, norethandrolone is not 
used as an androgen. It does, however, exert a sig- 
nificant anabolic effect, which forms the basis for its 
clinical use. In laboratory experiments and short- 
term clinical studies, promotion of protein anabolism 
as evidenced by a reversal of a negative nitrogen 
balance has been demonstrated; the anabolic po- 
tency of the drug is approximately equal to that of 
testosterone and its esters. Accordingly, norethan- 
drolone has been employed clinically in situations 
in which problems of protein catabolism -are en- 
countered. These include such conditions or circum- 
stances as preparation for and recovery from 
surgery, recovery from severe illness, recovery from 
burns and severe trauma, nutritional care in wasting 
diseases such as carcinomatosis and tuberculosis, 
domiciliary care of decubitus ulcer in the chronical- 
ly ill, and care of malnourished children and pre- 
mature infants. Although the foregoing uses of the 
drug might logically follow because of its anabolic 
effect, they are at present considered theoretical. 
As yet, there is no evidence that a positive nitrogen 
balance can be maintained for prolonged periods 
of time, nor is there any direct evidence that, if this 


NONOFFICIAL DRUGS 


The following descriptions of drugs are based upon available evidence and do not in any 


H. D. Kautz, M.D., Secretary. 


were so, such a therapeutic regimen would shorten 
convalescence, diminish surgical morbidity, or pro- 
vide any additional benefits which could not be 
achieved by an adequate diet alone. Thus, although 
it can be considered logical to employ norethandro- 
lone for the treatment of conditions characterized 
by a wasting of body protein, further critical re- 
search is necessary to substantiate its ultimate 
utility for this purpose. 

In addition to the property of reversal of negative 
nitrogen balance already described, under certain 
circumstances, the drug also effects a decreased loss 
of calcium; this property suggests its employment in 
certain conditions in which a greater degree of cal- 
cium retention is desirable. To the present time 
there is no evidence that norethandrolone increases 
bone age or speeds the closure of epiphyses in 
prepuberal children. 

Norethandrolone, although less androgenic than 
testosterone and its esters, is capable of producing 
virilizing effects, especially after large doses or pro- 
longed periods of use. For this reason it is contra- 
indicated in patients with prostatic carcinoma. It 
may also exert progestational activity, causing 
endometrial proliferation and withdrawal bleeding 
in adult women. This reaction is more prone to 
occur if dosage is high or if therapy is terminated 
abruptly. Nausea and vomiting, which are seldom 
severe enough to require discontinuance of therapy, 
have been reported occasionally. Fluid retention 
and edema can also occur. The drug should there- 
fore be administered cautiously to patients with 
demonstrable or incipient circulatory or renal 
failure and should be discontinued at the first sign 
of fluid retention. It should not be employed in 
nephrosis or the nephrotic stage of nephritis since it 
may effect an increased lipemia in such patients. 
Because norethandrolone alters electrolyte balance, 
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it should not be administered to patients with 
severe burns or trauma during the acute phase of 
these conditions. 

Norethandrolone may alter liver physiology, 
probably in a manner similar to methyltestosterone, 
and a few instances of jaundice have been reported. 
This manifestation is reversible and may not be 
evidence of true liver toxicity, although it is an 
indication for prompt discontinuance of the drug. 
The alteration of liver physiology may result in 
abnormal values in serum bilirubin, in serum 
transaminase, and in sulfobromophthalein determi- 
nations. However, in the absence of underlying 
liver disease, other liver function tests are normal. 
Continuous administration of norethandrolone for 
periods longer than three months is considered in- 
advisable, although a second such course may be 
initiated after a rest period of one month. 

Dosage.—Norethandrolone is administered orally 
or intramuscularly. Although dosage is highly 
variable, the average daily dose for adults usually 
ranges from 30 to 50 mg. Amounts as high as 100 
mg. per day have been administered, but at this 
dosage level definite androgenic effects are likely to 
be encountered. For children, 0.5 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight is the usual daily oral dose. 

Preparations: solution (injection) 25 mg. in 1 cc.; solution 
(oral) 8.3 mg. per cc.; tablets 10 mg. 

G. D. Searle & Co. cooperated by furnishing scientific data 
to aid in the evaluation of norethandrolone. 

Poloxalkol (Polykol).—An oxyalkylene polymer 
with the following structure: 


HO (CeH4O), (C2H40), H 


Actions and Uses.—Poloxalkol, introduced com- 
mercially in 1958, is a relatively tasteless, nonionic, 
surface-active agent with actions and uses similar 
to those of dioctyl sodium sulfosuccinate. After oral 
administration, the drug lowers surface tension of 
water and intestinal fluids, thus tending to soften 
the stool and facilitate elimination. The wetting 
action of poloxalkol makes it potentially useful for 
the treatment and prevention of constipation asso- 
ciated with dry, hard stools. Clinical trials, thus far 
chiefly limited to infants and children, would in- 
dicate that the drug is often, but not always, effec- 
tive in relieving chronic constipation. The action of 
the drug is neither rapid nor drastic; thus, several 
days may elapse before a therapeutic effect is ap- 
parent. Poloxalkol per se is pharmacologically inert; 
its fecal moistening effects are due entirely to the 
detergent-like physical properties of the compound. 
Although the drug appears to be essentially non- 
toxic, the possibility that it may increase the absorp- 
tion of mineral oil or of fat soluble substances in 
harmful amounts should be borne in mind. 
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Dosage.—Poloxalkol is administered orally. For 
infants and children under three years of age, the 
usual dose ranges from 100 to 200 mg. once or 
twice daily. For children 3 to 12 years of age, the 
dose is 200 mg. once to three times daily. 

Preparations: solution (oral) 200 mg. per cc. 

The Upjohn Company cooperated by furnishing scientific 
data to aid in the evaluation of poloxalkol. 

Use of Phenylbutazone (Butazolidin) in Acute 
Superficial Thrombophlebitis 


The Council has evaluated the clinical use of 
phenylbutazone for the treatment of acute super- 
ficial thrombophlebitis. Although only a few of the 
available reports of investigations have been well 
controlled, it is the clinical impression of most 
observers that the drug exerts beneficial effects in 
some, but not all, cases. The drug apparently re- 
lieves local pain, an action dependent upon its 
specific anti-inflammatory activity and distinct from 
the antipyretic or central analgesic properties of the 
compound. It should be emphasized that phenyl- 
butazone is not intended for thrombophlebitis of 
the deep veins but should be considered only for 
selected patients with the acute superficial form of 
the disease. The Council concluded that further 
controlled observations are needed to determine its 
ultimate value in the therapy of this condition as 
compared with other methods of treatment. 

Since the treatment of acute superficial throm- 
bophlebitis involves medication over relatively short 
periods of time, the danger of drug-induced hemato- 
poietic depression or fluid and electrolyte retention 
is appreciably reduced. Nevertheless, phenylbuta- 
zone should be used cautiously, keeping in mind 
its known ability to produce serious untoward re- 
actions. Treatment should be discontinued immedi- 
ately upon the appearance of any toxic effect. (See 
the monograph on phenylbutazone in New and 
Nonofficial Drugs. ) 

In acute superficial thrombophlebitis, which fails 
to respond to the usuai conservative measures, 
phenylbutazone, 600 mg. per day, may be tried in 
divided doses for two or three days. If no beneficial 
results are apparent. within 72 hours, the drug 
should be discontinued. When indicated, 300 mg. 
per day may be given thereafter for an additional 
5 to 7 days, but in no case should therapy be con- 
tinued longer than 10 days. 

The Council voted to amend New and Nonofficial 
Drugs to describe this additional use of phenyl- 
butazone. 


Geigy Pharmaceuticals, Division of Geigy Chemical Cor- 
poration, cooperated by furnishing scientific data to aid in 
the evaluation of the use of phenylbutazone in acute super- 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


Monographs of tests and assays for new and non- 
official drugs adopted by the Chemical Laboratory 
of the American Medical Association represent an 
expression of opinion as to what might constitute 
adequate tests and assays to serve as a reference 
guide to those interested in the identity and quality 
of a new and nonofficial drug. 

Completed monographs are published in the 
journal Drug Standards for those interested in the 
details of the procedures. Monographs on the fol- 


The Chemical Laboratory has authorized publication of the following statement. 


WALTER WoLMAN, Pu.D., Director. 


lowing drugs have appeared in the November- 
December, 1958, issue of that journal. The cooper- 
ation of the listed pharmaceutical firms that fur- 
nished samples and data is acknowledged. 


Hydrocortisone cyclopentylpropionate..(The Upjohn Company) 
Mephenesin carbamate..................000+++ (E. R. Squibb & Sons ) 
Penthienate bromide........................ (Winthrop Laboratories ) 
Pyrimethamine.................. (Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Inc.) 


DIAGNOSTIC PROBLEMS 


DIABETES 


Clinical Data 


A 64-year-old man was admitted to Cook County 
Hospital on May 10, 1957. Information obtained 
from the patient's wife revealed that he had been 
taking 10 to 20 units of cloudy insulin daily but that 
in the last week he had stopped taking insulin and 
had been eating little because of chills, fever, and 
malaise. He had been complaining of pain in the 
rectum and on one occasion “pus” had drained 
from this area. He had had a cholecystectomy in 
1956. 

Physical examination revealed a comatose man 
with Kussmaul respirations and the odor of acetone 
on his breath. He responded slightiy to painful 
stimuli. His blood pressure was 110/60 mm. Hg, 
pulse 92 per minute and regular, and respirations 
32 per minute. He appeared moderately dehydrated. 
Purulent drainage emerged from a fistula in ano. 
No significant additional physical findings were 
noted. The reflexes were physiological, but the 
patient had an abnormal response to right plantar 
stimulation. 


Dr. Kushner is Associate Director of Medical Education, Cook County 
Hospital, and Instructor in Medicine, Northwestern University Medical 
School; Dr. Szanto is Director, Department of Pathology, Cook County 
Hospital, and Professor of Pathology, Chicago Medical School. 


MELLITUS COMPLICATED BY ENTEROCOCCIC MENINGITIS 


Clinical Pathological Conference (PM 654-57), Nov. 14, 1957, from the Department of 
Pathology and the Hektoen Institute for Medical Research of Cook County Hospital, Chi- 
cago, presented for publication by Daniel S. Kushner, M.D., and Paul S. Szanto, M.D. 


The urine contained ++-+-+ reducing sub- 
stance and ++-+-+ acetone. The serum acetone 
reaction was also strongly positive (++-+-+ ). The 
blood glucose level was 1,160 mg. per 100 ml., and 
the blood carbon dioxide combining power was 
12 vol. %. The patient's stomach was aspirated, and 
600 cc. of bicarbonate solution was instilled. At 
5:30 p. m. treatment was instituted, consisting of 
200 units of insulin given intramuscularly and 
molar lactate intravenously and one million units 
of aqueous penicillin initially and 400,000 units of 
penicillin and 0.5 Gm. of streptomycin twice daily. 
At 8:30 p. m. 400 units of insulin and isotonic 
sodium chloride solution with 2 Gm. of potassium 
chloride were given. Urine and serum acetone tests 
gave positive (+++) results. He seemed slightly 
improved at 11:30 p. m.; urine acetone was still 
present (+-+-+), and the serum acetone reaction 
was ++. He was given another liter of isotonic 
sodium chloride solution, the stomach was again 
irrigated, bicarbonate was instilled, and 600 units 
of insulin was given. By 12:30 a. m. he responded 
to his name and coughed but was still stuporous. 
Two liters of 5% dextrose in saline solution with 
4 Gm. of potassium chloride was given. His blood 
pressure was 120/70 mm. Hg, and his urinary out- 
put was increasing. 
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At 5:30 a. m. the urine glucose and acetone and 
serum acetone tests were all negative. The blood 
glucose level was 98 mg. per 100 cc., and the car- 
bon dioxide combining power was 42 vol. %. Five 
per cent solution of dextrose in water was infused. 
The patient’s blood pressure had fallen to 90/60 
mm. Hg, but after infusion with artereno] it 
promptly rose to 110-120 mm. Hg systolic. The 
urine flow remained brisk. Much mucus was as- 
pirated from the trachea, and by 8 a. m. the patient 
appeared improved. He was alert and able to take 
fluids orally. His chest was clear, blood pressure 
was 140/80 mm. Hg, and he was given 1 pt. 
(500 ce.) of blood. However, at 1 p. m. he was 
again semicomatose, and his temperature was 101 F 
(38.3 C) rectally. Marked nuchal rigidity was 
present. A lumbar puncture revealed an opening 
pressure of 135 mm.; the fluid was slightiy turbid, 
Pandy reaction was +++, cell count revealed 
more than 1,000 polymorphonuclear leukocytes, 
and a smear showed gram-positive diplococci. He 
was treated for pneumococcic meningitis with 10 
million units of penicillin and 4 Gm. of sulfadiazine 
by intravenous drip. His abdomen was somewhat 
distended; intestinal sounds were hypoactive. 

By the next day the patient was somewhat more 
lucid, but the meningeal signs were unchanged. An 
additional 5 million units of penicillin and 4 Gm. 
of sulfadiazine were given by intravenous infusion. 
The hemoglobin level was 73% with 4 million red 
blood cells, 24,000 white blood cells, 30 polymorpho- 
nuclear cells, 60 band cells, 5 lymphocytes, and 5 
monocytes; the platelet count was 350,000. 

That night the patient had generalized _irri- 
tability with occasional tremors in his left arm. The 
paralytic ileus which had developed with abdomi- 
nal distention seemed improved, and gastric suc- 
tion was no longer required. However, some 
generalized tenderness of the abdomen was present. 
The next morning his condition was unchanged 
except for some pulmonary congestion. The blood 
chemical values, which 36 hours earlier had been 
serum nonprotein nitrogen level, 122 mg. per 100 
ml.; creatinine, 2.8 mg. per milliliter; glucose, 600 
mg. per 100 ml.; chlorides, 106 mEq. per liter; 
sodium, 134 mEq. per liter; potassium, 3.2 mEq. 
per liter; and carbon dioxide, 40 vol. %, were now 
serum nonprotein nitrogen level, 80 mg.; creatinine, 
2.3 mg. per milliliter; chlorides, 126 per liter; so- 
dium, 144 mEq. per liter; potassium, 4.0 mEq. per 
liter; and carbon dioxide, 46 vol. %. Therapy with 
fluids and antibiotics was continued, but at 4:30 
p. m. the patient died. 

Culture of the spinal fluid, reported after death, 
revealed nonhemolytic Streptococcus (enterococcus) 
sensitive to penicillin, erythromycin, and _tetra- 
cycline. 
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Clinical Discussion 

Dr. Daniel S. Kushner: We are confronted with 
the problem of an elderly diabetic man, ill for one 
week with chills, fever, malaise, pain, and drainage 
of pus from the rectal area, who presented in coma 
with severe diabetic ketoacidosis. Of special inter- 
est in the physical examination were the draining 
fistula in ano and a pathological right plantar re- 
sponse. 

He was treated in an interesting fashion which 
we would have to summarize as ideal, since within 
12 hours he was free of acidosis, emerging from 
coma, and metabolically well. It is of particular 
interest that he received large doses of insulin, in 
challenge to the erroneous old concept that insulin 
is not effective if given in doses exceeding 50 units 
per hour. Here, insulin in three tremendous doses 
was highly effective. 

The first sign that something was amiss was the 
development of a hypotensive state after the patient 
was metabolically well. The first consideration in 
a man at this age should be cardiogenic shock, due 
to myocardial ischemia, necrosis, or infarction. 
However, his subsequent course permits the as- 
sumption that this was bacteremic shock. 

Next, associated with the fall in blood pressure, 
the patient again became comatose. He had nuchal 
rigidity, and the spinal fluid turbidity, increased 
protein content, and pleocytosis pointed toward a 
purulent meningitis. It was now apparent that he 
had had an as yet undefined focus of infection 
which precipitated his ketoacidosis, with late spread 
of infection to the meninges. The exact identifica- 
tion of the offending micro-organism now became 
of the utmost importance, both in establishing the 
probable primary site of infection and in indicating 
the most rational therapy. Gram-positive diplococci 
were observed on smear of the spinal fluid. It would 
be valuable to know whether the organisms were 
lanceolate, whether they were, in addition to the 
pairs, arranged in clusters or in short chains, and 
whether any occurred intracellularly. Such observa- 
tions would permit deductions regarding the prob- 
able presence of pneumococci, staphylococci, or 
streptococci respectively. Also, too often we think 
of intracellular organisms only in relation to Neis- 
serian infection, but any bacterium present in pus 
will become engulfed by leukocytes; therefore the 
presence of bacteria within cells leaves no doubt 
that they are causing infection. After the patient's 
death, the culture was reported as nonhemolytic 
Streptococcus (enterococcus ), which was sensitive 
to penicillin, erythromycin, and tetracycline. The 
sensitivity of this organism to penicillin would be 
unusual for the enterococcus. 

Dr. Metzger: These organisms were resistant to 
heat and bile insoluble, thus distinguishing them 
from pneumococci and placing them in the entero- 
coccus group. 
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Dr. Kushner: Too often gram-positive diplococci 
observed on smear are assumed by the clinician to 
be pneumococci. The enterococcus (group D 
streptococcus) may be spherical, ovid, or even lancet- 
shaped, but it is typically “berry” shaped, forming 
pairs, double pairs, and even diplococci or short 
chains, and it may be alpha, beta, or gamma hemo- 
lytic. In addition to its insolubility in bile and 
resistance to heat, the enterococcus grows in 6.5% 
sodium chloride solution, also at pH 9.6, and it 
ferments esculin. 

Once we accept the fact that the offending 
organism was, in fact, enterococcus, which is a fecal 
organism, we must look for an intra-abdominal 
focus of infection, from which septicemic spread 
culminated in purulent meningitis. 

Also, from the clinical point of view, a pneumo- 
coccic etiology might have been considered unlike- 
ly because the patient had no primary pneumo- 
coccic focus, no pneumonia, otitis media, sinusitis, 
or skull fracture, which perhaps 75% of patients 
with pneumococcic meningitis characteristically 
exhibit.. More important, the patient's onset of ill- 
ness coincided with a possible focus in the infected 
fistula in ano. Moreover, while he was being ade- 
quately treated for meningitis he developed signs 
of peritonitis or paralytic ileus, again pointing to- 
ward an intra-abdominal focus of suppuration. The 
increasing abdominal distention initially could be 
explained by paralytic ileus as occurs with any 
septicemia or meningitis; but the generalized ab- 
dominal tenderness observed later forces one to the 
conclusion that he had developed peritonitis. He 
also was azotemic, probably on an extrarenal basis, 
as one sees in peritonitis and other intra-abdomi- 
nal suppurative conditions. However, since his 
problem is one of sepsis, he also might have had 
abscesses in the kidney, contributing to the 
azotemia. 

We should try to define not only what type of 
meningitis this diabetic had but how it began, how 
it spread, and how it caused his death. 

The review of enterococcic infections by Rantz 
and Kirby * emphasized the frequency of genitouri- 
nary and abdominal primary foci. The patient under 
discussion could have had a silent ruptured appen- 
dix or silent relapsing pancreatitis. We have seen 
one previous instance of diabetes complicated by 
purulent meningitis due to a fecal organism, Aero- 
bacter aerogenes, which spread from multiple 
pancreatic abscesses superimposed upon a chronic 
relapsing pancreatitis. However, I am inclined to 
relate the peritonitis in this instance to the rectal 
abscess or to a hematogenous spread from a 
systemic infection. 

The other characteristics of enterococcic infec- 
tion are its frequent occurrence in the aged, the 
prominence of abscesses distributed throughout all 
the organs, the frequency of endocarditis superim- 
posed upon normal heart valves, and its tendency 
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to produce cerebral, myocardial, and splenic ab- 
scesses. The latter is interesting in view of the 
reported cases of bacterial endocarditis which 
could not be cured until splenectomy was per- 
formed to remove this feeding focus. Also, inciden- 
tally, such splenic abscesses may leak into the 
peritoneal cavity and result in purulent peritonitis. 
There is nothing to point toward any of these 
suppurative complications in this patient except, 
perhaps, for the possibility of multiple brain ab- 
scesses in relation to his focal signs of left arm 
tremors and abnormal right plantar response. 
How should this man have been treated? Cer- 
tainly, 10 to 15 million units of penicillin and 2 
Gm. of streptomycin daily have been adequate for 
enterococcic bacteremia, although still higher doses 
would be preferable in the treatment of meningitis. 
The in vitro sensitivity of the enterococcus is of no 
value in guiding therapy; in fact, it is misleading. 
Remarkably enough, in this case the organisms 
were reported to be sensitive to both penicillin and 
tetracycline. The enterococcus is characteristically 
resistant to penicillin and sensitive to tetracycline, 
in the test tube only. Empirically, however, therapy 
with tetracycline leads to a high rate of failure, re- 
lapse, and mortality. On the other hand, paradoxi- 
cally, a combination of penicillin and streptomycin 
in high doses leads to recovery in 60% of cases, 
even in bacterial endocarditis. An explanation lies in 
the difference between the bactericidal and bac- 
teriostatic end points of the respective antimicro- 
bial agents.? Whereas with the tetracycline group 
the margin between these two levels is very wide, 
with penicillin and streptomycin it is very slight. 
Thus, the concentrations necessary to inhibit growth 
of enterococci are up to 3 units per milliliter for 
penicillin and 25 mEq. per milliliter for strepto- 
mycin. The concentrations required to kill entero- 
cocci are 10 units per milliliter for penicillin but 
still only 25 mEq. per milliliter for streptomycin. 
The blood levels achievable with penicillin range 
to 10 units per milliliter at dosage levels of 4 mil- 
lion units per day and to 150 units per milliliter at 
doses over 20 million units per day. Two Gm. of 
streptomycin daily produces levels of 25 mEq. 
per milliliter, and 4 Gm. produces levels ranging 
to 100 mEq. per milliliter. It is generally considered 
desirable to achieve a blood level which is 4 to 10 
times greater than the bacteriostatic end point. 
Thus is explained the recommendation for treat- 
ment of serious enterococcic infections with doses 
of penicillin in excess of 12 million units and strep- 
tomycin 2 to 4 Gm. daily, approaching bactericidal 
blood levels. All of these considerations would be 
much facilitated if the bacteriologist would deter- 
mine and report the bactericidal rather than 
inhibitory (bacteriostatic ) end points in the in vitro 
sensitivity studies of the organism. These would 
provide a more appropriate index to the choice 
and dosuge level of antimicrobial agents. 
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In summary, I would assume that this patient's 
primary infection was a perirectal abscess asso- 
ciated with a fistula in ano. From this he developed 
a dissemination of infection which led to diabetic 
acidosis. The dissemination may have occurred 
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Morphologic Changes Encountered in Diabetes Mellitus 


Organ Gross Lesions Microscopic Findings 
Pancreas Atrophy a 

Hydropie (glycogenic) 
vacuolization 

Lipomatosis ese 

Hyalinization and fibrosis 
ee Degranulation of beta 
cells 
Lymphocytie infiltration 
of the islands of Langer- 
hans (insulitis) 
Chronie relapsing Acute and chronic pancre- 
pancreatitis atitis 
Liver Fatty metamorphosis 
Glycogen in nuclei of 
hepatie cells (ballooning) 
Kidney Arteriolonephrosclerosis Hyaline thickening of af- 
(nonspecific but appears ferent and (characteris- 
earlier and is more tically) efferent arte- 
severe than in non- rioles 
diabetics) 
Glycogen nephrosis In less than 10% of pa- 
tients dying of diabetic 
coma. Glyeogen chiefly 
in eytoplasm of epithe- 
lial cells of distal con- 
ecoluted tubules and 
Henle’s loops 
Fatty nephrosis Fat deposit chiefly in 
proximal convoluted 
tubules 
Intereapillary (nodular) Deposits of homogenous 
glomerulosclerosis material in central re- 
(Kimmelstiel- Wilson gion of glomerular tufts 
syndrome; occurs in 
long standing cases) 

Acute ana chronie pyelo- 
nephritis (nonspecific 
but quite frequent in 
diabetes) 

Necrotizing papillitis Ischemic; suppurative ne- 
(characteristic but not crosis of tip of renal 
pathognomonic for pyramids 
diabetes) 

Cardio- Arteriosclerosis more 
vascular frequent and more 
system severe in diabetics than 

in nondiabetics 

Marked coronary 
sclerosis; myocardial 
infaretion 

Skin Xanthoma diabeticorum eee 

Necrobiosis lipoidica Plaques due to homogeni- 

diabeticorum zation of collagen fibers 
of dermis 

Insulir lipodystrophy 

ose Localized atrophy of sub- 
cutaneous tissue 

Eyes Cataract (more frequent 
in juvenile diabetics 
than in the corre- 
sponding nondiahetie 
age group) 

Retina: small punctate 
hemorrhages (possibly 
microaneurysms); hard 
white exudates; retinitis 
proliferans 

Nervous Cerebral arteriosclerosis 

system 


Peripheral 
nervous 
system 
(diabetic 


neuropathy) 


Glia (astrocytic) prolifer- 
ation in cerebral cortex 
(possibly due to episodes 
of hyperinsulinism) 

Demyelinization of 
peripheral nerve 


directly to the meninges, through the vertebral 
veins of Batson, without septicemia. More likely, a 
pelvic phlebitis, in relation to a pelvic abscess, re- 
sulted in septicemia and hematogenous spread of 
infection to the meninges, with or without cerebral 


abscesses. Terminally, peritonitis could have re- 
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sulted from secondary rupture of a pelvic abscess 
or rupture of a splenic abscess which occurred in 
the course of an enterococcic septicopyemia. 

We do not make the fullest use of every available 
facility to get specific bacterial diagnoses in such 
a case. Among the indications for blood culture are 
pneumonia, meningitis, and urinary tract infection. 
If the same organism could have been recovered 
from the blood as was obtained from the spinal 
fluid, it would have been most helpful. 

Dr. Donald Atlas: This patient was azotemic, 
with a blood nonprotein nitrogen level of 122 mg. 
per 100 cc. and a creatinine level of only 2.8 mg. %. 
This indicates the disproportion between nonpro- 
tein nitrogen and creatinine levels that is seen in 
acute extrarenal azotemia rather than primary renal 
failure. The creatinine can be excreted through 
the tubules, whereas the urea is filtered only at the 
glomerular level. In the presence of an overwhelm- 
ing infection there is an intense stimulus to nitrogen 


Fig. 1.—Cut section of cystadenoma of pancreas. Note mul- 
tiloculated structure of tumor. 


breakdown far beyond what one would ordinarily 
expect. This is so intense that Morony recently de- 
scribed a syndrome of pseudouremia due to the 
overwhelming effects of bacterial toxins on protein 
metabolism, causing an overwhelming load of nitro- 
gen being dumped on the kidneys. 

Dr. Benjamin Gasul: Is the purulent meningitis a 
certainty? Could this not be a brain abscess or an 
epidural spinal abscess with rupture into the 
leptomeninges? The pressure here was not very 
elevated. Are 1,000 cells sufficient to diagnose a 
purulent meningitis? 

Dr. Kushner: If the brain abscesses were bac- 
terial in origin, their rupture would lead to purulent 
meningitis anyway. 

Dr. Gasul: I agree. It is almost impossible from 
the data available here to determine the mode of 
spread of the meningitis. 

Clinical Diagnosis.—The final clinical diagnosis 
was enterococcic meningitis and peritonitis due to 
pelvic (ischiorectal) abscess secondary to fistula in 
ano in a diabetic. 
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Pathological Data 


Dr. Paul B. Szanto: The most important morpho- 
logic changes which may be encountered in dia- 
betes mellitus include those which are characteristic 
of diabetes and which are related to the basic 
metabolic disorder and others which may be asso- 
ciated with diabetes mellitus (see table). Absence 
of demonstrable pathological lesions in the pan- 
creas does not exclude the possibility of a deficiency 
of insulin production resulting from an inadequate 
amount of islet tissue (hypoplasia) as a cause of 
diabetes. The role of the anterior lobe of the pitui- 
tary gland in the pathogenesis of diabetes must also 
be mentioned. In our material, relapsing pancreati- 
tis is associated with severe diabetes in about 2% of 
fatal cases. An exacerbation of relapsing pan- 
creatitis may precipitate diabetic coma. 

In the case under discussion, the patient appeared 
well developed and well nourished. The pleural 
and peritoneal cavities were free of fluid. The heart 
was moderately enlarged (360 Gm.). The left 
ventricle was dilated and hypertrophied. Arterio- 


Fig. 2.—Low magnification showing cystic spaces. 


sclerotic plaques caused moderate narrowing of 
the coronary arteries, and foci of fibrosis were 
found throughout the myocardium. 

Bilateral pulmonary edema was present, and a 
small calcified left bronchopulmonary lymph node 
was found. The spleen was of normal size (120 
Gm. ), and its consistency was somewhat decreased. 
Microscopically, the arterioles were thickened, and 
the red pulp showed reticulum cell reaction inter- 
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mingled with polymorphonuclear leukocytes, an 
acute splenitis reflecting a focal or generalized 
infection. 

A fistula in ano was noted, but there was no 
evidence of ischiorectal abscess. The peritoneal 
cavity was free of fluid. Some of the small intestinal 


Fig. 3.—High magnification showing epithelial lining of 
cysts. 


loops showed loss of their shiny appearance due to 
the deposit of minimal amounts of fibrin, as evi- 
dence of an early focal peritonitis. 

The kidneys were smaller than normal (250 Gm. 
together ). A few scattered glomeruli were fibrosed, 
but the remainder were normal. The arterioles 
showed definite thickening. 

The pancreas was normal in size (100 Gm.). The 
head of the pancreas was firm, and its lobular pat- 
tern was distorted by fibrous strands of connective 
tissue. Both the common bile duct and the pan- 
creatic duct were moderately dilated, and each 
opened separately into the papilla of Vater. His- 
tologically, in the head of the pancreas there was 
an increase of interlobular and intralobular con- 
nective tissue. The few islands of Langerhans were 
hyperplastic. Starting from the distal portion of, 
and sharply delineated from, the head of the pan- 
creas, the pancreatic parenchyma was replaced by 
tumor tissue occupying also the proximal half of 
the body of the pancreas. 

The tumor was multiloculated and consisted of 
large and small cysts which contained serous or 
gelatinous materia] and which were separated by 
broad bands of connective tissue (fig. 1). Within 
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the tumor tissue, the pancreatic duct was not iden- 
tifiable. Histologically, the cysts were separated 
from each other by slender and broad bands of 
connective tissue stroma (fig. 2). Some cysts were 
lined by cuboidal and others by markedly flattened 
epithelium (fig. 3). In some parts of the tumor, 


Fig. 4.—Replacement of tail of pancreas by fat tissue. 


extensive calcification of the connective tissue was 
noted. The morphologic appearance of the tumor 
was that of cystadenoma of the pancreas, although 
it was not encapsulated. Because of the atypical 
location and evidence of associated chronic pan- 
creatitis, the possibility exists that this is not a true 
cystadenoma, but regenerating, proliferating ductal 
structures as a part of the chronic pancreatitis. 
Still another possibility is that of a hamartoma. Be- 
cause of the sharp demarcation, absence of the 
main pancreatic duct and complete absence within 
the tumor of any pancreatic structures (islands of 
Langerhans ), the diagnosis of cystadenoma is ac- 
ceptable. The distal portion of the body and tail 
of the pancreas were largely replaced by fat tissue 
(fig. 4) with a few remaining hyperplastic islands 
of Langerhans. 

Finally, a plum-sized abscess was localized to 
the upper edge of the head of the pancreas. The 
wall of the abscess cavity was infiltrated by in- 
flammatory cells, and occasionally vascular throm- 
bi were seen. 
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The liver (1,600 Gm.) showed subacute passive 
congestion. Microscopically, there was marked 
reactive proliferation of Kupffer cells. The portal 
fields were enlarged and infiltrated by polymorpho- 
nuclear leukocytes. In the subcapsular part of the 
hepatic parenchyma, abscesses were found measur- 
ing up to 1 to 2 cm. in diameter. The surrounding 
parenchyma was heavily infiltrated by acute and 
chronic inflammatory cells. The adjacent branches 
of the portal vein were occluded by recent thrombi 
(fig. 5). These were pylephlebitic abscesses second- 
ary to the pancreatic abscess. 

The brain was of normal size (1,350 Gm.). The 
meninges were injected but grossly showed no evi- 
dence of a purulent meningitis. Microscopically, 
there was some meningeal fibrosis, moderate in- 
filtration by mononuclear cells, and small pockets 
in the subarachnoid space containing polymorpho- 
nuclear leukocytes. In view of the clinical data and 
cerebrospinal fluid alterations, we must assume that 


a 4 


Fig. 5.—Plyephlebitic abscess in liver with thrombotic 
occlusion of branch of portal vein. 


the morphologic picture of purulent meningitis had 
been altered by antimicrobial therapy. The cerebral 
vessels showed moderate arteriosclerosis and 
arteriolosclerosis. 

The thyroid was essentially normal. The adrenals 
were markedly depleted of lipids. The pituitary 
gland was normal in size and, in one area, showed 
focal necrosis which is frequently associated with 
bacterial meningitis. 
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Pathological Diagnosis.—The pathological diag- 
nosis was cystadenoma of pancreas; chronic re- 
lapsing pancreatitis with abscess formation; early 
peritonitis secondary to extrapancreatic abscess; 
extreme atrophy of distal portion of pancreas; 
pylephlebitic abscesses of the liver; and subsiding 
bacterial meningitis due to enterococcus. 


Comment 


Non-neoplastic cysts of the pancreas include (1) 
those due to fibrocystic disease of the pancreas; 
(2) cysts due to defective development (congenital 
cysts and cysts due to polycystic disease, with or 
without association with congenital cysts of the 
kidney and liver; dermoid cysts; and inclusion cysts 
from Brunner’s glands ); (3) retention cysts second- 
ary to obstruction of small or medium-sized pan- 
creatic ducts; (4) pseudocysts, intrapancreatic or 
peripancreatic (secondary to pancreatitis or trauma); 
and (5) parasitic cysts. Neoplastic cysts include 
cystadenoma and cystadenocarcinoma. 

In this case, a rare benign tumor of the pancreas, 
a cystadenoma, occupied the distal part of the head 
and the greater part of the body of the pancreas. 
This is a slowly growing tumor which occurs more 
frequently in females than in males in a ratio of 
8:1.° A review of 10,000 autopsies in Cook County 
Hospital revealed only two such cases—this in con- 
trast to Priesel’s report of an incidence of 9 cases 
in 9,000 autopsies.‘ Occasionally the cystadenoma 
may become malignant. Microscopically, papillary 
infoldings in the cystic structures of the tumor 
could be taken as evidence of malignant degenera- 
tion. Such infoldings were absent here. Therefore, 
despite the lack of encapsulation, the tumor in this 
case is considered to be benign. 

This tumor has been associated with diabetes in 
about 20% of one reported series.’ The tumor is 
usually located in the tail and body of the pancreas. 
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The location in the central portion of the pancreas 
is unusual. The stromal calcification of the tumor in 
this case might have been demonstrated roentgeno- 
graphically.® 

In the case under discussion, the diabetes is ex- 
plained by a combination of chronic, relapsing 
pancreatitis involving the head of the pancreas, 
with a silent cystadenoma, which, by virtue of its 
location, caused an extensive atrophy of the distal 
portion of the pancreas. The patient developed an 
acute exacerbation of the chronic pancreatitis 
which led to peripancreatic abscess, precipitating 
diabetic coma. The abscess explains the abdominal 
tenderness and ileus in relation to a focal peritonitis. 
The peripancreatic abscess, in turn, led to pylephle- 
bitic abscesses, either of which may have resulted 
in a suppurative meningitis. We have previously 
observed the combination of relapsing pancreatitis 
and purulent meningitis caused by a fecal organism 
( Aerobacter aerogenes ) as a result of hematogenous 
spread from pancreatic abscesses. Whenever a pa- 
tient in diabetic coma develops symptoms of 
meningitis, this possibility should be considered. 
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. of recent origin. It is almost entirely confined to premature 
infants, is particularly common after caesarean birth, and is usually fatal. 
The exact cause is not known, but experimental work suggests that oxygen may play 


ALINE MEMBRANE DISEASE.—The recognition of hyaline membrane 
disease is 


an important part. The latest report, from Sweden, by R. Berfenstam and colleagues, 
suggests that excessive oxygen may act by diminishing the ciliary activity in the 
bronchial tree and thereby favor the retention of the material forming the hyaline 
membrane. In rabbits exposed to oxygen in 70-80% concentration for 48 hours the 
ciliary action was both quantitatively and qualitatively reduced. Berfenstam and 
colleagues suggest that premature infants, adapted to low oxygen tension in utero, 
may show evidence of oxygen toxicity at relatively low concentrations in extrauterine 
life, and they stress the necessity for determining what level of oxygen concentration 
is safe for such infants in their earliest days after birth. They also found experi- 
mentally that excessive oxygen caused vascular damage with increased capillary 
permeability, and the resulting exudate probably furnished the main part of the 
hyaline membrane.—Physical Activity and Coronary Disease, Editorial, British Medi- 
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NASAL MEDICATION 


Physicians who prescribe topical nasal medica- 
tion frequently assume that this type of medica- 
ment should always react on nasal mucous mem- 
branes in a predictable manner; they are unaware 
that, while nasal medication is pharmacologically 
constructed to exert a constant and predictable 
effect, the nasal environment into which topical 
nasal medicaments are introduced is far from con- 
stant and is continuously subject to change. The 
degree of response between individual noses given 
the same dosage of a drug may differ, and the re- 
sponse itself may vary from nose to nose and from 
time to time. 

Intranasal medication has definite indications 
and purposes. If these are recognized and if the 
underlying nasal pathological condition is properly 
evaluated and the medicament employed judi- 
ciously used, satisfactory clinical responses are 
frequently elicited. Nasal vasoconstrictors, for ex- 
ample, are among the more important drugs avail- 
able for use in the nasal cavity. Nasal vasocon- 
strictors relieve nasal congestion for varying periods 
of time, promote comfort, improve nasal ventilation, 
and, when rationally used, aid in promoting ade- 
quate drainage from paranasal sinuses by opening 
obstructed ostia. Although these drugs afford symp- 
tomatic relief only, even temporary relief from the 
discomfiture of nasal obstruction due to the com- 
mon cold, sinusitis, and nasal allergy is welcome to 
distraught patients. 

The problem of producing new sympathomimetic 
amines is of great importance and has been slowly 
gathering attention in the pharmaceutical world. 
Various nasal vasoconstrictors in combination with 


1. Fabricant, N.: Oral Nasal Decongestion, Clinic of the Month, 
Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Month. 37:460 (July) 1958. 
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various sulfonamides, antibiotics, antihistamines, 
and, more recently, with steroid hormones, have 
been introduced. Some of the available combina- 
tions include such antibiotics as polymyxin B sul- 
fate, gramicidin, and neomycin. While some forms 
of combined intranasal liquid medication have 
their ardent supporters, other investigators view 
combination liquid nasal solutions with restraint. 

In order to use nasal medication in clinical prac- 
tice effectively and intelligently, it is necessary to 
relate these medicaments to various aspects of the 
nasal environment. Nasal medication should be 
regarded not only in terms of its inherent phar- 
macological properties but also in terms of its local 
effect on nasal and sinus mucous membranes, ciliary 
motility, nasal pH, and its systemic effect on the 
body itself. Effective nasal medication not only 
should do what the prescribing physician hopes to 
accomplish in the patient's nasal cavity without 
causing injury to the mucous membranes but also 
should instigate no harm elsewhere in the body. 

Fabricant’ has demonstrated that nasal vaso- 
constrictors with an unusually high alkaline pH 
value may disturb the normal, slightly acid pH 
level present in clinically normal nasal passages, 
enhance irritation of the nasal mucous membranes, 
and postpone the return of the nasal mucous mem- 
branes from a pathological alkaline status to a 
normal, slightly acid status. During an attack of 
acute rhinitis, acute sinusitis, and the more active 
stages of allergic rhinitis, the use of a nasal vaso- 
constrictor that lowers the abnormal alkaline nasal 
pH found in these entities to a normal, slightly 
acid pH level between 5.5 and 6.5 in adults, or 5.0 
and 6.7 in infants and children, in short, a true 
physiological nasal pH, is most desirable for effica- 
cious therapy. 

The increasing use of orally administered sym- 
pathomimetic amines for the relief of nasal con- 
gestion constitutes a revival of an old concept. 
Support for the efficacy of oral nasal decongestion 
as a therapeutic procedure is derived from various 
sources. As with topical nasal vasoconstrictor 
medication, orally given nasal decongestants can 
be usefully employed in all nasal conditions in 
which decongestion is desirable. One advantage 
displayed by topical nasal vasoconstrictor medica- 
tion is the rapidity with which decongestion occurs 
in contrast to the 15 to 30 minutes required for oral 
medication to take effect. Contrariwise, the advan- 
tage of orally given nasal decongestants is that they 
cause shrinkage of all nasal and sinal tissues rather 
than part of them, as is the case in conventional 
topical administration. Clinical experience suggests 
that the oral nasal decongestion approach will as- 
sume a position alongside that of topical nasal 
decongestion as an efficacious procedure for the 
relief of the stuffy nose. Orally given nasal decon- 
gestants can either be used as adjuvants to topically 
given medicaments or in their stead. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


A MONTHLY MESSAGE 


You may have received in the mail, or will short- 
ly, a leaflet with your A. M. A. membership card 
called “Science and Service to Humanity—your con- 
cern and the concern of the A. M. A.” The pam- 
phlet describes the meaning of your A. M. A. mem- 
bership. 

It may be news to some physicians—a reminder 
to others—that you are a stockholder in a unique 
humanitarian enterprise whose profits—services and 
medical progress—are shared by the public. You are 
considered by your A. M. A. colleagues, who con- 
stitute 90% of the nation’s practicing physicians, 
to be a conscientious, ethical physician demon- 
strating concern not only for your own patients but 
also for all patients. By virtue of your membership, 
you are making an investment in humanity that 
pays dividends to both you and your patients. 

One physician, describing his membership, said: 
“The A. M. A. services allow me to sing strongly 
in a choir rather than feebly alone.” No physician 
need stand alone when he has help available 
through the pooled efforts of his colleagues to pro- 
vide information and service when and where it is 
needed. Today A. M. A. membership includes 
175,000 physicians—a growth of more than 5,000 
members in the last year. 

Specifically, you can draw on Association services 
as a participant in two huge postgraduate meetings 
annually where top-notch medical men report on 
medical advances plus scientific exhibits, the 
newest films, and medical television. As an indi- 
vidual physician, you can call on the pooled re- 
sources of the A. M. A. for personalized informa- 
tion on drugs and on the latest findings in therapy 
and research, foods and nutrition, and physical 
medicine. You can take advantage of extensive 
library reference and medical periodical lending 
services, and the question-and-answer consultation 
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with medical experts via THE JOURNAL. 

As a member you.can get information about 
physicians’ income tax returns, standardized in- 
surance claims forms, medical-legal forms, physi- 
cian-hospital relationship, guides for evaluating 
indigent care plans, physician participation in 
radio and television broadcasts, and data on work- 
men’s compensation laws—speedy help for nearly 
every problem you encounter. 

Also available to you are research project oppor- 
tunities and small grants, physician placement 
service and counseling on practice management 
problems, a list of postgraduate courses offered to 
physicians around the nation, and health education 
literature for your patients. 

Pooled efforts also make possible the develop- 
ment of A. M. A. activities which benefit your 
patients. Standards established in cooperation with 
the American Association of Medical Colleges in 
the nation’s medical schools and in hospital intern 
and residency training programs assure good train- 
ing for all physicians. Through A. M. A. Council 
activity, your patients gain high standards in hos- 
pital care, in the evaluating and reporting on drugs, 
foods, and physical medicine apparatus. They are 
safeguarded through the A. M. A.’s constant war 
against medical quackery, through advancing medi- 
cal research and reporting recent developments to 
all physicians, and through promotion of health ed- 
ucation via magazines, films, radio, and television. 

Your patients can depend on the A. M. A.’s con- 
stant promotion of better health and its search for 
the best solutions to problems involving medicine 
and public welfare. Because health is priceless, 
your help and continuing interest are required to 
carry on the work of your A. M. A. 


GuNNAR GUNDERSEN, M.D. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


SECTION CENTENNIALS, ATLANTIC CITY 
MEETING 


At the Louisville, Ky., session of the American 
Medical Association in 1859, six sections of the 
Association were formed. Some of these sections 
were eventually combined or divided. The Section 
on Surgery, General and Abdominal was originally 
called Section on Surgery. It was given its present 
name in 1914. The Section on Internal Medicine 
was first the Section on Practical Medicine and 
Obstetrics. In 1873 it was split into (1) Section on 
Practical (Practice of Medicine) Materia Medica 
and Physiology (the terms Practical Medicine and 
Practice of Medicine were used interchangeably 
for many years) and (2) Section on Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. In 1946 it be- 
came the Section on Internal Medicine. The Sec- 
tion on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children in 1911 became the Section on Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 

The Section on Experimental Medicine and 
Therapeutics started out as the Section on Chem- 
istry and Materia Medica. In 1905 it became the 
Section on Pharmacology and Therapeutics, and in 
1941 it was given its present name. The Section on 
Pathology and Physiology was originally the Section 
on Anatomy and Physiology. It was redesignated 
the Section on Pathology and Physiology in 1901. 
The Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases was 
first called the Section on Medical Jurisprudence 
and Hygiene and received its present name in 1900. 
All of these section names underwent various 
changes not listed. The section that underwent the 
greatest number of changes was the Section on 
Preventive Medicine. Two sections were formed in 
1859, to which the present section is traced. 

1859 Section on Meteorology, Medical Topography and 
Epidemic Diseases. 
1870 Section on Climatology and Epidemics. 
1871 Section on Meteorology and Epidemics. 
1859 Section on Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene. 
1865 Section on Medical Jurisprudence, Physiology and 
Hygiene. 
1872 Section on State Medicine. 
(This new Section was combined with the above 
two sections the next year.) 
1873 Section on State Medicine and Public Hygiene. 
1879 Section on Medical Jurisprudence, Chemistry, Psy- 
chology, State Medicine and Public Hygiene. 
(This terminology was too unwieldy, hence it was 
shortened the next year. ) 
Section on State Medicine. 
(There was controversy over this terminology. ) 
Section on Hygiene and Sanitary Science. 
Section on Preventive Medicine. 
Section on Preventive Medicine and Public Health. 
Section on Preventive and Industrial Medicine and 
Public Health. 
Section on Preventive Medicine. 


These seven sections of the Scientific Assembly 
will observe centennials at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing, June 8 to 12, 1959, with appropriate cere- 
monies. Among the guests who have already ac- 
cepted invitations to the meeting are three from 
England. Mr. Andrew Claye, president of the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists, will 
address the Section on Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Dr. J. N. Morris, London Hospital Research Lab- 
oratories, will be the centennial guest of the Section 
on Experimental Medicine and Therapeutics, while 
Dr. R. R. Coombs, University of Cambridge, will 
be the guest of the Section on Pathology and 
Physiology. Other sections are planning features 
which will be announced soon. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS FOR DRS. TURNER 
AND WIGGINS 


Dr. Edward L. Turner was named Director of 
the new A. M. A. Division of Scientific Activities 
and Dr. Walter S. Wiggins was named to succeed 
Dr. Turner as Secretary of the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals. In announcing the staff 
changes Feb. 10, Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, noted that the new Division 
includes the Councils on Mental Health, Scientific 
Assembly, and Medical Education and Hospitals; 
the American Medical Education Foundation; and 
the Department of Therapy and Research. 

Prior to joining the A. M. A. Council staff in 
1953, Dr. Turner was dean of the University of 
Washington School of Medicine, Seattle, which he 
helped organize after leaving a private practice in 
Bradford, Pa. He also served as president of 
Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tenn. (of 
which he is still a trustee), and was a professor of 
physiology and head of the department of medicine 
at the American University of Beirut in Lebanon. 
Currently he is Secretary of the American Medical 
Education Foundation, consultant or advisor to a 
number of governmental and philanthropic organi- 
zations concerned with health and medical educa- 
tion, associate trustee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a director of the National Internship 
Matching Program, and on the planning committee 
of the Second World Conference on Medical 
Education. 

Dr. Wiggins joined the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals as Associate Secretary in 1954. 
Previously he had been assistant dean, State Uni- 
versity of New York College of Medicine at 
Syracuse, director of the Syracuse Medical Center 
Tumor Clinic, and instructor and assistant professor 
of medicine at the Syracuse University College of 
Medicine. 
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MEDICAL NEWS 


COLORADO 

Students Receive Scholastic Awards.—Fifteen Uni- 

versity of Colorado School of Medicine students 

received awards for scholastic excellence at an 
honor convocation Jan. 22 on the Medical Center 
campus, Denver. Dean Robert J. Glaser presided. 

The awards were made by members of the School 

of Medicine faculty representing the various cate- 

gories involved. The convocation was combined 
with the annual lecture sponsored by Alpha Omega 

Alpha, honorary medical fraternity, and the speaker 

was Dr. Robert A. Moore whose subject was “De- 

votion to Excellence.” Dr. Moore is president of 
the New York University’s Downstate Medical 

Center and is dean of its medical school. These 

students received awards: 

Noel C. Sorrell, Albuquerque, N. M.; Arnold Silverman, 
Bronx, N. Y.; John Moxley, Denver; Gerald Mayfield, Las 
Cruces, N. M.; Thomas J. Campbell, Grand Junction; 
Lawrence McKinnis, Boulder; Neil Riggenbach, Monte 
Vista; Donald J. Stouder, Englewood; Robert W. Thomp- 
son, Lander, Wyo.; William Droegemueller, Kersey; Hill- 
mer A. Fonken, Ft. Collins; Jo Anne Brasel, Boulder; 
Eveline E. Schneeberger, Denver; Watson Bowes Jr., 
Denver; and David L. Bowerman, Victor, N. Y. 


The awards are all monetary, in varying sums, 
and some apply on tuition. 


Russian Surgeons Visit Denver.—Three of Russia's 
outstanding academic surgeons were guests of their 
U. S. counterparts in Denver during the 20th annual 
meeting of the Society of University Surgeons, 
Feb. 12-14. Arrangements for the visitation were 
completed as part of the U. S.-U. S. S. R. exchange 
agreement of medical lecturers between the two 
countries. The Russian visitors are: Dr. Boris Pet- 
roff, professor and chief surgeon, the Skilfosowsky 
Institute, Moscow; Dr. Fedor Uglov, professor and 
chief surgeon, First Medical Service, Leningrad; 
Dr. Boris Ositov, professor and chief surgeon, In- 
stitute of Postgraduate Study, Moscow. Accompany- 
ing the Russian surgeons on their trip from New 
York was Dr. Henry T. Randall, chairman, depart- 
ment of surgery, Memorial Hospital, New York 
City, and president-elect of the Society of Univer- 
sity Surgeons. The Russian surgeons also visited 
other U. S. medical institutions, where they de- 
livered lectures, including Baylor University Medi- 
cal School, Houston, Texas; University of Minne- 


Physicians are invited to send to this department items of news of 
general interest, for example, those relating to society activities, new 
hospitals, education, and public health. Programs should be received 
at least three weeks before the date of meeting. 


sota, Minneapolis; Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland; the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Washington, D. C.; and 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


ILLINOIS 

Quincy Physicians Aid Education.—The Swanberg 
Kiwanis Foundation, joint sponsor with the Kiwanis 
Club of Quincy of the Quincy Major Learning 
Program, has received the 1958 B. V. D. Community 
School Improvement Award for the East Central 
Region of the United States. These awards are 
presented annually by the B. V. D. Co., of New 
York. The Quincy Major Learning Program was 
declared by the judges to be “the most outstanding 
citizens’ effort for the betterment of community 
schools in the nine-state region of Alabama, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, for 1958.” The 
award was presented Jan. 19. The Quincy program, 
initiated by the Swanberg Kiwanis Foundation of 
the Kiwanis Club of Quincy in 1956, is devoted 
“to early identification of the superior and talented 
students in the high schools of Quincy and Adams 
County and their guidance and motivation to seek 
a college education.” Last year the Kiwanians in- 
duced the Quincy and Adams County physicians, 
through the Adams County Medical Society and 
the Swanberg Medical Foundation, to establish 
Academic Scholarship Achievement Awards where- 
by “talented high school seniors are recognized for 
scholarship achievement, especially in academic 
subjects.” 


Chicago 

Clinical Meeting.—The annual Clinical Conference 

of the Chicago Medical Society will be held at the 

Palmer House, March 2-5. Thirty-three half-hour 

lectures, a panel discussion, a clinical-pathological 

conference, and medical color telecasts are planned. 

Out-of-state participants include the following phy- 

sicians: 

Edwin H. Ellison, Milwaukee; Edward C. Mann, William T. 
Foley, and Robert H. Kennedy, New York City; John C. 
McClintock, Albany, N. Y.; E. V. Allen, Rochester, Minn.; 
Schuyler G. Kohl, Brooklyn; Julius L. Wilson, Philadel- 
phia; William R. Sandusky, Charlottesville, Va.; John H. 

Ebersole, Waterford, Conn.; J. Walter Wilson and A. 

Estin Comarr, Los Angeles; John R. Haserick, Cleveland; 

Russell S. Fisher, Baltimore; John P. McGovern, Houston, 

Texas; Ted F. Leigh, Atlanta, Ga.; Norman F. Miller, Ann 

Arbor, Mich.; David M. Hume, Richmond, Va.; and Stew- 

art Wolf, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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A trauma demonstration, instructional courses, 
and scientific and technical exhibits are arranged. 
For information write the Chicago Medical So- 
ciety, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 


Personal.—Dr. Edward F. Lis, director of the Cen- 
ter for Handicapped Children at the University of 
Illinois Hospital, has been appointed acting direc- 
tor of the university's state-wide division of services 
for crippled children. The appointment fills the 
vacancy created Jan. 10 by the death of Dr. Herbert 
R. Kobes, division director in Springfield.——Dr. 
Eleanor M. Humphreys, who has been associated 
with the department of pathology, University of 
Chicago, since 1926, has been made _ professor 
emeritus and consultant. For 11 years prior to re- 
tirement Dr. Humphreys was in charge of surgical 
pathology. The American Medical Women’s Asso- 
ciation honored Dr. Humphreys as the “Woman 
of the Year” for 1958.-—Dr. Ernst T. Mérch, pro- 
fessor of surgery and director of the section on 
anesthesiology at the University of Chicago for 
the past six years, has been made chief and pro- 
fessor of anesthesiology at Cook County Hospital, 
Chicago, effective Dec. 1. Dr. Mérch, who received 
the degree of doctor of medicine in 1935 and the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in 1942 both from 
the University of Copenhagen, received post- 
graduate medical training in surgery in Denmark 
1935-46. 


KENTUCKY 

County Officers Conference.—Third-party medicine 
will be the topic highlighted at the ninth annual 
County Society Officers Conference of the Ken- 
tucky State Medical Association in Lexington 
March 26. Mr. Hugh Brenneman, Lansing, public 
relations counsel for: the Michigan State Medical 
Society, will moderate a panel on problems de- 
veloping in the third-party field. Panelists will in- 
clude Dr. Ernest B. Howard, Chicago, Assistant 
Executive Vice-President of the American Medical 
Association; Leslie Hodson, Chicago, legal counsel 
for the A. M. A.; and Dr. Donald Cass, Hollywood, 
delegate to the A. M. A. from California. Luncheon 
speaker will be Dr. Russell B. Roth, Erie, vice- 
chairman, board of trustees, Medical Society of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

School Health Conference.—The Massachusetts 
Conference on School Health will be held at the 
Statler Hilton, Boston, March 18. Dr. Charles C. 
Lund, president, Massachusetts Medical Society, 
will open the meeting followed by a talk by Dr. 
Thomas F. Reilly, chairman, Committee on School 
Health, Massachusetts Medical Society. The pro- 
gram includes the following: 
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Necessary Elements for Health Evaluation of Children, Dr. 
Maurice M. Osborne, Jr., director of child health, Brook- 
line Health Department. 

A Program of Physical Education, Mr. Reagh C. Wetmore, 
head, department of physical education, Phillips Andover 
Academy. 

Recognizing the Orthodontic Problem, Milton J. Meyers, 
D.M.D., instructor, Tufts University Dental School. 


Two panels are planned: “Eye Problems in the 
School Child,”. with Drs. Richard B. Pippitt, 
Thomas Cavanaugh, and Thomas P. Cronin Jr., 
and “Emotional Disturbances,” with Dr. Richmond 
Holder, Dr. John A. Davies, and Mr. Charles K. 
Cummings, director of guidance, Weston Public 
Schools. 


MISSOURI 

Hospital Alumni Meeting.—The St. Louis City Hos- 
pital Alumni Association will hold its 71st annual 
meeting Monday, March 9, at the Le Chateau 
Restaurant, 10405 Clayton Road, St. Louis County. 
The American College of Surgeons will be meeting 
in St. Louis at the same time, and the alumni of the 
hospital will be able to attend this annual dinner 
party. For information write Dr. Shale M. Rifkin, 
Suite 830, 3720 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 8. 


NEBRASKA 

Physicians Meeting in Omaha.—The 13th annual 
regional meeting of the American College of Phy- 
sicians for Nebraska will be held March 7 at the 


Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha. The program 
includes the following papers: 


Macroglobulinemia: A Case Under Study for Three Years, 
Dr. John C. Thompson, Lincoln. 

Refractory Anemia Responding to Androgen Therapy, Dr. 
Henry J. Lehnhoff Jr., Omaha. 

New Ideas for Cardiac Exercise Tests, Dr. F. Lowell Dunn, 
Omaha. 

Ammonia Metabolism in Hepatic Coma, Dr. Joseph M. 
Holthaus, Anthony J. Barack, Ph.D., and Fred L. Humol- 
ler, Ph.D., Omaha. 

Whipple’s Disease: A Case Report with Unreported Find- 
ings, Drs. Robert A. Youngman and Edward D. Zeman, 
Lincoln. 


Dr. Dwight L. Wilbur, San Francisco, president, 
American College of Physicians, will present “Some 
Considerations of Functional Gastrointestinal Dis- 
orders” at 3:45 p. m. and will speak on “The Third 
Person in Medicine” at the banquet 6:30 p. m. For 
information write Dr. Edmond M. Walsh, 5002 
Dodge St., Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 

Dr. Nenno Named Department Director.—The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Robert P. Nenno as professor and 
director, department of psychiatry, Seton Hall Col- 
lege of Medicine and Dentistry, has been an- 
nounced, In 1953-1957, Dr. Nenno was assistant 
professor and assistant director of the department 
of psychiatry, Georgetown University School of 
Medicine, Washington, D. C. He has served as 
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consultant at Georgetown University Hospital, 
where he initiated the retarded children’s clinic. 
Dr. Nenno is a diplomate of the National Board 
of Medical Examiners and the American Board of 
Psychiatry and Neurology. 


Conference on Child Amputees.—In conjunction 
with the 10th anniversary of the Kessler Institute for 
Rehabilitation, the biannual Congenital Child Am- 
putee Conference and Clinic will take place at West 
Orange, N. J., May 2. After: the 9 a. m. registra- 
tion, the morning program will consist of an edu- 
cational and orientation session. Dr. Henry H. 
Kessler, medical director, will discuss “Congenital 
Malformations and General Principles of Rehabili- 
tation of the Congenital Amputee.” Demonstra- 
tions will be given of treatment techniques and 
prosthetic devices employed in rehabilitation of 
upper and lower extremity child congenital am- 
putations. Documentary films of rehabilitation pro- 
cedures used in specific cases will be shown. 
Clinical examinations will be held in the afternoon. 
This free diagnostic service is available to con- 
genital amputee children through medical referral. 
The conference is open to physicians, nurses, limb 
makers, therapists, and other rehabilitation person- 
nel without charge. Advance registration is re- 
quested with Mrs. Lucile Gould, Kessler Institute 
for Rehabilitation, West Orange, N. J. 


NEW YORK 

Dr. Witebsky Named Dean in Buffalo.—The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo has named Dr. Ernest Witebsky 
as the new dean of its School of Medicine. Dr. 
Witebsky has served as acting dean of the medical 
school since the death last February of the former 
dean, Dr. Stockton Kimball. He is also professor 
and head of the department of bacteriology and 
immunology. Dr. Witebsky received special honors 
for his research last June from the University of 
Freiburg, Germany. He holds an M.D. degree from 
the University of Heidelberg and was a member of 
the faculty of that university from 1929 to 1933. Dr. 
Witebsky, one of the original organizers and chair- 
man of the International Society of the Hematology 
Program in Buffalo in 1948, is a bacteriologist and 
serologist at the Buffalo General Hospital. 


New York City 

Lecture on Trigeminal Neuralgia.—Dr. Francis C. 
Grant, emeritus professor of neurological surgery, 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
will present the Charles A. Elsberg Lecture May 
19th, 8:30 p. m., at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, 2 E. 103rd St. Dr. Grant has chosen 
for his subject “Trigeminal Neuralgia.” 


Personal.—Dr. Saul S. Samuels has been elected 
founding president of the International College of 
Angiology.——Dr. Samuel A. Thompson, appointed 
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as instructor in surgery and named associate pro- 
fessor of surgery in 1938, has been appointed chief 
of the section of thoracic surgery at New York 
Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pitals. 


Train Hospital Personnel to Fight Fires.—A fire- 
fighting training program given to hospital em- 
ployees is presently being conducted by the Jewish 
Chronic Disease Hospital, Brooklyn. Inaugurated 
in July under the direction of Mr. Eddy Charles, 
the hospital’s director of building services, 30 hos- 
pital employees at a time are given complete train- 
ing in the fighting of fires at the hospital. The 
program includes actual demonstrations with fire 
and fire-fighting apparatus used in extinguishing 
fires. This includes asbestos blankets, fire exting- 
uishers, carbon dioxide, soda and acid. At each 
monthly session, participants show what they have 
learned by participating in fire extinguishing. Dis- 
cussions and training on fire prevention with 
specific demonstrations with various types of equip- 
ment are carried on by Mr. Charles. Each new 
employee takes the course within one month after 
joining the hospital staff. More than 200 members 
of the hospital’s staff have received training in this 
program. 


Dr. Stone Takes World Tour.—Dr. Abraham Stone, 
director of the Margaret Sanger Research Bureau, 
17 W. 16th St., left Feb. 6 on a trip around the 
world in connection with the problems of popula- 
tion and family planning. Dr. Stone flew to New 
Delhi, India, to take part in the seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation, of which he is a vice- 
president. He visited Moscow en route to New 
Delhi. At the close of the conference, he will re- 
main in India at the invitation of the Indian Health 
Service, spending three or four weeks observing 
and studying the work of the Indian planned par- 
enthood programs and consulting with health 
officers and clinicians. Dr. Stone was also invited 
by the Family Planning Association of Pakistan to 
participate in a seminar and to hold training semi- 
nars in Dacca and Lahore. In West Pakistan, he 
will be a guest of the Ministry of Health. During 
his return trip to the United States, Dr. Stone 
plans to stop at Taiwan, in the Philippines, and in 


Japan. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Conference on Experimental Psychiatry.—On March 
5, 6, and 7, the Western Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic will sponsor a Conference on Experimental 
Psychiatry as part of Pittsburgh's year-long bicen- 
tennial celebration. The following men will partici- 
pate: Dr. John D. Benjamin, Ray L. Birdwhistell, 
Ph.D., Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Dr. Robert H. Felix, 
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Dr. Ralph W. Gerard, Dr. Francis J. Gerty, Dr. 
Roy R. Grinker, Ernest R. Hilgard, Ph.D., Heinrich 
Kliiver, Ph.D., Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, Dr. Alexan- 
der H. Leighton, Dr. William Malamud, Dr. Ame- 
deo S. Marrazzi, Dr. Warren S. McCulloch, and 
Robert A. Patton, Ph.D. For information write 
Dr. Henry W. Brosin, Director, Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Pittsburgh School of Med- 
icine, 3811 O'Hara St., Pittsburgh 13. 


Philadelphia 

Conference on Gerontology.—The research facility 
and medical staff of the Home for the Jewish Aged, 
Philadelphia, for the past three years have been 
holding monthly conferences in Gerontology. On 
April 12, 10 a. m., Dr. Werner Henle, professor of 
virology, University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, will present “Respiratory Viruses in the 
Geriatric Patient.” 


TEXAS 

Neurological Meeting in Houston.—The Houston 
Neurological Society is having its seventh annual 
scientific symposium meeting March 12-14 in the 
auditorium of the Jesse Jones Library Building in 
the Texas Medical Center, Houston, with registra- 
tion beginning at 8 a. m., March 12. The annual 
banquet will be at 6:45 p. m., March 13, in the 
Emerald Room of the Shamrock—Hilton Hotel, with 
Charles M. Pomerat, Ph.D., professor of cytology, 
University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, as 
guest speaker. His subject will be “The Mediter- 
ranean—Source of Cultural Inspiration.” The scien- 
tific program will be a symposium: “Pathogenesis 
and Treatment of Cerebrovascular Disease,” to 
extend over three days and consist of the following 
parts: “Anatomy,” “Occlusive Disease,” and “Intra- 
cranial Hemorrhage.” There will be 20 participants 
on the program, and the syrnposium moderator will 
be Dr. William S. Fields, chairman, department of 
neurology, Baylor University College of Medicine. 
Registration fee is $5. Physicians and others inter- 
ested in basic neurologic sciences are cordially 
invited. For information, write Dr. Claude Pollard 
Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, Houston Neurological So- 
ciety, 437 Hermann Professional Bldg., Houston, 
Texas. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Research Foundation Acquires Kanawha Hospital. 
—Dr. Gustavus B. Capito, of Charleston, has turned 
over to the Charleston Foundation for Medical 
Research and Education 60% of the stock of the 
Kanawha Valley Hospital and Kanawha Valley 
Hospital Building Association. The board of 
trustees of the recently organized foundation in- 
cludes John M. and Charles Capito, nephews of 
Dr. Capito; an accountant; a bank president; and 
two attorneys, all of Charleston. Dr. Capito an- 
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nounced recently that the Kanawha Valley Hospital 
would become a nonprofit institution after nearly 
50 years of operation as a privately owned stock 
corporation. Stockholders will receive the appraised 
value of their stock from future profits. The value 
of the stock turned over by Dr. Capito to the 
foundation was not announced; however, the fund 
will be held in trust and the income from it ap- 
plied by the trustees to fulfill the purposes of the 
foundation. Dr. Capito has indicated that in the 
field of research to be undertaken by the founda- 
tion, due consideration be given to the new four- 
year school of medicine at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. He has requested that at the present time 
local benefits be given priority, particularly 
research into aid for the medicaly indigent. A trust 
agreement between Dr. Capito and the trustees 
states that the purpose of the foundation will be 
“to conduct research in the fields of medicine, 
science, education and related subjects.” Dr. Capito, 
who celebrated his 81st birthday Jan. 25, will re- 
main as hospital counselor without compensation. 
He formerly served as president and medical 
director. 


GENERAL 

New England Allergists Meet in Boston.—On March 
25 the New England Society of Allergy will hold 
its annual meeting in Boston. Sessions will be held 
at Longwood Towers. The program committee has 
announced that it will consider papers for presen- 
tation submitted by members of the society. The 
business meeting is planned for 7:30 p. m. For 
information write the New England Society of 
Allergy, 300 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


Invite Requests for Eye Research Grants.—The 
Research Committee of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness invites requests for re- 
search grants in 1959. Funds are availabie for 
projects that may contribute to basic understanding 
of eye function and pathology, or that may im- 
prove methods of diagnosis, treatment, or preven- 
tion of blinding eye disease. Grants will be made 
this spring for requests received prior to May 1, 
and inquiries may be addressed to Research Com- 
mittee, National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


Symposium on the Malabsorption Syndrome.—The 
National Vitamin Foundation will present a sym- 
posium on Absorption Mechanisms and the Mal- 
absorption Syndrome March 3 at the Sheraton—East 
Hotel, New York City. The two sessions “Absorp- 
tion Mechanisms” and “The Malabsorption Syn- 
drome in Man,” will have Drs. D. Mark Hegsted, 
Boston, and David Adlersberg, New York City, as 
chairman. A panel discussion will be conducted 
at 3:30 p. m. Dr. Norman Jolliffe, Director of the 
Bureau of Nutrition, Department of Health of the 
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City of New York, will speak on “The Anti-Cor- 
onary Club” at the dinner 7:30 p. m. For informa- 
tion write the National Vitamin Foundation, 149 
East 78th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Caribbean Medical Cruise.—A 12-day scientific 
program cruise, sponsored by the New York State 
Academy of General Practice, is planned for Oct. 
22 to Nov. 4 on the M. S. Kungsholm of the Swed- 
ish American Line. There will be stop-overs at St. 
John and St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands; San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Cap Hitien, Haiti; Havana, 
Cuba. A deposit of $50 will hold a reservation on 
any stateroom until April 1 at which time a deposit 
of 25% of the passage money will be required. The 
balance must be paid by Sept. 1. Prices will range 
from $330 and up depending on the location of the 
stateroom. Cruise membership will be limited to 
425 persons. For information write Dr. Seymour 
Fiske, chairman of the cruise committee, 150 East 
71 St., New York 21. 


Request Residency Posts for Indian Physicians.— 
The Indian Medical Association requests offers 
from recognized hospitals for residency posts in all 
specialties for doctors from India—men and wom- 
en—specially selected for graduate training in 
U. S. hospitals for the session commencing July 1. 
These doctors will have a good command of Eng- 
lish, spoken and written. The hospitals must be 
approved by the U. S. State Department for 
Exchange-Visitor Program. This request of the In- 
dian Medical Association has the approval of the 
American Medical Association. Interested hospitals 
are requested to communicate direct, by air mail, 
to the Honorary Secretary, Indian Medical Asso- 
ciation, “Hanging Bridge,” Daryaganj, Delhi-7, 
India, giving offers of posts, terms of appointment, 
etc., including maintenance, stipend, and the al- 
lotted number for Exchange-Visitor Program. 


Meeting on Nuclear Medicine.—The sixth annual 
meeting of The Society of Nuclear Medicine will 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, June 18-20. 
Members of the society and guests desirous of 
participating in the scientific program should sub- 
mit titles and abstracts, of no more than 250 words, 
to Dr. Donald W. Petit, Program Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, School of Medicine, 
1200 N. State St., Los Angeles 33, no later than 
March 1. Members and guests who wish to pre- 
pare a scientific exhibit should prepare a report of 
about 500 words explaining the purpose of the 
scientific exhibit as well as a brief description of 
the exhibit layout. Exact dimensions and other 
pertinent details should be forwarded to Dr. Mur- 
ray E. Volk, Chairman, Committee on Scientific 
Exhibits, 5412 N. Clark, Chicago, together with 
the report. 
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Establish Fred L. Soper Lectures.—The Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau staff honored its director of 
12 years on his retirement Feb. 1 with the establish- 
ment of the Fred L. Soper Lectures in International 
Health. The series will include five lectures to be 
given by outstanding medical personalities on suc- 
cessive years at leading schools of Public Health in 
the United States, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and 
Canada. The first lecture will be given this fall by 
Dr. Soper himself at Johns Hopkins University’s 
School of Hygiene, Baltimore. Bureau staff mem- 
bers will finance the lectures by voluntary dona- 
tions to a special fund. Lecturers will be chosen 
by the host university and a committee of the 
PASB staff. Object of the series is “to bring Public 
Health students throughout the Americas into con- 
tact with scientific health authorities as outstanding 
as Dr. Soper.” 


Physicians in Congress.—Physician members of the 
86th Congress number four, one less than the last 
Congress. November elections bring back Drs. 
Walter Judd, of Minnesota, Thomas Morgan and 
Ivor Fenton, both of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Thomas 
Alford, of Arkansas. Defeated at the polls were 
Drs. Will Neal, of West Virginia, and A. L. Miller, 
of Nebraska. Dr. Neal has been active on the health 
subcommittee of the House Interstate Committee 
and Dr. Miller on District of Columbia and In- 
terior and Insular Affairs committees. Dr. Alford, 
a board opthalmologist of Little Rock, ran for 
public office for the first time. He has been practic- 
ing in Little Rock since 1948. Dr. Morgan is 
scheduled to take over the chairmanship of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on which Dr. 
Judd also serves. Dr. Morgan would become the 
first physician to head that committee in its 136 
years. 


Annual Meeting of Laryngologists.—The 80th an- 
nual meeting of the American Laryngological As- 
sociation will be held March 8-9 at the Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. Dr. Fred W. Dixon, Cleveland, 
president of the association, will open the meeting. 
The following will be presented by invited speak- 
ers: 

Carcinoma of the Nasopharynx, An Analysis of Thirty-Three 

Cases, Dr. L. Q. Pang, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Diagnosis of Chronic Inflammatory Lesions of the Sphenoid, 

Drs. James H. Maxwell and B. Jay Hill, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Cystic Fibrositis of the Pancreas and Nasal Mucosa, Dr. 

Moses Lurie, Boston. 

A Histo-Chemical Study of the Pathogenesis of Nasal Polyps, 

Dr. Alexander Weisskopf, San Mateo, Calif. 

Wegener’s Granuloma, Drs. Joseph P. Atkins and Sylvan 

Eisman, Philadelphia. 

Discussions will follow each presentation. The 
annual dinner will be held the evening of March 8. 
For information write Dr. James H. Maxwell, Out- 
Patient Bldg., University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Secretary. 
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Student Fellowships in Allergy.—The Scientific and 
Educational Council of the Allergy Foundation of 
America has announced the availability of a limited 
number of quarterly or summer scholarships at 
$500 each in approved medical schools in the 
United States and Canada. These scholarships are 
available to students who have creditably com- 
pleted their second or third year in medical school, 
and are to be for a minimum of eight weeks of 
training in clinical and research allergy. Each 
medical school has been invited to submit the name 
of one applicant through the dean’s office with a 
letter from the dean in support of the candidate's 
application, outlining the candidate’s medical 
school record, the proposed research project, and 
under whose sponsorship it will be carried out. 
Direct applications from students will not be con- 
sidered. All applications must be filed no later than 
March 1 and should be sent to Dr. Robert A. 
Cooke, chairman, Scientific & Educational Council, 
Allergy Foundation of America, 801 Second Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 


Congress of Surgeons in Miami Beach.—The South- 
eastern Surgical Congress will hold its 27th annual 
assembly March 9-12 at the Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach. The presidential address will be given by 
Dr. Murray M. Copeland, Washington, D. C., di- 
rector, department of oncology, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Medical Center. The following will be 
presented by guest speakers: 

Dissemination of Cancer and Its Prevention, Dr. Warren H. 
Cole, Chicago. 

Management of Adrenal Hyperfunction, Dr. Olaf H. Pear- 
son, New York City. 

Advantage of Supervoltage X-ray Techniques to Surgeons in 
a Radiology, Dr. Eugene P. Pendergrass, Phila- 
deipnia, 

The Relationship Between Breast Cancer and Benign Breast 
Disease, Dr. Edward F. Lewison, Baltimore. 

An Evaluation of Hemipelvectomy, Dr. Mark M. Ravitch, 
Baltimore. 

ee geo Made in Cancer Research, Dr. J. R. Heller, Bethes- 
da, Nid, 

Bone Tumors, Dr. Charles F. Geschickter, Washington, D. C. 

Plastic Surgical Principles in Farm, Industrial and Traffic 
Accidents, Dr. J. Barrett Brown, St. Louis. 

Three panel discussions are planned: “Treatment 
of Advanced Cancer of the Breast,” “Gynecology,” 
and “Trauma.” For information write Dr. B. T. 
Beasley, Secretary-Director General, The South- 
eastern Surgical Congress, 1032 Hurt Building, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Fellowship for Study on Pituitary Irradiation.— 
Donner Laboratory at the University of California, 
Berkeley, has announced the offering of a fellow- 
ship or training opportunity in connection with its 
pituitary irradiation studies. This program utilizes 
a high-energy particle beam for the study and in- 
vestigation of the effects of pituitary irradiation on 
various conditions, including metastatic breast 
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carcinoma, advanced diabetes mellitus with retin- 
opathy, acromegaly, and pituitary tumors. Activities 
of the fellow will include participation in the 
irradiation program, in-patient and out-patient care, 
and extensive metabclic-endocrinological studies. 
included will be training in the use of isotopes in 
research, investigation, diagnosis, and therapy. The 
fellowship will commence July 1, for one year, with 
the possibility of extension for an additional year. 
Interested physicians with residency training in 
metabolism-endocrinology, radiology, or hemat- 
ology should write to Dr. John H. Lawrence, Di- 
rector, Donner Laboratory, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Inquiries should be accompanied 
by a complete curriculum vitae. 


Surgeons Hold Sectional Meeting in St. Louis.—A 
comprehensive sectional meeting of the American 
College of Surgeons will be held in St. Louis, 
March 9-12. Headquarters will be the Kiel Audi- 
torium, with many sessions scheduled also in 
St. Louis hospitals. The program will include hos- 
pital clinics, panel discussions, symposiums, scien- 
tific papers, technical exhibits, medical motion 
pictures, and cine clinics in general surgery and in 
the specialties of thoracic surgery, urology, gyne- 
cology and obstetrics, ophthalmic surgery, and 
orthopedic surgery. Dr. Frank McDowell, St. Louis, 
associate clinical professor of surgery, Washington 
University School of Medicine, is chairman of the 
local advisory committee on arrangements for the 
scientific program. The joint nurses program, now 
an annual feature of this four-day meeting, will 
include discussions on comprehensive care of the 
patient who has successfully undergone pelvic 
evisceration, open technique in the management of 
burns, congenital heart disease, and other problems. 
Tours and demonstrations will be held at Barnes 
Hospital, Cardinal Glennon Children’s Hospital, 
Central Institute for the Deaf, Cochran Veterans 
Hospital, Firmin Desloge Hospital, Jewish Hospi- 
tal, Missouri School for the Blind, St. Anthony's 
Hospital (Poliomyelitis Center), St. Louis Children’s 
Hospital, St. Louis City Hospital, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children. 
Dr. H. Prather Saunders, associate director, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, is in charge of the 
sectional meeting program for the college. 


FOREIGN 

Symposium on Toxic Substances in Prague.—The 
International Symposium on Maximum Allowable 
Concentrations of Toxic Substances in Industry 
will be held at Prague, April 14-17. The symposium 
will be arranged under the aegis of the Permanent 
Committee and International Association on Occu- 
pational Health and the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry. The following sub- 
jects will be treated: 
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1. The investigation of present-time definitions and concep- 
tions of maximum allowable concentrations in different 
countries. 

2. The evaluation of present-time methods and procedures 
used in different countries for the determination and 
fixing of maximum allowable concentrations. 

3. Maximum allowable concentrations in biological mate- 

rials. 

4. The evaluation of the importance of suitable methods of 
chemical analyses, physical methods and methods of 
sampling used in industry. 

5. General discussion. 


President of the Organizing Committee is Prof. 
Rene Truhaut, Paris, and General Secretary is 
Prof. Jar. Teisinger, Prague II., Karlovo 1.33 
(Czechoslovakia). 


CORRECTION 

Dr. Rosenbaum at Washington University.—In the 
article by Dr. Eva F. Dodge et al. on “Late Se- 
quelae of Saddle Block Anesthesia in Obstetrics” in 
Tue JournaL, Jan. 31, 1959, page 430, second col- 
umn, fourth line in the second paragraph, the 
authors stated that “Rosenbaum and co-workers at 
St. Louis University, in 1952, reported 6 cases. . . .” 
Dr. Rosenbaum writes that he and his co-workers 
were all affiliated with Washington University and 
not St. Louis University. 
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AND 
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MEDICAL SPECIALTY BOARDS 


AMERICAN BOARD OF ANESTHESIOLOGY: Oral. Phoenix, April 
5-10. All applications already on file. Sec., Dr. Forrest E. 
Leffingwell, 217 Farmington Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF DERMATOLOGY: Written. Several Cities, 
Oct. 5. Oral. Oklahoma City, Jan. 15-18, 1960. The final 
date for filing all applications is July 1, 1959. Sec., Dr. 
Beatrice M. Kesten, One Haven Ave., New York 32. 

AMERICAN BoarpD OF INTERNAL MEpiIcINE: 1959 Schedule— 
Written, Oct. 19. Final date for filing application is May 1. 
Oral. For candidates in the Midwest. Chicago, April 
15-18. Final date for filing application was Jan. 1. Oral. 
For candidates on the West Coast. Final date for filing 
application is March 1. Oral. For candidates on the East 
Coast, Nov. 6-7, 9-10. Final date for filing application is 
March 1. Examination in the Subspecialties. Gastroenter- 
ology. Philadelphia, April 17-18. Final date for filing ap- 
plication was Feb. 1. Sec.-Treas., Dr. William A. Werrell, 
One West Main St., Madison 3, Wis. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF NEUROLOGICAL SuRGERY: Examination 
given twice annually, in the spring and fall. In order to 
be eligible a candidate must have his application filed at 
least six months before the examination time. Sec., Dr. 
Leonard T. Furlow, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis 10. 

AMERICAN BoarD OF OBSTETRICS AND GyNECOLOGy: I. Oral 

and Clinical. Chicago, May 8-19. Formal notice of the exact 

time of each candidate’s examination will be sent him in 
advance of the examination dates. Candidates who partici- 
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pated in the Part I examinations will be notified of their 
eligibility for the Part II examinations as soon as possible. 
Deadline for receipt of new and reopened application for 
the 1960 examinations is Aug. 1, 1959. Sec., Dr. Robert L. 
Faulkner, 2105 Adelbert Road, Cleveland 6. 

AMERICAN BoarD OF OPHTHALMOLOGY: Oral. ( Part II) Phila- 
delphia, June 2-6; St. Louis, Oct. 6-10. Written (Part I), 
Jan. 25, 1960. Application for 1960 must be filed before 
July 1, 1959. Sec., Dr. Merrill J. KingBox 236, Cape 
Cottage Branch, Portland, Maine. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF OrTHOPAEDIC SuRGERY: Part I. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Denver, Colorado and Rochester, Minn., 
Mar. 26-27. Deadline for filing application was Nov. 30. 
Sec., Dr. Sam W. Banks, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF OTOLARYNGOLOGY: Oral. Chicago, Oct. 
5-9. Final date for filing application is February. Sec., Dr. 
Dean M. Lierle, University Hospitals, lowa City. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF Patuo.ocy: Boston, April 16-19. Final 
date for filing application is Feb. 28. Sec., Dr. Edward B. 
Smith, 1100 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 7. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF PuysicaAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITA- 
TION: Written, Part I, and Oral, Part II. Philadelphia, 
June 12-13. Final date for filing application is February 
15. Sec., Dr. Earl C. Elkins, 200 First St., S. W., Rochester, 
Minn. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF SurcERY: Oral and Written. 
Miami, Fla., Oct. 15-17. Final date for submitting case 
reports is July 1. Corresponding Secretary, Miss Estelle 
E. Hillerich, 4647 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

AMERICAN Boarp OF PREVENTIVE MEvictNE: Written. Public 
Health. Regional, Apr. 9-11. Occupational Medicine. Chi- 
cago, Apr. 17-19. Aviation Medicine. Los Angeles, Apr. 
24-26. Final date for filing application for all three ex- 
aminations is Jan. 15. Sec., Dr. Tom F. Whayne, 3438 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF Procro.ocy: Oral and Written. Phila- 
delphia, September. Final date for filing application is 
March. Sec., Dr. Stuart T. Ross, 520 Franklin Ave., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BoaRD OF PsyCHIATRY AND NevuROLOcy: New 
Orleans, Mar. 16-17; Chicago, Oct. 19-20; New York, Dec. 
14-15. Training credit for full time psychiatric and/or 
neurologic assignment in unapproved military programs or 
services between the dates of Jan. 1, 1950 and Jan. 1, 1954 
was terminated on Jan. 1, 1959. Sec., Dr. David A. Boyd, 
102-110 Second Ave. S. W., Rochester, Minn. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF RapioLocy: Special Examination. Cin- 
cinnati, Mar. 16-19, 1959. Final date for filing application 
was Nov. 1. Examination. Chicago, June 2-4. If needed a 
special examination will be offered at this time in Nuclear 
Medicine to diplomates in Radiology or Therapeutic Ra- 
diology. The deadline for filing applications is April 1. Sec., 
Dr. H. Dabney Kerr, Kahler Hotel Bldg., Rochester, Minn. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF SuRGERY: Written examinations ( Part 
1) will be held on December 2, 1959 at various centers to 
be announced later. Candidates are urged to apply several 
months before completion of training requirements al- 
though the closing date for filing applications is August 1. 
Those completing training requirements after September 
30 cannot be considered for the Part I examination in 
December of the same year. Part 11. Durham, No. Car., 
March 9-10; San Francisco, April 13-14; Indianapolis, 
May 11-12; Columbus, Ohio, May 14-15. Sec., Dr. John 
B. Flick, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3. 

Boarp oF THORACIC SurnGERY: Oral. Los Angeles, September. 
Final date for filing application is July 1. Sec., Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Tuttle, 1151 Taylor Ave., Detroit 2. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF Urno.ocy: The oral will be given in 
Chicago in February 1959. Sec., Dr. William Niles Wi- 

shard, Jr., 30 Westwood Road, Minneapolis 26. 
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Medical Military Training.—A two-week course in 
Medical Military Training beginning March 9, 1959, 
will convene at the Naval Medical School, National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. The first 
week will be devoted to medical aspects of special 
weapons and radioactive isotopes with particular 
reference to personnel casualties from atomic ex- 
plosions. The second week will be devoted to pro- 
fessional topics of concern to military medicine, 
including discussions on reserve medical programs 
of the Armed Forces. As this course has new sub- 
jects, new material, and has been revised to bring 
it up to date, it is highly recommended for officers 
to repeat this training in the event they have par- 
ticipated in previous classes. Naval Reserve Med- 
ical Department Officer personnel from the First, 
Third, Fourth, Sixth, Eighth, and Ninth Naval Dis- 
tricts may attend on a limited quota basis. No se- 
curity clearance is required. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Vocational Rehabilitation.—In order to facilitate 
the rehabilitation of disabled veterans, they are 
now allowed to begin vocational training while 
they still are patients in VA hospitals. They must, 
however, be far enough along in their hospital 
treatment to be able to leave the hospital part of 
the day to attend school or a training establishment. 
Another new feature permits veterans to start voca- 
tional rehabilitation training even if they cannot 
be expected to complete it by the termination date 
for such training as established by law. In such 
cases, however, arrangements must be made for 
some agency other than the VA-—such as a State 
Rehabilitation Agency—to pick up where the VA 
has to leave off. The termination date for disabled 
veterans of the Korean conflict who left the service 
before Aug. 20, 1954, is Aug. 20, 1963. The date for 
those who left the service after Aug. 20, 1954, is nine 
years from separation or Jan. 31, 1964, whichever 
comes first. In some instances, these dates can be 
extended. Only a few World War II disabled still 
are eligible for vocational rehabilitation, and their 
termination date is July 25, 1960. A third new fea- 
ture permits the VA to give placement assistance 
as well as personal counseling to disabled veterans 
after they have completed their vocational training 
if needed. Previously, VA counseling was given 
only before a veteran started his training or while 
he was in training. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Regular Corps Examinations for Medical Officers. 
—A competitive examination for appointment of 
medical officers to the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be held in various 
places throughout the country on April 21, 22, 23, 
and 24, 1959. Appointments provide opportunities 
for career service in clinical medicine, research, and 
public health. They will be made in the ranks of 
assistant and senior assistant surgeons, equivalent 
to Navy ranks of lieutenant (j. g.) and lieutenant 
respectively. Entrance pay for assistant and senior 
assistant surgeons with dependents is $7,470 (as- 
sistant grade applicants are assigned the temporary 
grade of senior assistant). Provisions are made for 
promotions at regular intervals. 

Benefits include periodic pay increases, 30 days 
annual leave, sick leave, medical care, retirement 
for age or disability, retirement pay which is 75% 
of annual basic pay at time of retirement, and other 
privileges. Active duty as a Public Health Service 
officer fulfills the obligation of Selective Service. 
Requirements are United States citizenship, age of 
at least 21 years, and graduation from a recognized 
school of medicine. For the rank of assistant sur- 
geon and for senior assistant surgeon at least 7 and 
10 years, respectively, of collegiate and professional 
training and appropriate experience is needed. En- 
trance examinations will include an oral interview, 
physical examination, and comprehensive objective 
examinations in the professional field. Application 
forms may be obtained by writing to the Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service (P), Washington 25, 
D. C. Completed application forms must be re- 
ceived in the Division of Personnel no later than 
March 6, 1959. 


Influenza Epidemic.—Surgeon General Burney of 
the Public Health Service alerted state and terri- 
torial health officers to the increase in reports of 
outbreaks of various types of influenza in several 
European countries. Although no outbreak in the 
United States has been reported, the disease may 
be introduced into this country by persons enter- 
ing or returning from Europe. Health officers are 
urged to report promptly any laboratory confirmed 
cases. The British press on Feb. 6 stated that a 
wave of influenza was swamping the hospitals in 
England. Type A influenza is also reported to 
affect large numbers of persons in the U. S. S. R. 
Type B has been identified in Italy and the Nether- 
lands. Practicing physicians are urged to vaccinate 
such groups as the aged, the chronically ill, preg- 
nant women, hospital staff personnel, and others 
whose incapacitation by illness would disrupt es- 
sential services. 
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Albee, George Cummings, Berkeley, Calif.; Med- 
ical Department of the University of California, 
San Francisco, 1905; veteran of World War I; died 
in the Herrick Memorial Hospital Dec. 5, aged 81. 


Aldrich, Hattie Bassett, Caney, Kan.; Kansas Med- 
ical College, Medical Department of Washburn 
College, Topeka, 1904; died Dec. 8, aged 89. 


Allen, Daisy Emery @ Fort Worth, Texas; Fort 
Worth School of Medicine, Medical Department 
of Fort Worth University, 1897; at one time pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the Dallas Medical College; 
died Dec. 7, aged 82. 


Allen, Duff Shederic, St. Louis; Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, St. Louis, 1919; for- 
merly on the faculty of his alma mater; member of 
founders group of the American Board of Surgery; 
appointed a member of the state board of medical 
examiners in 1953 and later became chairman; 
member of the Missouri State Medical Association, 
Society of University Surgeons, and the American 
Association for Thoracic Surgery; associated with 
St. Louis Children’s and St. Louis Maternity hos- 
pitals; served as associate editor of Journal of 
Thoracic Surgery: died in St. John’s Hospital Dec. 7, 
aged 63. 


Aron, Hans Carl Siegfried ® Chicago; Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitat Medizinische Fakultit, Ber- 
lin, Prussia, Germany, 1908; specialist certified by 
the American Board of Pediatrics; member of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics; served on the 
faculty of Northwestern University Medical School; 
at one time on the faculty of the University of the 
Philippines College of Medicine in Manila; asso- 
ciated with the Children’s Memorial Hospital; died 
Dec. 11, aged 77. 


Bishop, Henry Hawkins, State Sanatorium, Ark.; 
Kentucky University Medical Department, Louis- 
ville, 1905; veteran of World War I; associated 
with the Arkansas Tuberculosis Sanatorium; died 
in Little Rock Dec. 8, aged 76. 


Blain, Alexander William ® Detroit; born in De- 
troit March 4, 1885; Detroit College of Medicine, 
1906; formerly on the faculty of his alma mater, 
now known as the Wayne University College of 
Medicine; past-president of the Wayne County 
Medical Society, Detroit Academy of Surgery, and 
the Alumni Association of Wayne University; mem- 
ber of the board of the Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety, serving as president in 1944-1945; a trustee 
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of the Detroit Zoological Society; fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts, New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, American College of Surgeons and served 
as a member of its board of governors, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence; member of the public welfare commission of 
Detroit from 1926 to 1933 and president 1931-1932; 
member and past-president of the Superintendents 
of the Poor of Wayne County; member of the com- 
mission of conservation for the state of Michigan 
from 1939 to 1945; past-president of the Michigan 
Audubon Society; member of the Nu Sigma Nu, 
Sigma Xi, and Alpha Omega Alpha; director of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute; chief of staff, Blain 
Clinic; senior surgeon at Alexander Blain Hospital; 
consulting surgeon at the Wayne County General 
Hospital, Eloise, Detroit Memorial Hospital, and 
the Receiving Hospital of the City of Detroit; on 
the consulting staff of Detroit Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium; specialist certified by the American Board 
of Surgery; member of the editorial staff, Wash- 
ington Institute of Medicine, Washington, D. C., 
and member of the editorial board, Revista Argen- 
tina—Norteamericana de Ciencias Medicas; in 1930 
was presented with an honorary master of science 
degree by his alma mater; died in the Alexander 


Blain Hospital Dec. 14, aged 73. 


Blandford, William Clarke ® Atlanta, Ga.; Emory 
University School of Medicine, Atlanta, 1917; died 
Dec. 1, aged 71. 


Blanton, Howson Wallace ® Richmond, Va.; Co- 
lumbia University College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York City, 1917; associate professor of 
clinical medicine at the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia; veteran of World War I; past-president of 
the Hampden Sydney Alumni Association; died in 
St. Luke’s Hospital Dec. 12, aged 66. 


Brenza, Sylvester A., Deerfield, Ill.; Chicago Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery, 1910; associated 
with Holy Cross, Englewood, and St. Mary's hos- 
pitals in Chicago, where he was president of the 
Metropolitan State Bank; died in Gulfport, Miss., 
Dec. 5, aged 67. 


Brown, Hugh Osborne ® Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, 
1937; specialist certified by the American Board of 
Anesthesiology; member of the American Society 
of Anesthesiologists, Inc., of which he was vice- 
president in 1943; on the faculty of the University 
of Utah College of Medicine; served as a fellow in 
anesthesiology at the Mayo Foundation in Roches- 
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ter, Minn.; formerly on the staff of the Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago; chief of anesthesia at St. 
Mark’s Hospital, where he died Dec. 5, aged 48. 


Bryan, Herman Lawrence, Dallas, Texas; Univer- 
sity of Texas School of Medicine, Galveston, 1952; 
on the faculty of the University of Texas South- 
western Medical School; veteran of World War II; 
interned at the Jackson Memorial Hospital in 
Miami, Fla.; served as resident at the Charity 
Hospital of Louisiana in New Orleans and the Park- 
land Memorial Hospital; died Dec. 2, aged 36. 


Bush, Charles R., Macon, Miss.; Medical Depart- 
ment of Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, 1894; died Dec. 5, aged 86. 


Collier, Henry L., Norfolk, Va.; University College 
of Medicine, Richmond, 1909; for many years a 
director of the Daily Press, Inc., and vice-president 
of the Peninsula Newspaper Publishing Corpora- 
tion; a director of the Hampton Roads Broadcast- 
ing Corporation (WGH); served on the staffs of 
Norfolk General Hospital, De Paul Hospital, and 
Leigh Memorial Hospital; died Dec. 4, aged 72. 


Cook, Benjamin Biscombe, Fern Glen, Pa.; Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 1913; died 
Dec. 6, aged 69. 


Cushing, Russell George ® Detroit; Detroit Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery, 1929; member of 
the American Academy of General Practice; on 
the staff of the Holy Cross Hospital; died Dec. 1, 
aged 56. 


Davis, Urey Guess, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Louisville 
(Ky.) Medical College, 1907; veteran of World 
War I; at one time practiced in Russellville, Ky., 
where he was health officer of Logan County; for 
many years associated with various Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals; died in the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in Bay Pines Dec. 9, aged 73. 


DeVelling, John Robin ® Jackson, Miss.; Medical 
Department of Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, 1912; fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons; veteran of World War I; served in the 
regular U. S. Army; at one time practiced in Rosi- 
clare, Ill., and Laurel, Miss.; died in the University 
Hospital Dec. 2, aged 72. 


Dooley, Marion Sylvester ® Syracuse, N. Y.; Syra- 
cuse University College of Medicine, 1914; pro- 
fessor emeritus of pharmacology at State University 
of New York College of Medicine; past-honorary- 
president of the International Anesthesia Research 
Society; served as a member of the U. S. Pharmaco- 
poeia Revision Committee many years; editor of 
“Interns Handbook”; joint author of “Pharmacology 
and Therapeutics in Nursing”; on the honorary 
staff of the Hospital of the Good Shepherd, where 
he died Dec. 13, aged 78. 
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Dudley, Stowell Barnard ® Caldwell, Idaho; Uni- 
versity of Michigan Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Ann Arbor, 1897; veteran of World War I; 
died in Parma Dec. 2, aged 92. 


Edwards, Charles John Jr., Natchez, Miss.; Tulane 
University School of Medicine, New Orleans, 1940; 
veteran of World War II; died in New Orleans 
Dec. 16, aged 46. 


Eller, William Douglas ® New York City; born in 
New York City May 12, 1910; University of Arkan- 
sas School of Medicine, Little Rock, 1941; specialist 
certified by the American Board of Dermatology 
and Syphilology; fellow of the New York Academy 
of Medicine; member of the American Academy 
of Dermatology and Syphilology and the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons of United States; a trustee 
of the Pan-American Medical Association and vice- 
president of its dermatological section; veteran of 
World War II; clinical instructor of dermatology 
and syphilology, New York University College of 
Medicine; on the staffs of the New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center and Metropolitan Hos- 
pital; wrote many articles on his specialty, and was 
co-author of “Tumors of the Skin: Benign and 
Malignant”; died in the Midtown Hospital Dec. 9, 
aged 48. 


Emrich, William ® Hebron, Md.; University of 
Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1902; 
died in the Peninsula General Hospital in Salis- 
bury Dec. 15, aged 79. 


Farmer, David Kyser ® Mansfield, IIl.; University 
of Louisville (Ky.) School of Medicine, 1935; served 
overseas during World War II; health officer of 
Mansfield; on the staff of the Burnham City Hos- 
pital in Champaign; died Dec. 15, aged 49. 


Foreman, Harry Lee ® Indianapolis; Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Indianapolis, 1917; 
past-president of the Indianapolis Medical Society; 
member of the American Academy of General Prac- 
tice; served as superintendent of the Indianapolis 
City Hospital; associated with Methodist and St. 
Vincent's hospitals; died Dec. 3, aged 75. 


Frazer, George Brasfield, Houston, Texas; Medical 
Department of Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, 1902; died Dec. 3, aged 79. 


Gettings, Joseph Roland, Buffalo; University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine, 1925; served on the 
faculty of his alma mater; associated with the 
Emergency Hospital and Sisters of Charity Hos- 
pital; died Dec. 15, aged 58. 


Mayers, Morton Myron ® Los Angeles; University 
of California School of Medicine, San Francisco, 
1930; assistant clinical professor of surgery at the 
University of California School of Medicine; special- 
ist certified by the American Board of Urology; 
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member of the American Urological Association; 
fellow of the International College of Surgeons and 
the American College of Surgeons; veteran of World 
War II; associated with the Queen of Angels Hos- 
pital, where he died Nov. 20, aged 54. 


Mellies, Edward, Owensville, Mo.; Homeopathic 
Medical College of Missouri, St. Louis, 1893; mem- 
ber of the school board; died in St. Francis Hospital, 
Washington, Oct. 31, aged 87. 


Mitchell, Charles Otis, Fresno, Calif.; University of 
Colorado School of Medicine, Denver, 1907; an 
associate member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; past-president and secretary of the Fresno 
County Medical Society; served in France during 
World War I; died Nov. 23, aged 80. 


Moore, Cannon Deuger ® Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Baylor University College of Medicine, Dallas, 
Texas, 1922; associated with the Wesley Hospital; 
died in the Mercy Hospital Nov. 12, aged 61. 


Motel, William Goodrich ® Chicago; University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1937; special- 
ist certified by the American Board of Pediatrics; 
member of the American Academy of Pediatrics; 
veteran of World War II; associated with South 
Shore Hospital, Jackson Park Hospital, and the 
Michael Reese Hospital, where he died Dec. 9, 
aged 46. 


O’Hara, Thomas Aloysius, Philadelphia; University 
of Pennsylvania Department of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, 1897; for many years on the staffs of 
St. Agnes Hospital and the Hospital of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; died Nov. 18, aged 84. 


Parker, Paul Martin, Moravia, N. Y.; New York 
Homeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital, 
New York City, 1915; veteran of World War I; 
formerly county coroner; died in Clifton Springs, 
Nov. 30, aged 74. 


Pollock, Clifford J. ® Holland, Ohio; Toledo Medi- 
cal College, 1912; died in the Mercy Hospital, To- 
ledo, Nov. 30, aged 74. 


Reed, Hugh Stephen ® Guide Rock, Neb.; Keokuk 
(Iowa) Medical College, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 1906; died in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Con- 
cordia, Nov. 16, aged 79. 


Renfrew, Francis Charles, Portland, Ore.; Miami 
Medical College, Cincinnati, 1903; at one time prac- 
ticed in Long Beach, Calif., where he was asso- 
ciated with the Community Hospital, and served as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; died Nov. 
29, aged 82. 


Renken, Paul William @ New Orleans; Tulane 
University School of Medicine, New Orleans, 1931; 
on the faculty of his alma mater; specialist certified 
by the American Board of Ophthalmology; member 
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of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology; president of the New Orleans 
Academy of Ophthalmology; associated with the 
Charity and Southern Baptist hospitals; veteran of 
World War II; died Nov. 22, aged 51. 


Rhodes, Walter R. ® Toledo, Ill.; Rush Medical 
College, Chicago, 1902; associated with St. Anthony 
Memorial Hospital in Effingham and the Memorial 
Hospital in Mattoon; died Nov. 29, aged 80. 


Richards, George Girard, Pinconning, Mich.; Uni- 
versity of Michigan Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Ann Arbor, 1904; died Nov. 14, aged 81. 


Robinson, Wilton Howarth ® Pittsburgh; Western 
Pennsylvania Medical College, Pittsburgh, 1900; 
died in the Southside Hospital Nov. 20, aged 80. 


Runyon, Leon Iral ® Obion, Tenn.; University of 
Tennessee College of Medicine, Memphis, 1942; 
veteran of World War II; on the staff of the Obion 
County General Hospital in Union City; died Nov. 
9, aged 49. 


Russell, Paul Livingston ® Inglewood, Calif.; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, 
1944; member of the American Academy of General 
Practice; veteran of World War II; associated with 
Hawthorne (Calif.) Community Hospital, Centinela 
Valley Community Hospital and Daniel Freeman 
Memorial Hospital; died Nov. 17, aged 42. 


Ryan, William John Joseph, San Diego, Calif.; 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, 
1922; veteran of World War II; died Nov. 1, aged 
64. 


Smith, Prentiss Edward ® Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
Tulane University School of Medicine, New Or- 
leans, 1926; member of the Southeastern Surgical 
Congress; fellow of the International College of 
Surgeons and the American College of Surgeons; 
associated with the Forrest County General Hos- 
pital and the Methodist Hospital, where he died 
Nov. 30, aged 57. 


Steinbach, Henry Barthell ® Detroit; State Univer- 
sity of lowa College of Medicine, lowa City, 1920; 
member of the American College of Cardiology and 
the American College of Gastroenterology; fellow 
of the American College of Physicians; veteran of 
World War I; associated with the Grace Hospital, 
Harper Hospital, and the Woman’s Hospital; died 
in New York City Nov. 21, aged 65. 


Strachan, Harry Morris ® Shaker Heights, Ohio; 
University of Louisville (Ky.) Medical Department, 
1911; specialist certified by the American Board of 
Preventive Medicine; member of the Aero Medical 
Association; veteran of World War I; served as 
examiner for the Civil Aeronautics Administration; 
died Nov. 18, aged 71. 
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Taliaferro, Robert Milton ® Lynchburg, Va.; Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, Richmond, 1897; for many 
years surgeon for the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way and physician for Lynchburg Jail; died in 
Staunton Nov. 26, aged 84. 


Tennant, Charles C., Farmville, Va.; University of 
Virginia Department of Medicine, Charlottesville, 
1904; veteran of World War I; died in Charlottes- 
ville Dec. 1, aged 80. 


Thompson, Holman Bennett ® Fort Smith, Ark.; 
University of Arkansas School of Medicine, Little 
Rock, 1915; died Nov. 24, aged 72. 


Trent, Russell John, Lieut. Commander, U.S. Navy, 
retired, La Jolla, Calif.; University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York City, 1914; 
veteran of World Wars I and II; retired June 30, 
1937; died Nov. 5, aged 66. 


Vacin, Milo Edward ® Riverside, Ill.; University 
of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 1929; 
veteran of World War II; dean and treasurer of the 
Worsham College of Mortuary Science; vice-presi- 
dent and past-president of the staff, Bethany Sani- 
tarium and Hospital, Chicago, where he died Nov. 
22, aged 57. 


Van de Sand, Gerard F. @ Fulton, Ill.; Chicago 
College of Medicine and Surgery, 1916; served as 
examining physician for the draft board in World 
War II; for many years was the city health officer; 
died Nov. 5, aged 77. 


Van Loan, James Casper Plimpton, Keene, N. Y.; 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, medical depart- 
ment of Columbia College, New York City, 1891; 
for many years practiced in New York City; died in 
the Keene Valley (N. Y.) Hospital Nov. 14, aged 90. 


Villien, Joseph A., Maurice, La.; Medical Depart- 
ment of Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, 1890; served as mayor, postmaster, and on 
the Vermilion parish school board; a director of the 
Abbeville and Trust Company; died in Abbeville 
Nov. 5, aged 88. 


Vitols, Theodore Mikelis ® Minneapolis; Latvijas 
Universitiite Medicinas Fakultate, Riga, Latvia, 
1928; died in Toronto, Ont., Canada, Nov. 3, aged 
55. 


Vye, Theodore Roland ® Billings, Mont.; College of 
Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda and Los Angeles, 
1928; fellow of the International College of Sur- 
geons and the American College of Surgeons; sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Montana Medical Associa- 
tion; president of the Montana Physicians’ Service; 
associated with St. Vincent Hospital and the Billings 
Deaconess Hospital; died Nov. 30, aged 56. 
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Wainright, Melvin A. Rice ® Shrewsbury, N. J.; 
Temple University School of Medicine, Philadel- 
phia, 1938; veteran of World War II; chief of staff 
and president of the medical board, Riverview 
Hospital in Red Bank; died in Red Bank Nov. 3, 
aged 46. 


Walker, Howard McKinley ® Dodgeville, Wis.; 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, 1927; clerk of the 
school board of Dodgeville; city health officer; died 
in the Dodgeville General Hospital Nov. 21, aged 
57. 


Walker, Samuel G., Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark.; Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn., 
1908; died Nov. 3, aged 74. 


Wanner, Jay George ® Rock Springs, Wyo.; Chi- 
cago Medical School, 1918; veteran of World 
War II; at one time district surgeon for the Union 
Pacific Railroad in Green River; served as president 
of the Sweetwater County Medical Society; asso- 
ciated with Memorial Hospital of Sweetwater 
County; died Nov. 27, aged 63. 


Warfield, William Pollock @ Clarksdale, Miss.; 
University of Tennessee College of Medicine, Mem- 
phis, 1932; member of the American Academy of 
General Practice; died Nov. 30, aged 52. 


Watkins, McLeod McInnis, Cincinneti; Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine, Nashville, Tenn., 
1958; intern, Cincinnati General Hospital; died 
Nov. 4, aged 24. 


Weiss, Joseph Guy, Pontiac, Mich.; Wayne Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, Detroit, 1935; during 
World War II associated with the U. S. Public 
Health Service Reserve; member of the American 
Academy of General Practice; resident in psychiatry 
at the Pontiac State Hospital; died Nov. 6, aged 51. 


Worth, Archibald Carter Jr., Albany, N. Y.; New 
York Homeopathic Medical College and Flower 
Hospital, New York City, 1910; member of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York; died in 
the Memorial Hospital Nov. 29, aged 73. 


Yarbrough, Silas McWilliams ® Gainesville, Texas; 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1923; veteran of World War I; past- 
president of the Cooke County Medical Society; 
past-president of the Gainesville Kiwanis Club; died 
Nov. 9, aged 59. 


Yarling, John E. @ Peru, Ind.; Medical College of 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 1897; past-president and secretary 
of the Miami County Medical Society; served as 
mayor, city health officer, county health officer, and 
county coroner; at one time member of the city 
council; president of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association; honorary staff member, Dukes— 
Miami County Hospital, where he died Nov. 8, 
aged 89. 
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BRAZIL 


Hypothermia and Circulatory Arrest.—Dr. G. M. 
Santos and co-workers of the Santa Theresa Hos- 
pital, Rio de Janeiro, (Revista brasil. cir. 36:279, 
1958) anesthetized 25 dogs with pentothal (Thio- 
nembutal) sodium and curare (Flaxedyl) in varied 
doses, and subjected them to orotracheal intuba- 
tion and controlled respiratory ventilation by means 
of an apparatus with either positive or positive 
and negative alternating pressures or a respiratory 
pouch. Hypothermia was produced by immersion 
in cold water for an average period of 30 minutes, 
which caused the rectal temperature to drop to 
31 C (87.8 F). Each animal was removed from 
the bath, the thorax was opened, and circulatory 
arrest induced by ligature of the caval veins for 
an average period of eight minutes. After this they 
were sutured and warmed until the rectal tem- 
perature reached 36 C (96.8 F). 

The authors observed that the decrease of the 
dog’s rectal temperature during the cold bath was 
regular, and averaged 1 C (1.8 F) for each minute. 
The greater the body weight of the animal the 
slower was the fall of its rectal temperature. The 
velocity of the fall of temperature was increased 
by administration of curare. The fall of tempera- 
ture (average 4 C [7.2 F]) persisted after the 
animals were removed from the bath. The fre- 
quency of the heartbeats diminished with the fall 
of temperature. The heart rate became stable when 
the minimal rectal temperature was attained (aver- 
age 27 C [80.6 F]). The blood pressure also de- 
creased, although there was a tendency, while in 
the cold bath, for it to increase about 10 mm. Hg 
after an initial fall of about 20 mm. Hg. Ventricu- 
lar fibrillation was a frequent, serious, and unex- 
pected accident during hypothermia. Doses of 
pentothal sodium above 15 mg. per kilogram of 
body weight and body temperatures below 26 C 
(78.8 F) were responsible for ventricular fibrilla- 
tion. Coronary perfusion with neostigmin was 
useful in preventing fibrillation. Electric defibrilla- 
tion and heart massage, effective in 15 of 16 cases, 
was the ideal treatment for ventricular fibrillation. 
The duration of hypothermia was considered 
important in evaluating the final results and post- 
operative physiological conditions. The best ex- 
perimental conditions for a cardiac arrest of eight 
minutes are a rectal temperature around 26 C 


(78.8 F) and slight hypnosis induced by 1 mg. of 
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curare per kilogram of body weight. For complete 
recovery the whole procedure should not exceed 
two hours. 


Adenocarcinomatous Polyps of the Colon and 
Rectum.—The importance of the adenomas of the 
colon and the rectum as precursors of carcinoma 
has been gaining recognition. Dr. Sylvio Levy of 
the Hospital dos Servidores, Rio de Janeiro (Hos- 
pital 54:483, 1958) reported a series of 6,604 suc- 
cessive patients in 102 (1.54%) of whom a diag- 
nosis of polyps was made (98 with polyps of the 
rectum and 4 with polyps of the sigmoid colon). 
The ratio of males to females was 2:1. Of the 
102 patients histological examinations were made 
on 67 with the following diagnoses: inflammatory 
polyps, 4; lobulated adenomas, 45; and carcinomas 
in adenomas, 18. One curious aspect of this series 
was the presence of polyps in three cases, all 
considered malignant, in patients in the first decade 
of life. 


Diabetic Vascular Syndrome.—Dr. P. C. Rebocho 
and co-workers of the Sao Paulo State University 
(Hospital 54:677, 1958) studied 50 patients with 
diabetes (average age 59.3 years). Retinopathy of 
various degrees was present in 46 and was mark- 
edly influenced by the state of control of the dia- 
betes. Intercapillary glomerulosclerosis was present 
in 18 and 33 had signs of myocardial disease. 
Arterial hypertension was present in 34 among 
whom 24 were obese. The blood cholesterol level 
was determined in 20 and was increased in 13. 
Peripheral vascular lesions were found in 27. Obes- 
ity was present in 15 of these and an increased 
cholesterol level in 8. Peripheral vascular lesions 
did not depend on the state of control of the 
diabetes. Neuropathies were found in 40 but were 
not correlated with the state of control of the 
disease. Although the authors could not establish 
a relationship between the various types of lesion 
observed, their attention was attracted to the fre- 
quency of the simultaneous presence of several 
lesions. Seven patients showed two types of lesion, 
16 had three, 13 had four, and 7 had five. These 
figures confirm the present theory that the vascular 
lesions of diabetes are localized manifestations of a 
generalized disease. Whether the arterial lesions 
are mere complications of arteriosclerosis or con- 
stitute a diabetic angiopathy is not yet known. The 
authors stress the necessity of looking for vascular 
lesions in every patient with diabetes. 
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GERMANY 


Isoniazid and Vitamin B, Metabolism.—A frequently 
observed side-effect from isoniazid used in the 
treatment of tuberculosis is polyneuritis. This is as- 
cribed to the antimetabolic action of the drug on 
vitamin Bg metabolism. Niacin metabolism is not 
disturbed. An antagonism between isoniazid and 
vitamin B, in growing micro-organisms has been 
reported several times. The derangement of vitamin 
B, functions during isoniazid therapy also affects 
tryptophan metabolism. Knapp and co-workers 
(Klin. Wehnschr. 36:819, 1958) found that 9 of 17 
patients with various forms of skin tuberculosis 
excreted more than 30 mg. of xanthic acid in the 
urine after administration of 10 Gm. of dl-trypto- 
phan. In 322 patients with various forms of skin 
tuberculosis treated with 4 to 7 mg. of isoniazid per 
kilogram of body weight per day, such side-effects 
as giddiness, urticaria, gastrointestinal disorders, 
depression, paresthesias, and neuritides were ob- 
served in 123. The vitamin Bg deficiency was un- 
doubtedly due to the isoniazid. There was, however, 
evidence that the body could adapt itself to 
isoniazid. As a result of this adaptation, vitamin By 
deficiency and also subjective symptoms decreased. 
The authors argue convincingly for a competitive 
antivitamin By effect exerted by isoniazid. In tests 
with healthy subjects the antagonism was shown 
to exist at least for part of the vitamin By functions. 
The results do not yet explain the mechanism of 
this antagonism. 


Treatment of Pernicious Anemia.—A series of 39 
patients with compensated and 22 with decompen- 
sated pernicious anemia was treated exclusively 
with various combinations of vitamin B,. and 
intrinsic factor given by mouth. The patients were 
given, every second day, 5 mcg. of vitamin B,. and 
the corresponding quantity of an intrinsic factor 
preparation. Of 17 patients, 11 became decompen- 
sated in the course of five years; i. e., their erythro- 
cyte counts declined below 4,000,000 per cubic 
millimeter and their hemoglobin concentrations 
below 80%. Their feeling of well-being deteriorated, 
but there were no neurological complications. 
Summarizing the results I. Boll ( Arztl. Wchnschr. 
13:930, 1958) concluded that the favorable effect 
observed in the first two years of oral treatment was 
not maintained when the treatment continued for 
several years. Intramuscular injections of vitamin 
By, even in low dosage, proved superior to oral 
treatment. In 5 patients with decompensated 
anemia oral treatment failed to achieve compensa- 
tion at any time, and of 13 patients who became 
compensated at some time during the initial period 
of treatment 8 became decompensated again within 
two years, a total of almost 80% unsatisfactory re- 
sults. It may be that intrinsic factor from hog 
stomach is not sufficiently effective for prolonged 
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treatment or an antibody reaction to the heterolog- 
ous substrate may develop on continuing admin- 
istration. In another study it was observed that 
patients receiving a single intramuscular dose of 
1 mg. of vitamin B,, were compensated for longer 
than a year, notwithstanding reports that after ad- 
ministration of such a large dose more than 50% is 
excreted in the urine within a few days. 


Epidemic of Erythema Infectiosum.—Since the mid- 
dle of 1958 a violent epidemic of erythema infectio- 
sum has been observed in West Germany. The 
epidemic occurred first in Schleswig-Holstein and 
Oldenburg, and then spread southward. A similar 
but not so violent epidemic was observed in 1866 
in Graz and in the winter of 1913-1914 in Breslau. 
The epidemic was almost certainly caused by a 
virus. In the virological laboratories of the derma- 
tological clinic of Hamburg University an organism 
was isolated and neutralized, and complement- 
fixing antibodies were detected in the patients’ 
serums. Most probably it was a variant of an already 
known virus. The exanthem (circular, red, and 
maculopapular) usually started in the face and 
spread to the extremities and the trunk. Tempera- 
tures were seldom higher than 38 C (100.4 F) 
and, apart from the severe itching, the general 
health was hardly impaired. The incubation period 
was 7 to 14 days, and the communicability was 
small. Because of this and the mild course of the 
disease isolation was not considered necessary. The 
treatment was symptomatic: antihistaminics were 
given to soothe the itching, antipruritic embroca- 
tions applied, and vitamin C was given empirically. 


Metabolism of Cancer Cells.—At the meeting of the 
German Association of Scientists and Physicians in 
Wiesbaden Professor Warburg stated that there is 
most probably no exception to the rule that normal 
body cells “breathe” while cancer cells do not 
breathe but ferment. Fermentation was the energy- 
supplying reaction of life when the atmosphere did 
not yet contain oxygen. As fermentation requires, 
for the production of the same quantity of energy, 
about 10 times as much substance as breathing, it 
is a less refined kind of biological energy produc- 
tion. In the course of phylogenesis, fermentation 
was supplanted by breathing (oxidation) in all the 
higher forms of life, but ali living beings still pos- 
sess the capacity to ferment if the cells are deprived 
of oxygen. Breathing is the attribute of normal 
growth, fermentation the attribute of abnormal 
growth. In the development of the cancer the fol- 
lowing metabolic pattern is observed: at first ab- 
normal growth, disengagement of respiration, and 
increase of fermentation. This is followed by a de- 
crease of respiration. In the last phase of carcino- 
genesis the tumor cells develop a resistance to 
cytolysins and can then grow on, infiltrating and 
metastasizing. In water x-rays in the presence of 
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oxygen produce hydrogen peroxide. Cancer cells 
contain less catalase than normal cells and are thus 
extremely sensitive to hydrogen peroxide. The sensi- 
tivity to radiation of cancer cells should therefore 
increase if during radiation the erythrocytes, which 
contain an enormous quantity of catalase, could be 
eliminated. The radiated parts of the body would 
thus have to contain a liquid which is free from red 
blood cells but nevertheless contains oxygen. 


Cystic Fibrosis.—Cystic fibrosis of the pancreas 
is characterized by meconium ileus, steatorrhea with 
absence of growth and weight increase, progressive 
bronchiectasis, and abnormal electrolyte concentra- 
tions in the perspiration. The concentration of 
sodium and chlorine in the perspiration is five times 
higher than normal, but there is hardly any change 
in the potassium concentration. It can always be 
shown that some blood relatives who show no clini- 
cal signs of the disease have the same changes in 
the perspiration. Klinke and co-workers (Deutsche 
medizinische Wochenschrift, 1958) made investi- 
gations that led them to conclude that the general 
disturbance consists in a change of the cell mecha- 
nism (probably of all cells) responsible for homeo- 
stasis. A chemical change in the secretion of the 
mucigenous glands causing increased viscosity of 
the mucus may also occur. It cannot be said whether 
this is a direct consequence of the disturbed 
osmotic cell mechanism or whether it is due to a 
secondary metabolic abnormality. Judged by clini- 
cal experience the latter could arise only on the 
basis of the general osmotic disorder. 


Longevity of Erythrocytes.—If one applies only such 
methods for determining serum substances with 
auto-antibody action as the Coombs’ test and cold 
agglutinin determination to detect hemolytically 
active factors in the serum of leukemic patients, these 
will only be found in rare cases. As all hemolytic 
syndromes are associated with a shortening of the 
life of the erythrocyte, which is proportional to the 
degree of development of the syndrome, the modern 
method of labeling the erythrocytes by means of 
Cr®’ are, according to Bruschke and Hennemann 
(Deutsches Arch. klin Med. 205:263-275, 1958), a 
safe diagnostic measure to determine the hemolytic 
factor of anemias in leukosis. The use of this method 
in six patients with myelosis, three with lymphad- 
enosis, and one with paramyeloblastic leukemia 
showed that in nine of these patients the life of the 
red blood corpuscles was shortened. One patient 
with lymphadenosis and the patient with paramyelo- 
blastic leukosis, who showed a hemolytic syndrome 
due to antibodies with positive results of Coombs’ 
test, did not differ from the other eight patients as 
regards longevity of the erythrocytes. In these two 
patients the degree of the anemia did not seem to 
depend on the antibody findings. No interdepend- 
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ence between the shortened lifetime of the 
erythrocytes and the degree of the anemia or the 
size of the spleen could be found. 


INDIA 


Meprobamate in Psychiatry.—M. L. Joshi and co- 
workers (Journal of the Association of Physicians 
of India, vol. 6, Oct. 4, 1958) used meprobamate 
to treat 29 outpatients with various psychiatric 
disorders (11 with agitated depression, 7 who had 
somatic manifestations of anxiety, 5 who had ex- 
cessive, organically based psychomotor activity, 4 
with schizophrenia, one with a compulsive ob- 
sessive neurosis, and one with hypochondriasis). 
The period of study lasted three or four weeks so 
that there was little chance to establish rapport 
or to change environmental factors; 23 received 
meprobamate tablets alone and 6 were given 
meprobamate as well as placebo tablets containing 
3 mg. of quinine each in order to imitate the bitter 
taste of meprobamate. The meprobamate was 
given in three equal doses of 1.2 to 14 Gm. a 
day. Complete relief was obtained in 6 patients, 
marked improvement in 3, moderate improvement 
in one, slight improvement in 9, and no improve- 
ment in 10. Of the 11 patients with agitated de- 
pression 4 obtained complete relief, 1 was moder- 
ately improved, 2 showed slight improvement, and 
4 did not respond. Of the six who had anxiety 
with somatization one showed marked improve- 
ment, one moderate improvement, three slight im- 
provement, and one was not benefited. 

Of the two patients with excessive, organically 
based psychomotor activity, one improved markedly 
while the other showed no improvement. The re- 
sponse in the rest of the patients in the series was 
negligible. Of the six who received meprobamate 
and a placebo in alternate weeks, one showed 
marked improvement on meprobamate alone, but 
returned to the original state when the mepro- 
bamate was stopped and the placebo started. The 
favorable response returned when meprobamate 
therapy was resumed. In the other five the results 
were not so clear cut. Improvement occurred when- 
ever either of the tablets was used but stopped as 
soon as the tablets were withdrawn. In patients 
with agitated depression, the improvement was 
characterized by lessened irritability, a general 
sense of well-being, and a decrease in morbid pre- 
occupation with symptoms; there was a sense of 
relaxation with greater ability to concentrate and 
a return to more active social life. These changes 
were noticed within a few days of starting treat- 
ment. On the whole, patients with excessive psy- 
chomotor activity showed the greatest unfavorable 
response; eight, receiving 800 mg. of meprobamate 
three times a day, suffered from drowsiness, giddi- 
ness, weakness, and ataxia, but these symptoms 
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disappeared when, the dosage was reduced. The 
results did not improve significantly when dosage 
was increased from 3 to 6 tablets a day. 


Serum Electrolytes at Different Blood Pressure 
Levels.—Mathur and Wadhawan (Journal of the 
Association of Physicians of India, vol. 6, October, 
1958) reported that although there is sufficient 
experimental evidence to indicate that the sodium 
chloride content of the intracellular tissue of hyper- 
tensive experimental animals is increased, and hy- 
pertension is thus generally believed to be asso- 
ciated with alteration of intracellular electrolytes, 
it is not known definitely whether these changes 
are associated with similar changes in extracellular 
fluids and plasma. The authors studied 50 normal 
subjects and 30 hypertensive patients with similar 
dietary habits belonging to the same socioeconomic 
group. Patients showing evidence of cardiac de- 
compensation or any other disease were excluded 
from the study. The serum sodium level was found 
to be higher in patients with hypertension than in 
normal subjects, and showed a tendency, neither 
constant nor significant, to rise with increase in 
the systolic blood pressure. A more definite increase 
in the serum sodium level was seen with a rise 
in the diastolic blood pressure, the former varying 
directly with the latter. The serum potassium levels 
were slightly lower in the hypertensive patients as 
compared to the controls, but there was no definite 
relationship between systolic and diastolic readings 
and the level of serum potassium. 


Intrapleural Pressure in Ascites.—P. N. Laha (Jour- 
nal of the Indian Medical Association vol. 31, 
Nov. 1, 1958) studied the changes in intrapleural 
pressure in 20 patients with ascites caused by 
portal cirrhosis. The modified Lillington and Pear- 
son pneumothorax apparatus was used to measure 
the intrapleural pressure, and the site of the read- 
ings varied from the second to the fifth right inter- 
costal space depending on the level of the dia- 
phragm. In the first 10 patients the intrapleural 
pressure was measured before and soon after para- 
centesis abdominis and in the other 10 before and 
24 hours after drainage of the ascitic fluid. The 
intrapleural pressure was found to be within normal 
range during both inspiration and expiration in 10 
patients. In 16, including the first 10, it was normal 
during inspiration; and in 11, also including the 
first 10, it was normal during expiration. In six 
the intrapleural pressure was normal during in- 
spiration but positive during expiration; less than 
normal during inspiration with normal pressure 
during expiration in one, and less than normal 
during inspiration and positive during expiration in 
three. This modification in one phase of respiration 
was due to a compensatory emphysema in those 
patients in whom ascites produced mechanical 
obstruction to respiration. 
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The degree of modification in the intrapleural 
pressure varied with the degree of emphysema, 
the modification being slight and only on expira- 
tion when the emphysematous changes were slight, 
except in one patient in whom the only modifica- 
tion was a diminution in intrapleural pressure be- 
low the normal minimum on inspiration with 
normal pressure on expiration. The changes in 
intrapleural pressure in emphysema were due to 
alteration in lung elasticity produced by this con- 
dition. The readings taken soon after draining of 
the ascitic fluid did not show any significant altera- 
tion in the intrapleural pressure from the prepara- 
centesis level. The changes in intrapleural pressure 
in five patients due to compensatory emphysema 
also remained about the same after drainage of 
the ascitic fluid. Thus the compensatory emphy- 
sema with its resultant alteration in pulmonary 
function, reflected in the intrapleural pressure, did 
not revert back to normal soon after relieving the 
mechanical obstruction to respiration caused by 
the ascitic fluid. The readings for intrapleural pres- 
sure taken 24 hours after paracentesis showed that 
there was no significant change, while the modifi- 
cation of intrapleural pressure in one or both 
phases of respiration, due to compensatory emphy- 
sema of the lungs, remained practically unchanged 
in three patients but showed significant variation 
in two from the positive pressure during expiration 
to normal figures after draining of the fluid. Thus 
the compensatory emphysema reverted back to 
normal in two patients 24 hours after relief of 
ascites, although clinical signs of emphysema per- 
sisted. The duration or amount of ascites had no 
significant correlation with the modifications of 
intrapleural pressure. 


Nicotinic Acid in Optic Atrophy.—Mathur and 
Gupta (Journal of the Indian Medical Association, 
vol. 31, Nov. 1, 1958) used nicotinic acid to treat 
four patients with optic atrophy resulting from 
tuberculous meningitis. Three were under 5 and 
one was 24 years of age. The children were given 
nicotinic acid orally in daily doses of 100 mg. and 
the adult was given 300 mg. daily. The treatment was 
continued for six months in one and four months in 
the other three. Two of the patients showed defi- 
nite improvement during the course of treatment. 
They were followed up for three months and were 
declared cured. The other two did not improve dur- 
ing the course of treatment; probably irreversible 
changes consequent on the longer duration of the 
optic atrophy before treatment was started or some 
other unknown factor was responsible for the fail- 
ure of their treatment. K. J. Vyas gave eight pa- 
tients, all children between 2 and 8 years of age 
whose blindness was due to tuberculous menin- 
gitis, nicotinic acid by mouth. They were given 
an initial dose of 100 to 150 mg. daily followed 
by 50 mg. daily. Five had normal vision at the 
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end of treatment. In one case the drug was given 
for only 12 days and the absence of response was 
due to the short duration of therapy. In another 
case the failure may have been due to irreversible 
damage to the optic nerve or the occipital lobe, 
as the child was unconscious for three months and 
hod severe neurological damage at the time of 
admission. In the third case failure of response 
may also have been due to severe neurological 
damage. Improvement in those who recovered 
their vision started within 17 days of treatment 
except in one patient who could see close objects 
only after 47 days of treatment. Temporary side- 
effects were seen in only one patient, a child who 
developed a flush all over the body lasting for 
se an hour after the administration of nicotinic 
acid. 


Tuberculosis in Contacts.—Warawdekar and Shah 
(Indian Journal of Medical Sciences, vol. 12, Oc- 
tober, 1958) made a mass miniature roentgeno- 
gravhic study to determine the incidence and mor- 
bidity of pulmonary tuberculosis in home contacts 
of natients suffering from active pulmonary tuber- 
culosis; 1,605 unselected patients suffering from 
active pulmonary tuberculosis were included in 
the study. All the members in the families of these 
patients (7,305) were investigated with mass mini- 
ature roentgenographv. The positive findings were 
grouved into the following categories: primary 
complex; progressive primary complex; pleural 
effusion; active pulmonary lesions such as broncho- 
pneumonic, pneumonic, cavitating, and fibrotic; 
quiescent pulmonary lesions; endobronchial tuber- 
culous lesions; calcified lesions; and enlarged tuber- 
culous lymvh nodes. Of the 7,305 contacts 514 (7%) 
were found to be positive for tuberculosis; 44% of 
these were men, 28% were women, and 28% were 
children. Of the positive contacts 409 had active 
pulmonary tuberculosis and in 105 the disease was 
either healed or arrested. A high incidence of pro- 
gression of the primary lesion was seen in the 
age groups under 4 and between 5 and 7 years 
of age. Active pneumonic and cavitating lesions 
were most common in adults but most had mild 
lesions. The study revealed a high incidence of 
tuberculosis requiring active treatment among 
contacts. 


Antihypertensive Therapy.—H. N. Singh (The In- 
dian Practitioner vol. 11, October, 1958) treated 50 
patients who had hypertension with tablets con- 
taining 0.1 mg. of reserpine and 10 mg. of dihydra- 
zinophthalazine. Patients with a systolic pressure 
above 150 mm. Hg and diastolic pressure above 
100 mm. Hg were selected for trial. Blood pressure 
readings were repeated on the seventh day of treat- 
ment, in the third week, and at the end of treat- 
ment. The dose given to most patients was one 
tablet three times a day but larger doses were given 
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when the initial pressure was high or the patient 
did not respond to this dose. The minimum number 
of tablets used daily was 3 and the maximum 12. 
The minimum period of treatment was 4 and the 
maximum 97 days. The series included 10 patients 
with no cardiac enlargement, 4 with an enlarged 
heart, 14 with congestive cardiac failure, 3 with 
renal failure, 11 with cerebral thrombosis, and 8 
with other concomitant diseases. 

The results on the whole were satisfactory; 56% 
showed good results with a fall of 20 mm. Hg (sys- 
tolic or diastolic), 16% gave a fair response, and 
28% had a poor result. A gradual fall in systolic 
and diastolic levels was noticed in the course of 
treatment. The average time taken to reduce the 
diastolic pressure by 20 mm. Hg was six days and 
the average number of tablets required to bring 
this about was 30.4. The side-effects of reserpine 
were minimal even with large doses and consisted 
of mild drowsiness and occasional nasal congestion. 
Only a few patients complained of infrequent head- 
aches due to the dihydrazinophthalazine. Subjec- 
tive and objective symptomatic improvement was 
noticed in all those showing appreciable reduction 
in their blood pressure. 


Tropical Eosinophilia—M. Viswanathan (Journal 
of the Association of Physicians of India vol. 6, 
October, 1958) treated 20 patients who had trop- 
ical eosinophilia with 750 mg. of diethyl carbama- 
zine in a single intramuscular injection. The young- 
est patient was 18 and the oldest 45 years of age. 
All had pulmonary signs and an absolute eosinophil 
count of over 2,000 per cubic millimeter. The dura- 
tion of symptoms varied from 4 to 26 weeks. In 16 
patients the presenting symptom was cough and 
the other 4 complained of wheezing and breathless- 
ness resembling bronchial asthma. Hemoptysis was 
noted in two, a sense of constriction in the chest 
in eight, and a low-grade fever in two. Scattered 
crepitations and occasional rhonchi were the com- 
monest findings. The liver was enlarged and tender 
in one. The leukocyte count ranged between 10,000 
and 52,000 per cubic millimeter. Eosinophils formed 
25 to 91% of the total leukocyte count and the max- 
imum absolute eosinophil count was 47,000 per 
cubic millimeter. All patients showed increased 
lung markings on radiologic examination and the 
typical mottling was seen in seven. There was no 
correlation between the esosinophil count and the 
roentgenologic findings. The total and differen- 
tial white blood cell counts were repeated on 
alternate days after the single injection till normal 
values were obtained. The cough and wheezing 
showed signs of abatement within 48 to 96 hours 
of injection. Four had an aggravation of symptoms 
in the first 24 hours but definite signs of improve- 
ment appeared within 72 hours. Symptomatic re- 
lief was complete within a week in all but one. 
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A rapid fall in the total leukocyte count corres- 
ponding to the fall in eosinophil concentration was 
noticed within 4 to 6 days in 18 patients, and 
all of these had normal blood cell counts at the end 
of 10 to 12 days. In one the blood cell count took 
three weeks to return to normal although sympto- 
matic relief was evident within one week. The pa- 
tient with an absolute eosinophil count of 47,000 
per cubic millimeter had 18,000 eosinophils at the 
end of 10 days and was given a second injection 
of 500 mg. His eosinophil count returned to normal 
in two more weeks. No toxic symptoms were noted 
in any of the patients. 


Clinical Trial with Acetazolamide.—Bhattacharya 
and Bhuyan (Journal of the Association of Physi- 
cians of India vol. 6, October, 1958) treated a 
series of 15 patients (6 with cirrhosis of liver, 6 
with nutritional edema, and 3 with hypertensive 
disease and congestive cardiac failure) with aceta- 
zolamide. Their ages ranged from 15 to 70 years. 
The patients were given a salt-free diet but fluid 
was not restricted. Those with nutritional edema 
were given an extra egg and a pint of milk. The 
protein intake of cirrhotic patients was restricted 
while the drug was being given and they were 
encouraged to drink glucose water. No digitalis 
was given to cardiac patients, and mercurial diu- 
retics were not used during the period of trial. 
This regimen was observed for three days and 
the fluid intake and urinary output measured on 
the third day and taken as a base. Acetazolamide 
was then started in a dosage of 250 mg. daily by 
mouth or intravenously in a 25% glucose solution 
in the morning for three consecutive days. If addi- 
tional treatment was required, due to the edema, 
the drug was given for another three days after 
an interval of three days. The fluid intake and 
urinary output were measured during the treat- 
ment and on the day immediately after its com- 
pletion. 

The average daily diuretic response showed an 
increase of 52.6, 49.0, and 50.7% over the base 
output on the three consecutive days of the trial. 
The net water loss due to acetazolamide averaged 
62.9, 65.4, and 58.3% of the fluid intake on each 
day of the trial. Thus a good diuretic response 
was obtained with this drug. The effectiveness 
of a single daily dose was about the same for the 
three days, but the individual responses showed 
some variation; 10 patients had more than a 25% 
increase in output; 2 had the same; and 3 a de- 
creased output. The final result, taking into con- 
sideration the response on the fourth day, was 
excellent in six, good in two, fair in three, and 
poor in four. The only side-effects noticed were a 
burning sensation in the abdomen and abdominal 
pain in the patients with nutritional edema, and 
these were mild and transitory. None of the patients 
with cirrhosis or nutritional edema showed signs 
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of impending hepatic coma, although one cirrhotic 
patient was given two courses of treatment. Some 
of those with cirrhosis complained of nausea, ano- 
rexia, and abdominal pain. No harmful effects 
were seen in the peripheral blood. The blood urea 
level did not rise after completion of treatment, 
urinalysis showed no changes, and no skin reac- 
tion occurred. The diuresis persisted on the fourth 
day even when no drug was given. 


Entamide for Amebiasis.—Sanjivi and Thiruven- 
gadam (Journal of the Association of Physicians 
of India vol. 6, October, 1958) gave Entamide 
(dichloracet-4 hydroxy N methyl anilide) by mouth 
for 10 days to 30 patients who were passing cysts 
of Entamoeba histolytica in their stools. Three 
dosage schedules were used; 15 mg. per kilogram 
of body weight was given to 13 patients (group 1); 
25 mg. per kilogram to 6 (group 2); and 40 mg. 
per kilogram (group 3). In two the finding of 
amebic cysts in the stools was accidental, one 
being treated for bronchiectasis and the other for 
vitiligo. Associated ankylostomiasis was present in 
one and ascariasis in another. The drug was given 
in three equal doses. Disappearance of cysts from 
stools occurred by the fifth day of treatment in all 
patients. The period required for eradication of 
cysts from stools averaged four days in group 3, 
four and six-tenths days in group 1, and six and 
eight-tenths days in group 2. The abdominal pain 
present in 24 was relieved in all but 5 and 6 of 
the 8 who had loose stools were relieved of this 
symptom. The amebic hepatitis present in two was 
unaffected by this drug, although the cysts dis- 
appeared from stools as in all other patients. 

One of the patients in group 1 had a recurrence 
of abdominal pain and reappearance of cysts in 
his stools six months after the first course. He 
was then given the 40 mg. per kilogram dosage 
schedule, which gave complete relief, and nine 
months later there had been no recurrence. One 
of the patients in group 2 had a recurrence one 
month after the first course. He did not respond 
to another course with the larger dosage and was 
later given a different amebicide. He had devel- 
oped hepatitis between the two courses of Enta- 
mide. All the rest of the patients in the series 
have been free of symptoms. The relapse rate for 
the series was 11.3%. 

Another series of 26 patients suffering from 
acute amebic dysentery and passing vegetative 
forms of E. histolytica in their stools was also 
given the drug to compare its effect on the two 
phases of the parasitic infestation. Of these 12 
had a previous history of amebic dysentery. The 
duration of the dysentery varied from two days 
to 18 months. Nine had concomitant amebic hepa- 
titis, three also had ascariasis, one had strongyloi- 
diasis and filariasis with chyluria, and another had 
chronic malaria. Sixteen patients (group 4) were 
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given 15 mg. of the drug per kilogram of body 
weight. The dose was later raised to 25 mg. per 
kilogram in 7 of these; 10 (group 5) were given 
40 mg. per kilogram in three divided doses. The 
usual period of therapy was 10 days but the drug 
was discontinued earlier if the dysentery increased 
in severity or the general condition became worse. 

In 12 patients in group 4 blood and mucus 
disappeared from stools in four days and in 10 
the stools became formed on the seventh day. The 
disappearance of the trophozoites from the stools 
occurred, on an average, on the third day in 12 
patients. In four the drug had to be discontinued 
and emetine given because of the severity of the 
dysentery. In two of the patients in group 5 the 
drug was discontinued after a week and emetine 
started; in the other 5 the trophozoites disappeared 
on about the third day and the blood and mucus 
on the fifth day. In 3 patients in group 5 emetine 
had to be substituted for the Entamide and in the 
rest trophozoites disappeared from stools on the 
fourth day and blood and mucus on the fifth day. 
The amebic hepatitis and other incidental infec- 
tions were not affected. The rate of relapse was 
48.5%. No side-effects attributable to the drug 
were noted. 


Effects of Sodium on Normotensive and Hyper- 
tensive Subjects.—Mathur and Wadhwan (Journal 
of the Association of Physicians of India vol. 6, 
October, 1958) observed the levels of serum sodium 
and potassium and the renal excretion of sodium on 
sodium restriction and sodium load in the diet of 
10 hypertensive and 10 normotensive subjects. The 
hypertensive subjects suffered from essential hyper- 
tension, benign or malignant, patients with hyper- 
tension associated with kidney disease or cardiac 
decompensation being excluded from the study. 
All were given throughout the period of investiga- 
tion a constant diet consisting of 7 oz. of rice and 
4 oz. of curd morning and evening. The low so- 
dium content of rice was an advantage, while the 
diet was simple and easily available and yielded 
30 Gm. of protein, 312.2 Gm. of carbohydrate, 
7.2 Gm. of fat, 130 mg. of sodium, and 1,498 
calories. 

While making observations after loading with 
sodium, the diet was supplemented with 5 Gm. 
of sodium chloride given in capsules. Twenty-four- 
hour urine samples were collected on the first day 
to determine the sodium content. The rice and 
curd diet was then started and given for three 
days during which the urine was collected daily 
for sodium estimation. The diet was then loaded 
with sodium chloride by giving the capsules with 
the basic diet for three days during which the 
urine was again collected daily for sodium estima- 
tion. Samples of blood were also taken initially 
and on sodium withdrawal and loading to deter- 
mine the serum sodium and potassium levels. The 
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mean urinary excretion of sodium prior to salt 
restriction was comparable in the two groups, al- 
though marked individual variations were seen. 
After withdrawal of sodium the amount of sodium 
excreted in the urine showed a rapid fall in both 
groups and there was no appreciable difference 
between them. On loading with sodium, however, 
the hypertensive patients showed a tendency to 
reject more sodium and water than did the normo- 
tensive subjects. The levels of electrolytes in the 
serum showed no appreciable change on with- 
drawal or loading. 


SWEDEN 


Knee-Joint Disarticulation.—On the basis of the 
results in 14 patients on whom disarticulation of the 
knee was performed, the following conclusions were 
drawn by Lars Unander-Scharin in Nordisk mede- 
cin (60:41, 1958). A large, horizontal weight-bearing 
surface for the prosthesis was obtained. The skin, 
soft tissues, and bone at the end of the stump 
adapted to weight-bearing earlier. The muscular 
control of the stump was better, since the attach- 
ments of the muscles remained intact. The leverage 
on the prosthesis was more effective, because the 
stump was longer and its end firm and unyielding. 
The prosthesis was attached to the club-shaped 
end of the stump by means of a lacer. Shoulder 
straps or belts were not needed. These devices were 
also unnecessary for limbs attached by means of 
suction sockets. Adequate circulation in the stump 
could be maintained, provided the popliteal artery 
was ligated below the branching off of the superior 
genicular arteries. In children growth of the lower 
part of the femur occurred in 70%, which meant 
that the length of the stump would remain un- 
changed in relation to the femur of the sound leg, 
and thus the problems connected with changes in 
the shape of the stump would not arise. The mak- 
ing of the prosthesis did not involve any great diffi- 
culty. In most cases the patient soon became accus- 
tomed to wearing an artificial leg and found it easy 
to resume his old activities. 


Cow’s Milk Formula for Infants.—Lars Séderhjelm in 
Nordisk medecin (60:42, 1958) proposed a formula 
for infants of which 50 to 67% was skimmed milk, 
about 4% was cane sugar, about 1% was oat or 
wheat flour, and 2 or 3% was a fat mixture with lino- 
leic acid, which contained additional iron, and vita- 
mins E, C, and B. If desired the mixture can be 
acidified with citric acid. This formula contains 
about 600 calories per liter. It is not “humanized” 
to any great degree and does not contain any bifid 
factors. The content of lactose is low and that of 
calcium high in comparison with breast milk, but 
experience at the pediatrics section of the Skelleftea 
hospital indicated that similar mixtures were well 
tolerated and, moreover, they are relatively cheap. 
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Sedimentation Rate During Pregnancy and Puer- 
perium.—The sedimentation rate (Westergren) was 
measured in 1,082 healthy pregnant women and in 
532 pregnant women with various disorders due to 
disease, and reported by Clarence Malmnas in 
Opuscula medica (3:9, 1958). The rate rose from a 
mean of 1] mm. in the 2nd month of pregnancy to 
48 mm. in the 10th month. The mean sedimentation 
rate was highest in the first week of the puerperium 
(54 mm.) and then rapidly fell.in the following 
weeks, but six weeks after normal parturition it was 
still somewhat higher than in nonpregnant controls 
(11 and 8 mm. respectively). The mean sedimenta- 
tion rate in toxemia of pregnancy was significantly 
higher than in normal pregnancy and the higher 
rates in the toxemic group appeared before such 
other signs of toxemia as proteinuria, edema, and 
hypertension. In pregnant women with backache of 
obscure cause, in anemia of pregnancy, abortion, 
premature birth, and multiple pregnancy the mean 
sedimentation rate was significantly higher than in 
normal pregnancy at the same month. 


Action of Nicotinic Acid.—The simultaneous equi- 
molar increase in the serum iron and so-called in- 
direct bilirubin after intravenous injection of nico- 
tinic acid can be explained by indirect hemoglobin 
breakdown. The increase in serum iron and in 
serum bilirubin after the intravenous injection of 50 
mg. of nicotinic acid was studied in 10 normal sub- 
jects, 23 patients with hypochromic anemia, 19 with 
anemia of hyperthyroidism, 23 with polycythemia, 
and 2 with acholuric jaundice by Karl Gydell (Acta 
med. scandinav. 162:9, 1958). The increase in the 
two serum components within one hour of the injec- 
tion was found to be abnormally small in the two 
groups with anemia and abnormally large in the 
patients with polycythemia. The increase in the 
serum bilirubin and serum iron in relation to the 
hemoglobin level was by far the greatest in the two 
patients with congenital hemolytic anemia. Exogenic 
iron and bilirubin loading (after intravenous injec- 
tions) was compared with endogenic (nicotinic acid 
induced) loading. As calculated from the relative 
increases in serum bilirubin and serum iron during 
the first hour after the injection and by the size of 
the plasma volume, the amount of hemoglobin 
broken down was about 0.5 Gm. in normal subjects. 
In one patient with congenital hemolytic anemia 
the amount was as much as 3.8 Gm. 


Nonuniformity of Pulmonary Ventilation.—Six pa- 
tients with chronic obstructive pulmonary emphy- 
sema, uncomplicated by airway infections, broncho- 
spasm, or right heart failure, were studied by Arend 
Bouhuys and co-workers (Acta med. scandinav. 
162:29, 1958) with an open-circuit nitrogen wash- 
out method to determine the extent of nonuniform 
ventilation and the general washout efficiency. The 
fall of the end-tidal nitrogen concentration and the 
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amount of nitrogen washed out per breath were 
measured simultaneously. No consistent differences 
between the volume and percentage graphs were 
demonstrated, and for clinical purposes it seems to 
be sufficient to study only -he fall of the end-tidal 
nitrogen concentration. Four of these six patients 
showed clearly pathological degrees of unequal 
ventilation and decreased washout efficiency. The 
other two had only slightly decreased general effi- 
ciency and borderline normal degrees of nonuni- 
formity in spite of spirographic signs of emphysema. 
One older subject showed completely uniform ven- 
tilation in spite of some evidence of diminished 
ventilatory reserves. One patient had a normal de- 
gree of nonuniformity and normal washout effi- 
ciency after pneumonectomy. 


TURKEY 


Viral Exudative Pleuritis——Dr. Sevki Sonsuz of Iz- 
mir (Forum Medicum, vol. 2, p. 303) in the internai 
medicine department of the Canakkale Military 
hospital within a period of about eight months 
treated 562 patients with viral exudative pleuritis. 
The disease began with prostration, chilly sensa- 
tion, rhinitis, and bronchitis as in influenza. Occa- 
sionally high fevers (39 to 40 C [102 to 104 F]) 
were recorded but frequently moderate fevers were 
observed. The temperatures of some of these pa- 
tients were normal. Most of them complained of 
pain in the side. Dulness to percussion over the 
lower parts of the lung was found in most of the 
patients. Pleural puncture revealed serofibrous 
fluid. All of the exudate withdrawn from these pa- 
tients gave a positive Rivalta’s reaction. At first 
tuberculosis was considered but since this disease 
does not occur in such epidemic proportions, an- 
other cause had to be sought. Furthermore, results 
of guinea pig inoculation tests were negative for 
tuberculosis. 

In many of the patients roentgenograms showed 
no abnormal findings even though after x-ray ex- 
amination 70 cc. or more of exudate could be re- 
moved from the pleural space. Probably in exuda- 
tive viral pleurisy the reason for the transparency 
to the x-rays was the inadequacy of colloidal sub- 
stances in the fluid to produce opacity. A pleurisy 
transparent to x-ray is not necessarily of viral or- 
igin. Sometimes it is impossible to identify a tuber- 
culous pleurisy by roentgenography but in such 
patients the Rivalta’s reaction is negative. When 
this reaction becomes positive the exudate is 
opaque. Fresh transudates are also not opaque to 
the x-ray. Viral exudative pleurisy may be either 
endemic or epidemic. It occurs especially during 
autumn and winter when viral infections are preva- 
lent, and its course is usually benign. Explorative 
pleural punctures are more valuable than x-ray ex- 
aminations in the diagnosis. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Death Certification of Children.—A survey of the 
accuracy of causes of death given to the registrar 
at a children’s hospital showed that almost half 
the certifications were not correct as judged by 
the final diagnosis. Emery and Irvine carried out 
150 consecutive postmortem examinations on the 
bodies of children dying in a Sheffield teaching 
hospital (Brit. M. J. 2:1510, 1958). The physician 
in charge had previously recorded his opinion of 
the cause of death based on the clinical findings. 
The ages of the children varied from a few hours 
to 12% years of age. In 55% of cases the clinical 
findings agreed with those found at autopsy, or 
differed in only minor respects. In 40% the patho- 
logical examination necessitated a complete re- 
vision of the stated cause of death. In 5% the 
cause of death given by the physician was not 
substantiated at autopsy, nor was any adequate 
cause of death found on grounds of pathological 
study. As the deaths occurred in a teaching hos- 
pital, it was considered that certification was as 
accurate as it could be on the basis of purely 
clinical data. 


Clinical Trials on Children.—A question about clini- 
cal trials on children was raised in the House of 
Commons recently. Mr. Swingler, a Labor member, 
asked the Minister of Health if he had considered 
the report of a clinical trial in which mentally 
defective children were used as controls. Had the 
consent of the parents been obtained, he asked, 
and what assurance was there that no harm would 
result to the children? The Minister replied that 
parental consent had not been obtained, although 
it should have been, but that the drug used in the 
trial had no harmful effects. Mr. Swingler said he 
raised the same question 15 years ago, when chil- 
dren were used in trials with penicillin without 
the consent of their parents. He considered that 
this was wrong and that the hospital authorities 
should be advised on the matter. The Minister 
replied that a memorandum on the subject had 
been sent to the Medical Research Council and 
that investigations of this kind involve medical 
and ethical problems not susceptible to control 
and regulations. Another member pointed out that 
a number of promising research projects involve 
free access to patients. The Minister concluded by 
saying that there should be the greatest possible 
freedom from detailed supervision in clinical re- 
search in hospitals. 


Physical Activity and Coronary Disease.—In Brit- 
ain, coronary thrombosis, angina, and arterioscle- 
rotic myocardial degeneration are responsible for 
about 25% of all deaths in men over 40. Investiga- 
tions into the causes of coronary heart disease 
have been directed mainly to an assessment of the 
significance of intravascular thrombosis, defects in 
blood coagulation, hormonal factors, and physical 
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activity. On the basis of observations on deaths 
from ischemic heart disease in men in various 
occupations, Morris and co-workers advanced the 
view that those engaged in physically active work 
have a lower incidence of ischemic heart disease 
than those in sedentary occupations. With the 
cooperation of several pathologists Morris and 
Crawford have obtained further data in support 
of this view (Brit. M. J. 2:1485, 1958). All depart- 
ments of pathology in the hospitals of the National 
Health Service were invited to contribute data on 
the condition of the coronary arteries and myo- 
cardium in 5,000 men aged 45 to 70 coming to 
autopsy. There were 1,200 deaths from coronary 
heart disease, 1,000 from conditions with a high 
prevalence of coronary artery disease, and 2,800 
from miscellaneous conditions having no particular 
association with coronary artery disease. In the 
3,800 autopsies performed on men dying from 
some cause other than coronary disease twice as 
much ischemic myocardial fibrosis was found in 
men engaged in light work as in those doing 
heavy work. Large healed infarcts were three times 
commoner in light workers than in heavy workers, 
and four to five times commoner in men between 
the ages of 45 to 60 years, but only two to three 
times commoner between the ages of 60 and 70 
years. Thus ischemic myocardial fibrosis was com- 
moner in men in light occupations and appeared 
in them at an earlier age. 

The prevalence of coronary atheroma in both 
groups was high, although not related to physical 
activity or occupation. Coronary narrowing was 
also common, irrespective of occupation, but oc- 
clusion of a main coronary artery, complete or 
nearly complete, was commoner in sedentary and 
light workers than in those engaged in active and 
heavy work. In the presence of coronary narrowing 
and occlusion those in light occupations showed 
more ischemic lesions of the myocardium than did 
active and heavy workers. The expected relation of 
ischemic myocardial fibrosis to social class was 
confirmed, the rate falling 13.3% in class 1 (profes- 
sional and managerial workers) through 10.5% in 
class 3 to 7.8% in class 5 (unskilled workers). This 
trend disappeared, however, when the social 
classes were broken down into categories of phys- 
ical activity. Morris and Crawford put forward 
the hypoihesis that physical activity is a protection 
against coronary heart disease. Men in physically 
active occupations suffer from it less during, middle 
age; when it does occur it is less severe; and they 
develop it later in life than men engaged in seden- 
tary occupations. Habitual physical activity was a 
general factor of cardiovascular health in middle 
age, and coronary heart disease was in some re- 
spects a deprivation syndrome or deficiency dis- 
ease. In the investigation, the hearts of sedentary 
and light workers showed lesions comparable to 
a in the hearts of heavy workers 10 to 15 years 
older. 
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Hula-Hoop Syndrome.—The widespread pastime of 


wriggling hula-hoops around the waist has given 
rise to what has been called the hula-hoop syn- 
drome. A number of children and young adults 
have complained of pain at the side of the neck 
associated with a pain in the upper abdomen. Both 
are aggravated by movement and in a few the 
pain is sufficient to produce torticollis. There is a 
varying degree of reduced movement of the cervi- 
cal spine, especially rotation, which is limited by 
pain, and there is spasm and tenderness in one or 
both of the sternocleidomastoid muscles, the cervi- 
cal portion of the trapezius muscle, and the para- 
vertebral muscles in the cervical region. There is 
also tenderness, on palpation of the epigastrium 
and below the costal margin, which is aggravated 
by leg raising. The syndrome has been confused 
with poliomyelitis and meningitis. An active child 
complained of pains all over and inability to walk. 
She had moderate neck rigidity, was unable to sit 
up unsupported, and her lower leg movements 
were slow and painful. The lower limb tendon re- 
flexes were diminished and the back muscles were 
tender, especially in the midthoracic region. A pro- 
visional diagnosis of poliomyelitis was made, but 
changed to benign lymphocytic meningitis when 
the child was hospitalized. These diagnoses were 
proved incorrect by a normal spinal fluid and rapid 
recovery of the patient with rest. The symptoms 
were due to using a hula-hoop at waist and neck 
level. 


Noise in Hospitals.—An inquiry was made into un- 
necessary noise in hospitals by the King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London. A questionnaire was 
sent to more than 2,000 patients in 15 hospitals for 
their comments. Many hospitals in large cities are 
located in areas where the roar of traffic is con- 
tinuous, but this does not seem to worry most 
patients, at any rate by day, although at night and 
in the early morning it may be disturbing. Most of 
the irritating noise occurs in or just outside the 
hospital ward and is due to noisy equipment or 
thoughtless staff. Occasionally patients stated that 
noisy milk crates and refuse collectors were dis- 
turbing, or that they could not sleep because of 
noisy passersby at night or because of a neighbor- 
ing dance hall or club. On the other hand nearly 
half the patients questioned stated that they were 
not bothered by noise. This is surprising, as the 
sick and unoccupied patient would be expected to 
be more sensitive to external stimuli than the nor- 
mal person, but some of the patients may have 
been unable to express their views. Telephones, 
elevators, and carts are a frequent source of noise 
in hospitals. Adjustments can be made to elevators 
and carts, but the only solution to the telephone 
nuisance is to change the call system. Clanging 
metal bowls can be replaced by plastic ones. Rub- 
ber-soled shoes can prevent the clatter of nurses’ 
feet, particularly at night, and noisy manic patients 
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can be moved to side wards, soundproofed if nec- 
essary. These are some of the methods suggested 
for reducing hospital noises. . 


Prednisolone for Asthma.—The results of a clinical 
trial with prednisolone in the treatment of a se- 
lected group of 90 chronic asthmatics were de- 
scribed by Brown (Lancet 2:1245, 1958). Only 
asthmatics who had had chronic bronchospasm for 
at least a year and who had proved refractory to 
all other treatment for at least a month were in- 
cluded in the trial. Cases of severe bronchial infec- 
tion and bronchospasm of cardiac origin were ex- 
cluded. The dose given was 5 mg. three times a 
day for a week, followed by reassessment and 
adjustment of the dose, which was reduced to 
a level sufficient to keep the patient free from 
wheezing. Any acute spasm was treated by increas- 
ing the dose rapidly until it was controlled. It 
was not thought safe to introduce placebo tablets 
into the trial because of the well-known dangers 
of suddenly withdrawing steroids. There was a 
striking improvement in those patients with eosino- 
phils in the sputum. In general, the greater the 
number of eosinophils, the more certain was the 
result; 63% of the patients with eosinophilic spu- 
tum showed complete remission under treatment 
with prednisolone and nearly 8% showed partial 
relief. Of those with few or no eosinophils 5% 
showed partial or complete relief. The results thus 
indicated that in the absence of an eosinophilic 
sputum a satisfactory response with prednisolone 
is unlikely. Although the steroid is effective in suit- 
able cases, it never does more than suppress the 
asthmatic state. This therapy does not cause the 
disappearance of eosinophils from the sputum, but 
greatly reduces their concentration. 


Unnecessary Use of Penicillin Anderson showed 
that the common practice of using penicillin after 
operations for septic lesions of the hand is unneces- 
sary in most cases (Brit. M. J. 2:1569, 1958). A 
series of 357 patients with septic hand lesions were 
given without bias one of three treatments: surgery 
alone, surgery combined with penicillin by mouth, 
and surgery with depot penicillin. The conditions 
dealt with were paronychia, onychia, pulp and other 
abscesses, septic blisters, and chronic infections that 
had lasted a month or more before coming under 
treatment. Attention was focused principally on the 
rate of healing after the evacuation of pent-up pus. 
The criteria accepted for healing were a completely 
dry epithelized wound, full function of the affected 
part, and no need for further dressings or treatment. 
The oral dose of penicillin was 1,200,000 units daily 
in divided doses. Depot penicillin was given intra- 
muscularly morning and evening until the wound 
had almost healed as a preparation containing 
300,000 units of procaine benzylpenicillin and 100,- 
000 units of sodium benzylpenicillin. The average 
healing times in the three groups were 9.4, 9.5, and 
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9.2 days respectively. Anderson concluded that care- 
ful clinical examination, accurate diagnosis, and 
careful repair are of greater importance than rou- 
tine preoperative chemotherapy. Antibiotics do not 
hasten healing in septic lesions of the hand which 
require surgical treatment, provided that a careful 
surgical technique is based on an anatomically 
accurate diagnosis. Penicillin may be useful in se- 
lected cases, however, particularly in web abscesses. 
The judicious use of penicillin is a more effective 
counter to the emergence of resistant organisms 
than is recourse to other antibiotics. 


New Anthelmintic.—Goodwin and co-workers ( Brit. 
M. J. 2:1572, 1958) compared a new anthelmintic, 
bephenium hydroxynaphthoate, with tetrachloro- 
ethylene in the treatment of 284 patients with hook- 
worm infection in Ceylon. The effectiveness of 
treatment was judged from the number of hook- 
worm eggs present in 1 ml. of feces before and four 
days after treatment. The drug was given early in 
the morning and no food was allowed before or 
until at least two hours after administration. No 
purge was given. A single dose of 2 or 3 Gm., or 
multiple doses given on successive days or three 
times on the same day, cleared the hookworms and 
ova as effectively as tetrachloroethylene without 
producing the toxic side-effects of the latter. 
Bephenium hydroxynaphthoate was _ particularly 
suitable for the treatment of patients with advanced 
anemia, diarrhea, and heavy helminthic infection 
because of its low toxicity and because no purge 
was necessary. It could be given to patients in poor 
physical condition whereas tetrachloroethylene 
could not because the latter is unpleasant to take 
and produces dizziness and nausea. Bephenium 
hydroxynaphthoate was also found to be effective 
against roundworm infection, which was present 
concurrently in many of the patients. Roundworms 
are resistant to tetrachloroethylene. 


Legal Actions in the Health Service.—In reply to a 
question in Parliament on the cost of legal actions 
taken by patients against physicians and nurses in 
the National Health Service, the Minister of Health 
said that since 1948, when the service started, up to 
March, 1958, the total amount paid in compensation 
was just over $2,500,000. In the first year of the 
service it was only $21,170; in the last year it was 


$325,170. 


Punch Biopsy of Parietal Pleura.—Blind punch 
biopsy of the parietal pleura was used by Mestitz 
and co-workers for determining the nature of a 
pleural effusion or pleural shadowing of unknown 
cause (Lancet 2:1349, 1958). They described the 
results of 228 pleural biopsies made on 200 pa- 
tients, most of whom had an effusion at the time of 
investigation, which was done whenever possible 
before treatment was given. Aspiration and punch 
biopsy were performed in one operation. The com- 
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plications encountered in the 200 patients were 
subcutaneous hematoma, pneumothorax, and sec- 
ondary deposits along the needle track from a 
neoplasm. In addition to a full clinical examination 
including chest roentgenogram, the sedimentation 
rate, leukocyte count, and tuberculin reaction were 
determined; the sputum was examined for tubercle 
bacilli and malignant cells; and a_ differential 
leukocyte count, 48-hour culture, and culture or 
guinea-pig inoculation for tubercle bacilli in the 
pleural fluid were made. Histological examination 
of the biopsy material enabled the diagnosis of 
tuberculous pleurisy and malignant infiltration to 
be made. The method is simple and safe. Since it 
can establish the diagnosis in about 80% of tuber- 
culous and 60% of malignant effusions, it is the 
most reliable diagnostic technique when tuberculo- 
sis is suspected. In the 228 biopsies there was enly 
one false-positive diagnosis. Because this procedure 
may be the only way of making a definite diagnosis 
during life, it should be part of the initial investiga- 
tion of every patient with a pleural effusion of un- 
certain cause. 


Urge Medical Cards for All.—The British Medical 
Association is considering the desirability of all per- 
sons carrying a personal medical card which would 
give their blood group, immunizations they had 
received, whether they were allergic to penicillin or 
other drugs, and whether they were diabetics, need- 
ing insulin injections. The Central Consultants’ and 
Specialists’ Committee believes that such a card 
should be devised. It would be of particular value 
in those instances when a physician had to treat a 
patient who was unconscious and unknown to him. 
The 97% of the population registered with family 
doctors under the National Health Service (NHS) 
already has medical cards, but these do not in- 
clude personal medical details. Even if such details 
were added, the few people who remain outside the 
NHS would still need such cards. Some patients, 
hemophiliacs, for example, already carry cards giv- 
ing information about their condition. This is of 
great value when an emergency arises. “If the intro- 
duction of a personal medical card saved the lives 
of half a dozen people,” said one doctor, “it would 
be well worth while.” 

Some physicians doubt whether each member of 
the public could be persuaded to carry such a card. 
They are opposed to any coercion of the public. A 
medical record such as that used in the Army, they 
say, would be too bulky. Advocates of the personal 
medical card agree that the public could not be 
compelled to carry it. It would be for each person 
to decide, but if he agreed, his family doctor could 
readily supply those facts which might prove life- 
saving in an emergency. The advantages and diffi- 
culties of such a scheme are being examined by the 
Association's science committee. Issue of a personal 
medical card would require the approval of the 
Ministry of Health, which would be guided by its 
professional advisers. 
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New Secretary for the British Medical Association.— 
Dr. Angus Macrae has retired as secretary of the 
British Medical Association and has been succeeded 
by Dr. Derek Stevenson, who has issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Lines of Communication” which he hopes 
will be a regular feature, and with which he hopes 
to keep in closer touch with members on the 
periphery of the Association. In the first number 
he discussed the present stages of the profession’s 
negotiations with the government for increased 
rates of pay. 


Drug Bill Up Despite Levy.—When the government 
increased the National Health Service medicine 
charge from 14 cents a prescription to 14 cents an 
item in 1956 as an economy measure, it antici- 
pated a decrease of $12,500,000 a year in its drug 
bill, but the bill has increased by more than $4,000,- 
000 a year. This was reported by Dr. J. P. Martin 
of the London School of Economics and Mrs. Sheila 
Williams in the Lancet of Jan. 3. With the new 
charge of 14 cents an item the number of prescrip- 
tions dropped from 5.51 per patient in 1956 to 4.93 
in 1957, the lowest figure since the start of the NHS. 
The number of prescriptions per form also dropped, 
but the average cost of each prescription rose 
sharply from 66.5 to 81.5 cents. Nearly half this 
increase was due to doctors prescribing larger quan- 
tities of drugs. For chronic patients such as diabet- 
ics, at least, this practice had the support of the 
Minister of Health. The cost of charges to patients 
rose from an average of 46.5 cents in 1956 to 69 
cents in 1957, and the proportion of the drug bill 
borne by patients rose from 12.26 to 17.07%. Though 
the number of prescriptions fell by nearly 20 mil- 
lion, the total drug bill rose by nearly 17 million 
dollars. The new charge brought in $7,700,000 in 


revenue. 


New Coagulant.—_A new coagulant for treating 
hemophilia, antihemophilic globulin, consists of a 
white powder obtained from the blood of pigs and 
is nearly 20 times as potent in its antihemophilic 
properties as are human blood transfusions. So far 
the treatment can be used only once to save a pa- 
tient’s life, but there are hopes that soon a purified 
preparation will be available which can be used 
whenever it is needed. 


Medical Ancillary Professions.—Last-minute oppo- 
sition by physicians is likely to delay the achieve- 
ment of state registration by physiotherapists, 
radiographers, chiropodists, and five other medical 
ancillary professions. The physicians claim that they 
have insufficient voice in the proposed scheme pro- 
duced by the Ministry of Health. This scheme is the 
result of 10 years of investigation and negotiation. 
Leading the opposition to it is the British Medical 
Association, which says that no scheme would be 
acceptable which did not give the medical profes- 
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sion a greater influence in the training and ethical 
standards of the ancillary professions. The pro- 
posed scheme provides for a registration board for 
each profession, with a coordinating council gov- 
erning them all. The B. M. A. and committees rep- 
resenting hospital consultants say that there should 
be more physicians on both the boards and the 
council. State registration would benefit both the 
professions concerned and the public. Only state- 
registered medical auxiliaries would be employed 
in the National Health Service. 


Electrolyte Losses due to Purgation.—Coghill and 
co-workers (British Medical Journal, Jan. 3, 1959), 
starting with the axiom that diarrhea may result in 
excessive loss of serum sodium and potassium if the 
intake of these factors does not restore the de- 
ficiency, studied patients who had made a practice 
of taking purgatives regularly, resulting in persistent 
diarrhea, the drugs being those which act as irri- 
tants on both small and large intestines. The habit 
of taking cathartics is so widespread that it is 
remarkable that so few patients appear to suffer 
serious metabolic effects. Some persons developed 
chronic colitis, but others remained free of it even 
after 40 years of purgation, though chemical and 
radioisotope tests demonstrated electrolyte deple- 
tion in patients with symptoms such as profound 
muscular weakness, intestinal hypotonus bordering 
on paralytic ileus, and alkaiosis associated with 
renal failure. Some who had developed ulcerative 
colitis did not regain good health until a section of 
the diseased colon had been removed, but those 
without a permanently inflamed intestine were 
much improved when the electrolyte loss was con- 
trolled. 


Decoration of Anesthesia Room.—Dr. G. C. Steel, 
anesthetist to the Royal Free Hospital and other 
London hospitals for women, studied patients’ re- 
actions before being anesthetized (British Medical 
Journal, Jan. 3, 1959). He complains that the anes- 
thesia room has tended to acquire the coldly utili- 
tarian lines of the operating room and is frequently 
too small. A picture painted on the ceiling of 
the new anesthesia room at Chelsea Hospital for 
Women achieved its purpose of distracting appre- 
hensive patients. It is a cheerful composite pastoral 
scene. Patients spread the news about the picture. 
One woman objected strongly to receiving her 
anesthetic in the corridor on the ground that she 
did not want to be done out of seeing the picture 
she had heard so much about. Only 10 of 100 pa- 
tients did not notice the picture. Remarks on it 
were favorable (73), unfavorable (4), and noncom- 
mittal (23). The lighting is indirect, and thrown 
onto the ceiling. If premedication has been heavy, 
the effect of the mental diversion aroused by the 
picture is reduced. 
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SEROLOGIC TESTS FOR SYPHILIS 


To the Editor:—The persistence of syphilis as a 
major medical problem has stimulated continued 
serious study of all aspects of this problem. The 
article by Waring and associates, in THE JOURNAL, 
Dec. 13, 1958, page 2004, entitled “Biological False- 
Positive Results in Serologic Tests for Syphilis” does 
not, I feel, make a contribution to this problem be- 
cause of serious defects in its planning and inter- 
pretation. The study reports that negative Trepo- 
nema pallidum immobilization (TPI) test reactions 
were found in about 40% of 23 seroreactions re- 
ferred for “diagnostic verification” on white patients. 
In 52 unselected Negro patients, no negative TPI 
reaction were found. One conclusion was that “the 
false-positive phenomenon is quite rare in the Negro 
race.” No information is given in the article on the 
socioeconomic backgrounds of the two groups, 
though the boxed summary preceding the article 
states that the Caucasian patients “varied widely in 
socioeconomic background” and that the Negro 
patients were “thought to be a relatively homoge- 
neous social and economic group.” 

If this bias in the selection of the two study 
groups was actually present, the difference in nega- 
tive TPI rates could not be ascribed to racial factors. 
Another example of poor epidemiologic methods is 
the identification of these findings in 52 Negro pa- 
tients with “the epidemiology of syphilis.” Not only 
the small number of patients but their unrepre- 
sentative character for the general population ex- 
posed to syphilitic infection makes any statements 
concerning them valid only for them. It is hoped 
that better planned and controlled studies of all 
types will be forthcoming so that this important 
public health problem may soon be brought under 
complete control. 

Hyman M. Go M.D. 
1212 Fifth Ave. 
New York 29. 


To the Editor:—The small size of our study, com- 
mented on by Dr. Hyman, was acknowledged in 
the text; but we are prepared to retreat only in the 
face of larger numbers. The original study of the 
incidence of the false-positive reaction was the work 
of Moore (our reference 4), who deliberately chose 
white, upper income, private patients with positive 
reagin tests as his subjects. These persons were 
drawn from an area where syphilis is relatively less 
common than in other localities which might have 
been selected. False-positive reactions would there- 
fore be expected more frequently than in samples 
of other social composition. It is eminently sensible 
to probe for a new phenomenon in a place in which 


it is likely to be found. We believe that the false- 
positive problem has been over-emphasized, and 
our study was planned (i. e., biased) to provide a 
look at the other side of the picture. We believe 
that the habits of our Negro patients involved a 
higher than average frequency of exposure to in- 
fectious syphilis. 

We do not believe, nor did we state, that our 
Negro patients (or, incidentally, Moore’s white pa- 
tients) represented the “general population exposed 
to syphilis” referred to by Dr. Gold. We join Dr. 
Gold in rejecting the view that “racial factors” are 
involved—at least as the physical anthropologist 
understands the term “racial.” Finally, objections 
are raised to the observation that the biological 
false-positive is “quite rare in the Negro race” and 
the validity of our epidemiologic notions in general. 
So far as our small study goes, res ipsae loquntur. 

Geo. W. Warinc Jr., M.D. 
1 Craigie St. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE IN CHINA 


To the Editor:—It would be worthwhile for all 
members of the medical profession to read the 
article in the Chinese Medical Journal (77:413-426 
[Nov.] 1958) concerning the management of burned 
patients from a Shanghai steel mill; it is entitled 
“The Fight to Save Steel Worker Ch’iu Ts’ai-K’ang’s 
Life: A Summing-up Report by the Shanghai Sec- 
ond Medical College Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party.” This is the first time I have seen 
a medical journal devote a section to communist 
propaganda. The following excerpts from the article 
are self-explanatory. 


The outcome of this struggle has proved, once again, that 

a proletarian party, and only such a party, is capable of lead- 
ing every kind of work, including the extremely exacting 
science of medicine. . . . The Party committee of the Shanghai 
Second Medical College analyzed the ideologic state of the 
doctors, and correctly pointed out that what could not be 
done in capitalist countries we could do, and what the 
capitalist literature did not record we would record. This is 
possible because our social system and theirs differ. The peo- 
ple burnt there are the exploited workers. The capitalist 
whose only concern is for profits and more profits will most 
ertainly not expend money and energy to save a worker. 
No more would the intelligentsia who serve the capitalists. 
. During the two months fight to save comrade Ch'iu 

Ts’ ai-K’ang the leading role played by the party convinced 
the senior doctors and they acknowledged with all thei 
heart that: “It’s true that diseases can be treated by Marxism- 
Leninism,” and that “without the Party intellectuals like us 


could not possibly have broken out from the established 
rules of bourgeois experts. . . 

It was truly said that in this fight to save Ch’iu Ts’ai- 
K’ang, on the one hand the doctors cured Ch’iu of his burns, 
but on the other hand, through this curing the doctors them- 
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selves were cured: cured of their blind reverence for foreign 
authorities, their blind faith in textbooks, their doubts in the 
Party and in the masses, their unrealistic approach to prob- 
lems. . . . Recently our college established departments to 
study hypertension, schistomiasis and measles vaccination. 
In each of these departments there is a concurrent political 
head. Also communists and members of the Communist 
Youth League are in charge of the different research projects 
so as to expedite the intellectuals and their own proletarian 
remoulding and the advancement of their technology.” 

Smwney E. Zirrren, M.D. 

University Hospitals 

lowa City. 


_ CARDIAC EMERGENCY 


To the Editor:—Dr. Carmichael’s sketch with brief 
text in the Correspondence section of THE JouRNAL 
(169:176 [Jan. 10] 1959) has come to my attention. 
Since most cardiac standstills occur from myocardial 
failure due to rapidly progressive anoxia—stagnant, 
anemic, or histotoxic anoxia or an unfortunate 
combination of these—it might be well to dwell 
briefly on the vital issue of respiratory support. 
While Dr. Carmichael admits the proper sequence 
of events, he unhappily reverses this sequence at the 
bottom of his line cut, by placing “knife” over “air- 
way.” The need for respiratory support apparently 
is to be covered by providing a plastic airway, 
tacitly by-passing the issue altogether. What sur- 
geon would think of opening the chest without the 
protection of an endotracheal tube, providing direct 
insufflation of the lungs with oxygen or air? Yet the 
patient about to die from hypoxia is expected to get 
along without this support. To maintain that an 
anesthetist is essential for the intubation of a flaccid 
patient is an attitude fatal to the success of cardiac 
massage. What, it may be asked, is the use of mas- 
saging a heart whose blood is bereft of oxygen? 
Having assisted in the training of more than 1,000 
physicians, in the simple procedure of the direct 
intubation of the flaccid patient, I am satisfied that 
this preliminary to successful cardiac massage, with 
or without defibrillation, can be performed without 
difficulty. 

In a technical procedure involving life and death, 
most of us hate to face the need to learn all about it 
at the time of our first exposure, and, yet, how many 
have seen the relaxed glottis, passed a tube into it, 
blown into this tube, and seen the lungs expand? 
How many have felt the relaxed heart in the hand, 
massaged it, and seen the blood pressure sustained 
and the rhythm restored by defibrillation? Such 
instruction, in an intensive form, with live clinical 
material is available and can be secured with but 
slight delay. Once the physician is experienced, this 
instruction provides a psychological and a medico- 
legal sense of security. 

J. Fiacc, M.D. 

National Resuscitation Society, Inc. 
2 E. 63rd St. 

New York 21. 
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MEDICOLEGAL ABSTRACTS 


Governmental Hospitals: Examination to be Given 
Emergency Patient.—This was an action for dam- 
ages against the administrator of a county hos- 
pital for alleged negligent conduct in the hos- 
pital’s emergency room. From a judgment in favor 
of the defendant, the plaintiff appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Florida. 

The deceased, clad only in trunks, was found 
about 1:30 a. m. stretched out on the lawn of the 
Dean Hotel in Miami. He was described by the 
police officer who found him as “unconscious.” 
The police officer also stated that he detected a 
“slight odor” of alcohol, although the ambulance 
driver said he noticed none at all. The intern in the 
hospital’s emergency room testified that the man’s 
chest sounds and pulse were normal and that al- 
though not unconscious he was incoherent and his 
breath literally reeked with alcohol. He stated 
that someone told him that the man had been 
“found on the street,” but he did not undertake 
to obtain any history of the situation and no roent- 
genograms were taken. After what appears to have 
been a relatively superficial clinical examination the 
intern released the man to the care of a nurse who 
returned him to the hospital police room for deliv- 
ery to the police as a drunk. About 3 a. m. the 
police carried the man to a patrol car and con- 
veyed him to the municipal jail. 

The police officer testified that the man slumped 
over on the seat of the automobile as if his “back 
were broken.” When placed on the elevator to 
carry him up to the jail, the man couldn't stand up 
but slumped down on the floor. He was put into a 
cell on a metal cot and left to himself. About 7 
a. m. that morning he was found dead, death hav- 
ing been caused by air and hemorrhaging in the 
thoracic cavity resulting from the piercing of the 
cavity by about nine broken ribs. 

The plaintiff, administrator of the deceased’s es- 
tate, contended that the death of the deceased was 
the result of the defendant's failure to use reason- 
able care and skill in the hospital emergency room; 
but the trial court felt that the relationship be- 
tween the death and such alleged negligence was 
too remote and speculative. 

The Supreme Court admitted that the science of 
medicine is not an exact one and that physicians are 
not to be held liable for honest errors of judgment. 
To hold a physician liable it .nust be shown that the 
course which he pursued was clearly against the 
course recognized as correct by the profession. The 
responsibility and degree of care imposed upon the 
defendant hospital, said the court, is to be meas- 
ured by the responsibility and degree of care im- 
posed upon its employees, the intern and nurses in 
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the emergency ward. Instead of discharging the 
deceased as drunk after 15 or 20 minutes, should 
the intern have pursued a more thorough course 
of inquiry and examination under the circum- 
stances? 

No history of the man’s condition and no facts 
leading up to his delivery to the hospital were ob- 
tained at any time. No roentgenograms were tak- 
en. The hospital director testified that if a patient 
was unconscious and unable to give his name and 
state how he was injured when delivered to the 
hospital, then releasing him in the same condition 
would in his judgment fall below the standard 
of care required under the circumstances. The 
physician supervisor of the emergency room testi- 
fied that if a patient in the condition of deceased 
were admitted and could not give a history of his 
condition, and one could not be obtained, then he 
would certainly taken roentgenograms in an effort 
to form a diagnosis. He also testified that the fact 
that the deceased had a normal pulse rate was in- 
consistent with a state of intoxication. The pa- 
thologist who performed the autopsy said he could 
not conclusively state whether the broken ribs and 
their puncturing of the chest cavity were the re- 
sult of a suspected fall from the second story of 
the Dean Hotel or from the failure to hospitalize 
the deceased and from permitting him to be moved 
about after examination in the emergency room. 
He did testify, however, that permitting a man with 
nine broken ribs to be moved and shunted about 
certainly would aggravate his condition and expe- 
dite his death. 

On the basis of all this testimony, the Supreme 
Court was of the opinion that there was adequate 
evidence of negligence in the treatment, examina- 
tion, and ultimate diagnosis of the deceased’s condi- 
tion to justify submission of the case to the jury. 
The judgment in favor of the defendant hospital 
was therefore reversed and the cause remanded for 
a new trial. Bourgeois v. Dade County, 99 So(2) 
575 (Fla., 1957). 


Expert Witnesses: Criteria of Competence.—This 
was an action for damages resulting from the al- 
leged negligence of the defendant physician in re- 
moving or in recommending the removal of a small 
piece of metal from the plaintiffs body. The trial 
court, at the close of the plaintiff's evidence, di- 
rected a verdict in favor of the defendant so the 
plaintiff appealed to the United States court of ap- 
peals, fourth circuit. 

The plaintiff operated a garage. While he was 
holding a steel automobile axle as it was being 
struck with a sledge hammer by his helper a small 
sliver of steel flew off and penetrated the base of 
the plaintiffs neck on the left side, near the upper 
portion of his chest. After visiting various physi- 


cians, the plaintiff finally consulted the defend- 
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ant who recommended and then performed an op- 
eration to remove the particle. He was unable to 
locate it and it was not removed, but when the 
plaintiff awoke from the anesthetic his arm was 
numb and his hand useless. The sensory and motor 
paralysis in the plaintiff's arm became permanent. 

One of the principal issues on appeal involved the 
admissibility in evidence of the testimony of one 
of the plaintiff's expert witnesses, Dr. Walker. After 
practicing’ general medicine in North Carolina 
for a number of years he took postgraduate courses 
in radiology and had engaged in that specialty for 
some nine years prior to the trial. He admitted 
that he had never done chest surgery and that in 
his general practice he had performed only minor 
operations. As a radiologist, however, he said that 
he came in contact with various types of surgeons 
in a consulting capacity, and he claimed to be ac- 
quainted with the generally approved practices 
among physicians and surgeons in North Carolina. 

The trial judge, after full inquiry into Dr. Walk- 
ers education and experience, and with the oppor- 
tunity and obvious disposition to appraise fairly 
the competency of the witness, permitted him to 
testify in respect to radiological matters. He al- 
lowed him to explain the uses of x-ray pictures, 
what they reveal, how they are employed by sur- 
geons in determining the existence and location of 
foreign objects in the human body, and the cor- 
rect interpretation of the roentgenograms made of 
the plaintiff. The judge did not, however, permit 
the witness to express opinions to the jury as to 
what constitutes proper surgical procedure in pre- 
paring for or performing chest operations. 

The plaintiff contended that the exclusion of this 
testimony was reversible error because, if admitted, 
it would be sufficient to establish the standards of 
good surgical practice and make out a prima 
facie case of their violation. 

The court of appeals held that the trial judge 
acted within the limits of his allowable discretion. 
He did not disqualify Dr. Walker as a matter of 
law because he was not a specialist in surgery but 
because, after weighing the witness’ professional 
background and qualifications, the conclusion was 
reached that he had not shown sufficient familiarity 
with the subject upon which he was being inter- 
rogated to entitle him to express the opinion called 
for. The general rule, said the court, is that the 
qualification of a witness to express an expert opin- 
ion should be left to the sound discretion of the 
trial judge. 

Dr. Walker’s testimony, however, when coupled 
with the testimony of other of the plaintiff's expert 
witnesses, was sufficient to take to the jury the 
question of whether or not the defendant had failed 
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to exercise due care in the operation, or to use his 
best judgment in advising it. The court of appeals 
accordingly held that the directed verdict at the 
close of the plaintiff's evidence was improper, and 
the judgment in favor of the defendant was re- 
versed and a new trial ordered. Hunt v. Bradshaw, 
251 F (2) 103 (1958). 


Malpractice: Consent for Operation.—This was an 
action for damages resulting from the alleged un- 
authorized performance of an operation by the de- 
fendant physician. From a judgment for the defend- 
ant the plaintiff appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. 

The plaintiff consulted the defendant physician 
in connection with various urinary problems from 
which he was suffering. After an office examination 
the defendant suggested that the plaintiff should 
enter the hospital in order that cystoscopic ex- 
amination could be made. The defendant told 
the plaintiff “that the purpose of his going into 
the hospital was for further investigation with a 
view to making a prostate operation if the further 
examination showed that that was indicated.” After 
the examination the next day the defendant per- 
formed an operation on the prostate gland during 
the course of which he severed the plaintiff's sper- 
matic cords. The question was whether or not the 
consent to the prostate operation carried with it a 
consent to the severance of the spermatic cords. 

The defendant testified that following the cysto- 
scopic examination he went to the head of the 
table and talked to the plaintiff. He told him that a 
transurethral prostatic resection should be done 
and the plaintiff consented thereto. He admitted 
that he did not discuss any involvement of the 
spermatic cords although he did testify that sever- 
ance of the spermatic cords is a routine part of this 
procedure in patients of the plaintiffs age. The 
plaintiff stated definitely that the defendant at no 
time told him that he was going to sever the sper- 
matic cords. He admitted giving consent to the 
operation but insisted that the only thing he had in 
mind was his bladder because that was the reason 
for his consulting the defendant in the first place. 
The plaintiff also admitted, however, that he did 
not ask the defendant what he was going to do 
but left it up to him to do the right thing. 

The general rule, said the Supreme Court, seems 
to be well established that before a physician may 
perform an operation on a patient he must obtain 
the consent either of the patient, if competent to 
give it, or of someone legally authorized to give 
it for him, unless an immediate operation is nec- 
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essary to save the patient's life or health. In our 
opinion, the court continued, where a physician can 
ascertain in advance of an operation alternative 
situations, and no immediate emergency exists, a 
patient should be informed of the alternative possi- 
bilities and given a chance to decide before the 
doctor proceeds with the operation. In a situation 
such as the case before us, where no immediate 
emergency exists, a patient should be informed 
before the operation that if his spermatic cords 
were severed it would result in his sterilization, 
but that if this were not’ done there would be a 
possibility of an infection which could result in 
serious consequences. Whether the plaintiff's con- 
sent was obtained was a question which should 


-have been submitted to the jury. Accordingly, the 


judgment in favor of the defendant was reversed 
and the cause remanded for a new trial. Bang v. 
Chas. T. Miller Hospital, 88 N.W. (2) 186 (Minn., 
1958). 


Lie Detector: Admissibility in Evidence of Results 
of Test.—This was a prosecution for rape and from 
a conviction in the trial court the accused appealed 
to the district court of appeal, first district, division 
I, California. 

During the direct examination of the defendant 
by his own attorney, the defendant indicated that 
the only time he had been out of his cell on a 
particular day was when he had been given a lie 
detector test which he had volunteered to take. On 
cross-examination the prosecutor went more fully 
into the subject of the lie detector, discovered that 
the defendant did not know the results of the test 
which had been made, and offered such results in 
evidence. The defendant's attorney objected to this 
tactic, and the court instructed the jury that the 
lie detector test had no place in the case and that 
they should disregard any reference to it. During 
the closing arguments the prosecutor again re- 
ferred to the matter. On appeal the defendant con- 
tended that the conduct of the prosecutor consti- 
tuted reversible error. 

The court said there was no doubt that evidence 
concerning the results of the lie detector test was 
inadmissible. Evidence of an accused’s willingness 
or unwillingness to take such a test is also inad- 
missible. Generally, the admission of such evidence 
is error, and such error is not cured by a warning 
to the jury. There would seem to be little doubt 
that the defendant's statement that he had volun- 
teered for and taken such a test was inadmissible. 
Had the prosecution objected the objection should 
have been sustained, but the prosecution did not 
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object; instead, on cross examination, it inquired 
into the subject more fully and even offered to in- 
troduce in evidence the result of the test. 

In so proceeding, said the court of appeals, the 
prosecutor undoubtedly committed error. The law 
is clear that legitimate cross-examination does not 
extend to matters improperly admitted on direct. 
Immaterial and irrelevant testimony cannot be 
brought before the jury under the pretense that it 
is legitimate cross-examination. 
~ The court of appeals held, however, that since 
the jury had been amply warned of the law on the 
subject and since there was other strong evidence 
of defendant’s guilt, the error committed in this 
case did not require a reversal of the judgment 
of conviction. People v. Parrella, 322 P(2) 83 
(Calif., 1958). 


MISCELLANY 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR HOSPITALS 


The American Hospital Association and the 
American College of Hospital Administrators have 
released a revised code of ethics for hospitals and 
hospital administrators. The new code supplants a 
code produced and adopted in 1939 by the two 
organizations. 

The revised code of ethics follows: 


1. Recognizing that the care of the sick is their first re- 
sponsibility and a sacred trust, hospitals must at all times strive 
to provide the best possible care and treatment to all in need 
of hospitalization. 

2. Hospitals, cognizant of their unique role of safeguard- 
ing the nation’s health, should seek through compassionate 
and scientific care and health education to extend life, allevi- 
ate suffering, and improve the general health of the com- 
munities they serve. 

3. Hospitals should maintain and promote harmonious 
relationships within the organization to insure the proper 
environment for the considerate and successful care and 
treatment of patients. 

4. Hospitals should appreciate and respect individual 
religious practices and customs of the patient. 

5. Hospitals, to the extent possible, should conduct educa- 
tional projects, stimulate research, and encourage preventive 
health practices in the community. 

6. Hospitals should cooperate with other hospitals, health 
and welfare agencies, governmental and private, and other 
recognized organizations interested in promoting the health 
of the nation. 

7. Hospitals in reporting their work to the public should 
give a factual and objective interpretation of accomplish- 
ments and objectives without disparaging the work of other 
hospitals or related organizations. 
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8. Hospitals should actively support and encourage every 
effective method which will ease the financial burdens of 
illness. 

9. Hospitals should be fair, honest, and impartial in all 
their business relationships. 

10. Hospitals should be progressive in policies, personnel 
practices, and efforts to maintain up-to-date equipment, 
methods, and standards of performance. 


The statement and revised principles of conduct 
for hospital administrators are as follows: 


The hospital administrator’s life is dedicated to the highest 
possible level of performance in the competent and humane 
hospital care of the sick, in health education in all its many 
phases, and in research conducted in the interest of hospitals 
and their patients. In pursuing these objectives the hospital 
administrator should be guided by the following principles. 


1. He will not use his position or influence for selfish 
personal advantage or gain and will not disparage the work 
of his colleagues. 

2. As the official representative of the hospital's governing 
body and often the hospital's spokesman in the community, 
his conduct will at all times be dignified and exemplary. 
His professional performance will be objective and fair, 
with the patient’s best interest as the ultimate consideration. 

3. In his relationships with personnel and staff he will be 
impartial, tolerant, fair, and interested in all reasonable 
means of promoting personnel morale and welfare consistent 
with the hospital’s best interests and ability to provide 
them. 

4. The administrator will encourage, assist, and teach 
others the principles and practice of hospital administration 
to end that future hospital administrators may be more 
adequately prepared. 

5. The administrator will encourage and participate, to 
the extent possible, in a broad educational program to as- 
sure the health workers necessary to the hospital field. 

6. He will contribute his interest, support, and leadership 
toward the general improvement of the community, with 
especial emphasis on health education and related causes. 
In so doing he will attempt to avoid involving his hospital 
in partisan political issues. 

7. In his relationships with the medical staff of the hospi- 
tal he will support that which is constructive, sound, and in 
the interest of good hospital professional practice; he will 
resist and oppose that which is, in his judgment, harmful, 
destructive, or unwise. 

8. The administrator will seek constantly to improve his 
professional knowledge and skill and will accept counsel 
and guidance, particularly in fields and subjects with which 
he is not entirely familiar. 

9. Recognizing that his is a position of public trust, he 
will, within the limitations imposed by good judgment, legal 
consideration, and his hospital charter respect the rights, 
privileges, and beliefs of others regardless of race, color, or 
creed. He will keep confidential whatever he may learn 
respecting the private affairs or character of patients and 
their families, physicians, and others with whom he is 
associated in the hospital. When his administrative duties 
bring him into conflict with any segment of society or be- 
lief, he will deal with the situation with the greatest con- 
sideration, courtesy, and respect for the individual that is 
possible, without ridicule or animosity. 

10. He will exemplify the Golden Rule in thinking, 
action, and conduct. 
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MEDICAL LITERATURE ABSTRACTS 


INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Diagnosis of Amyloidosis by Renal Biopsy. W. W. 
Ward Jr. J. Kentucky M. A. 56:1226-1228 (Dec.) 
1958 [Louisville]. 


The author reports on a 45-year-old woman with 
suspected primary amyloidosis and on 3 men, be- 
tween the ages of 31 and 60 years, with suspected 
secondary amyloidosis, in whom the diagnosis was 
first established by percutaneous renal biopsy. 
Microscopic examination of renal tissue would seem 
to be a useful and rewarding procedure to confirm 
the diagnosis of amyloidosis, especially in the pres- 
ence of abnormal urinary findings. This is partic- 
ularly true when the nephrotic syndrome exists as 
a result of renal amyloidosis, since in patients with 
this syndrome both tubular and extensive glo- 
merular involvement may be present. There were 
no complications resulting from renal biopsy in the 
4 patients. 


Prognostic and Diagnostic Value of Serum Glutamic 
Oxaloacetic Transaminase in Suspected Cardiac In- 
farction. K. D. Keele, F. Goulden and M. J. D. New- 
man. Lancet 2:1187-1189 (Dec. 6) 1958 [London]. 


The authors report on 129 patients with 135 at- 
tacks of retrosternal pain, in whom cardiac infarc- 
tion was suspected when they were admitted “off 
the street” to the Ashford Hospital in Middlesex, 
England. Estimations of serum glutamic oxalacetic 
transaminase (SGO-T) activity showed that the 
SGO-T activity is almost always increased between 
24 and 48 hours after a myocardial infarct. Of 75 
attacks of retrosternal pain proved to be due to 
cardiac infarction at autopsy or by the appearance 
of diagnostic electrocardiographic changes, only 2 
were associated with an SGO-T activity of less than 
50 units during this period, i. e., less than 3% of 
false-negative results. The height of SGO-T at its 
peak 24 to 48 hours after the onset of anginal pain 
proved to be closely correlated with the immediate 
mortality and the occurrence of heart failure. In 8 
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of 9 patients in whom cardiac infarction was diag- 
nosed, a reading of over 300 units was associated 
with early death, the one exception being a 30- 
year-old man; of 20 patients with SGO-T between 
200 and 300 units, heart failure or drop of systolic 
pressure below 100 mm. Hg occurred in 8 (40%), 
and 5 (25%) died within one month; of 57 patients 
with SGO-T below 200 units, heart failure oc- 
curred in 13 (23%), and 3 (5%) died. A false-positive 
result was found in 7 of 104 patients with raised 
SGO.-T in this series. Anginal pain at rest with an 
abnormal but nonspecific electrocardiogram and 
raised SGO-T was found to carry the same prog- 
nostic significance as electrocardiographically 
proved infarction. 


Pneumonia. H. J. Ustvedt. Tidsskr. norske legefor. 
78:1051-1055 (Nov. 1) 1958 (In Norwegian) [Oslo]. 


Pneumonia is a disease of the lungs due to a 
number of different infectious substances. The bet- 
ter prognosis for life today in pneumonia in 
younger and middle-aged persons is essentially due 
to the treatment, preeminently with antibiotics, 
although a general increase of resistance may have 
operated simultaneously. Pneumonia is a danger- 
ous disease for infants, old persons, and persons 
with a chronic disease. The morbidity from pneu- 
monia is thought not to have been so strongly re- 
duced as the lethality. The two main groups of 
pneumonia are the bacterial pneumonias, usually 
influenced by antibiotics, and the pulmonary in- 
flammations due to virus or assumed to be condi- 
tioned on virus infection, which apparently are not 
affected, or are but little affected, by antibiotics 
but which nevertheless mostly have a good prog- 
nosis. When the diagnosis of pneumonia has been 
made, treatment should be started at once. In 9 
out of 10 cases of lobar pneumonia, pneumococci 
are present, and penicillin is the antibiotic to start 
with. If the picture is grave, there is increased 
likelihood of the presence of other bacteria, and 
streptomycin should also be given from the begin- 
ning. This can be expected to affect staphylococci, 
Klebsiella organisms, and Hemophilus influenzae. 
Routine bacteriological examination of the sputum 
in pneumonia is superfluous. It is far more impor- 
tant for treatment and prognosis to concentrate 
examination for other possible diseases which may 
be present. Only if the initial treatment fails and 
the disease continues to show moderate or con- 
siderable activity is bacteriological examination of 
the sputum advised. The penicillin-resistant staphy- 
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lococci represent a problem rapidly increasing in 
significance. In countries such as England, where 
the staphylococcus problem is today more acute 
than in Norway, attention is increasingly directed 
to staphylococci as the cause of fulminant pneu- 
monias, in part resistant to therapy and fatal. 
Virus diseases which do not primarily attack the 
lungs may be complicated with pneumonia. Here 
the pneumonia will be mostly bacterial, and special 
attention must be paid to staphylococci. Of the 
virus diseases which primarily seem to attack the 
lungs, with pneumonia as a characteristic mani- 
festation, probably only diseases due to the so- 
called psittacosis-lymphogranuloma venereum type 
are of practical importance. The so-called common 
cold virus appears to play a small part, if any, as 
the direct cause of pneumonia. A bronchial car- 
cinoma sometimes manifests itself clinically by a 
complicating pneumonia. It is, therefore, important 
that pneumonias, especially in cigarette-smoking 
men, aged 40 to 50 years and over, be followed to 
complete resolution. Particularly in men, aged 45 
or over, in urban areas, chronic or recurring bron- 
chitis, with gradually diminishing respiratory re- 
serve, is not uncommon. Such patients will show a 
lower resistance to pneumonia, and the value of 
prophylactic sulfonamide or antibiotic medication 
in the winter season might be investigated here. 


Effect of Weight Loss on Blood Pressure. J. V. 
Salzano, R. V. Gunning, T. N. Mastopaulo and 
W. W. Tuttle. J. Am. Dietet. A. 34:1309-1312 (Dec.) 
1958 [Chicago]. 


The authors studied the effects of a supervised 
reducing regimen on resting arterial blood pres- 
sure in 12 women, between the ages of 22 and 37 
years, who were 14 to 85% above average weight, 
and in 4 men, between the ages of 24 and 32 years, 
who were 21 to: 39% over weight. Nutritionally 
adequate diets were prescribed for each person, 
designed to produce a decrease in body weight of 
about 2 Ib. (0.9 kg.) per week. The data obtained 
from these 16 persons before, during, and after 
weight reduction seem to justify the following con- 
clusions. During the time observations were made 
after weight reduction, 13 (81%) of the 16 persons 
showed a significant decrease in systolic pressure, 
and 10 (62%) had a significant decrease in diastolic 
pressure. In 8 persons the systolic pressure was 
significantly reduced during the zero to 50% weight- 
loss phase, but during the reduction of the body 
weight to normal (50 to 100% excess weight-loss 
phase), 14 persons had a systolic pressure below 
their control values determined at the beginning of 
the study. Diastolic pressures were significantly 
less than control values during the zero to 50% 
excess weight-loss phase in 9 persons, but with the 
reduction of the body weight to normal, diastolic 
pressures were decreased from control values in 
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12 (75%) of the persons. On the basis of mean 
differences, there was a lowering of both systolic 
and diastolic pressure as the weight-loss program 
progressed. 


The Course of Primary Hypertension in the Young. 
G. A. Perera. Ann. Int. Med. 49:1348-1350 (Dec.) 
1958 [Lancaster, Pa.]. 


The 30 patients reviewed were selected from the 
records of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York. 
Hypertension had'been established in all of them 
before they reached the age of 25 years, and con- 
tinued follow-up studies had revealed diastolic 
blood pressure values of 90 mm. Hg or higher. 
There were 11 male and 19 female patients. The 
average age at the time of diagnosis was 20 years. 
The ages ranged from 10 through 24 years, 5 pa- 
tients being 15 years of age or younger. The initial 
recorded blood pressure ranged from 140/90 to 
200/140 mm. Hg, and bore no relationship to the 
subsequent course. The diastolic blood pressure at 
the time of diagnosis was 120 mm. Hg or higher 
in 7 of the group. Eight patients (3 men and 5 
women) died after a mean survival period of 21 
years; the duration of the disorder in the cases 
followed until death varied from 10 to as long as 
40 years. The accelerated (“malignant”) form of 
hypertension developed in 4 of these and was 
demonstrated at autopsy. Three patients died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, and in one the cause of death 
could not be determined. 

The 22 patients who are still alive have been 
followed for an average period of 20 years. Seven 
of 8 patients who have so far survived for more than 
20 years are women. Five of the 22 survivors have 
had cardiac pain or signs and symptoms of con- 
gestive failure; 1 has had a cerebral vascular acci- 
dent; 6 now have proteinuria, and 3 have recently 
been found to have regional hemorrhages. The 
remainder, save for cardiac hypertrophy in the 
majority, are free of demonstrable organic compli- 
cations. Half of those who are still living complain 
frequently of headaches, nervousness, palpitation, 
or dizziness; the rest have no subjective symptoms. 
These findings do not support the view that hyper- 
tension is necessarily more severe when it is con- 
tracted in youth. 


Rheumatic Disease and Uric Acid Blood Content. 
L. Schiavetti, A. Gospodinoff and A. Violanti. 
Policlinico (sez. prat.) 65:1725-1731 (Nov. 10) 1958 
(In Italian) [Rome]. 


Uricacidemia was studied in 147 rheumatic pa- 
tients, 32 with peripheral or vertebral rheumatoid 
involvement, 22 with gouty arthropathy, 66 with 
arthrosis, 8 with rheumatic fever, 6 with syndrome 
of the intervertebral disk, 6 with secondary rheu- 
matic infection, and 7 with other forms of rheu- 
matic disease, such as fibrositis and scapulohumeral 
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periarthritis. The group of patients with peripheral 
or vertebral rheumatoid involvement was composed 
of 20 women and 12 men. In the women, all be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 55 years, on a normal diet 
the average value of uric acid content in the blood 
was 2.3 mg. per 100 cc.; only in one of them did 
this content reach 3.1 mg. per 100 cc. On a 10-day 
low-purine diet the average value of the uric acid 
content was 1.6 mg. per 100 cc., while with a high- 
protein diet the average value of the uric acid 
content was 2.9 mg. per 100 cc. The highest value 
of blood uric acid on a normal diet was 8.12 mg. 
per 100 cc.; on a low-protein diet this value dimin- 
ished markedly and reached an average value. The 
average uric acid blood level in the men, all be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 55 years, was 2.3 mg. per 
100 cc. on a normal diet; only in one patient was 
this value as high as 6.2 mg. per 100 cc., and it 
became normal on a low-protein diet. Normal 
values of blood uric acid were found in 4 patients 
with vertebral rheumatoid involvement; changes 
occurring in these values proved to be independent 
of the diet. Considerable increase in the erythro- 
cyte sedimentation rate occurred and was found to 
be in direct relationship with the clinical symptoms. 
No relationship was found between the erythrocyte 
sedimentation rate and the values of uric acid in the 
blood. Treatment with a proprietary preparation 
of isoniazid (Pyrizidin) and with prednisone had 
some good effect on the clinical symptoms and on 
the sedimentation rate, but had no effect on the 
uric acid blood content. 

Of the 22 patients with gouty arthropathy, 14 
were men and 8 were women. The men were be- 
tween the ages of 41 and 65 years. On a normal diet 
the average value of blood uric acid was 6.8 mg. 
per 100 cc., and the minimum value was 5.6 mg. per 
100 cc.; after 10 days of a low-purine diet the 
average value was 4.7 mg. per 100 cc.; on a rich 
purine diet the average value was 9.2 mg. per 100 
ce., with a maximum value of 16.5 mg. per 100 cc. 
and a minimum value of 6.8 mg. per 100 cc. In the 
women, all between the ages of 50 and 70 years, the 
average value of blood uric acid on a normal diet 
was 5.9 mg. per 100 cc., with a minimum value of 
4.7 mg. per 100 cc.; on a low-purine diet the average 
value was 4.5 mg. per 100 cc., and on a high-purine 
diet it was 8.6 mg. per 100 cc., with a maximum 
value of 12 mg. per 100 cc. Treatment with syn- 
thetic steroids had a marked effect on the uric acid 
blood level. Values lower than normal were found 
in the uricacidemia of the patients with rheumatoid 
disease, with the exception of patients with verte- 
bral forms of rheumatism in whom marked oscilla- 
tions were observed. High uric acid blood level was 
found in patients with arthrosis. A decrease in the 
values of uric acid and an improvement in the pain- 
ful symptoms resulted from the administration of 
drugs favoring uricaciduria in patients with arthro- 
sis and hyperuricacidemia. 
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Study of 1000 Cases of Asthma and Rhinitis. 
F. Grégoire and M. Comeau. Canad. M. A. J. 
79:981-985 (Dec. 15) 1958 [Toronto]. 


The authors studied 679 patients with bronchial 
asthma, 230 with perennial rhinitis, and 289 with 
hay fever, representing about 55% of the 2,200 pa- 
tients seen in 5 years at the Lavoisier Institute in 
Montreal. The majority of these patients were fol- 
lowed up and were hyposensitized by the family 
physician. These patients were asked to report on 
details about their medication and hyposensitiza- 
tion and to appraise the degree of improvement 
after discussion with the family physician. 

Results showed that 78% of all the patients with 
bronchial asthma registered moderate improvement 
to complete remission, while the condition of 10% 
of the asthmatics was unchanged, especially that 
of the older age group, and another 12% showed 
only slight improvement. Functional tests on hos- 
pitalized patients showed that irreversible emphy- 
sema was one of the causes for lack of response. 
It is, therefore, suggested that patients with asthma 
be treated as early as possible and before irrevers- 
ible emphysema develops. Almost 90% of the pa- 
tients with perennial rhinitis and 95.5% of those 
with seasonal rhinitis (hay fever) showed improve- 
ment, most of them very substantially. This im- 
provement rate could be increased further by bet- 
ter education of the patient and his family phy- 
sician. Prophylaxis with antibiotics could be tried 
in infected patients, as is done in patients with 
rheumatic heart disease, but with antibiotics other 
than penicillin, because the latter might have a 
dangerous effect in allergic patients. Hyposensitiza- 
tion should be continued for at least 3 years and 
should not be stopped if the patient has had a re- 
currence of his symptoms in the last 2 years or if 
his skin tests are still strongly positive. 


The Diagnosis of Gout: Significance of an Elevated 
Serum Uric Acid Value. J. C. Goldthswait, C. F. 
Butler and J. S. Stillman. New England J. Med. 
259:1095-1099 (Dec. 4) 1958 [Boston]. 


In the period from 1949 to 1956, 225 patients 
whose serum uric acid levels were higher than 6 
mg. per 100 cc. were studied and classified for 
diagnosis. The Archibald modification of the Kern- 
Stransky method was used for determination of the 
serum uric acid content. Seventy-eight of the 225 
patients gave a classic history of gout: acute attacks 
of arthritis with symptom-free intervals between 
attacks. In 26 patients a diagnosis of gout was made, 
although the course of the disease as well as symp- 
toms and physical abnormalities were not charac- 
teristic of gout; in each patient at least one criterion 
for the establishment of this diagnosis was fulfilled 
in addition to the presence of hyperuricacidemia. 
Thirty-two of the 225 patients had rheumatoid 
arthritis, and it was predominantly associated with 
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hyperuricacidemia in the 22 men. The initial serum 
uric acid levels were not as high in patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis (mean, 6.6 mg., and ranging 
from 3.4 to 9.7 mg. per 100 cc.) as in those with 
gout (mean, 7.8 mg., and ranging from 4.8 to 16.0 
mg. per 100 cc.). Roentgenologic examinations of 
the hands and feet of 26 patients showed in 4 pa- 
tients “punched-out” lesions in the bones of these 
areas. Twenty-three patients were classified in the 
category of atypical rheumatoid arthritis. 

Twelve patients in this series of 225 had psoriasis. 
The disease of the joints in 3 consisted of acute 
episodic symptoms which responded well to col- 
chicine administration; therefore, these patients 
were classified in the group with gout. The condi- 
tion of one patient was diagnosed as atypical gout; 
although the physical symptoms were typical, the 
history (6 months of subacute pain and swelling in 
the ankles and toes) and the reaction to therapy 
were not typical of gout. Eight patients were con- 
sidered to have rheumatoid arthritis. Forty-seven 
patients were classified as having diseases unre- 
lated to gout or rheumatoid arthritis. Thus, of the 
total group of 225 patients with hyperuricacidemia, 
the diagnosis of gout was made in 113. The remain- 
ing 112 patients either presented some well-defined 
entity other than gout or rheumatoid arthritis, or 
the findings were not susceptible to a diagnostic 
label. Hematocrit determinations were made on 
109 patients; the hematocrit reading was higher 
than 45% in 33, and this was associated with per- 
sistent leukocytosis in only 1 patient. Splenomegaly 
was not found in any of these patients. Neoplastic 
diseases of the bone marrow, such as leukemia or 
myeloma, were not found in any patient of this 
series. 


Some Observations on the Management of Thyroid 
Disease. W. A. Seldon. M. J. Australia 2:637-638 
(Nov. 8) 1958 [Sydney]. 


A survey was made of the previous therapy re- 
ceived by 507 patients with goiter seen at a private 
clinic during the years 1956-1957. This number did 
not include patients with carcinoma of the thyroid 
or thyroiditis. The definitive diagnosis was non- 
toxic goiter in 377 of the patients, and the remain- 
ing 130 were thyrotoxic. The number of patients 
receiving “thyroid-affecting” drugs was 129 (or 
25%). Patients were placed in this category if they 
had received iodine, iodides, or thyroid extract 
within 2 months prior to being seen, or if they had 
taken antithyroid drugs, chiefly Neomercazole or 
methylthiouracil, within 3 months before they at- 
tended. 

It has been recognized since the inception of 
radioiodine - (I'*’) uptake testing that previous 
iodine medication will interfere with normal up- 
take by the gland. The time taken for this effect to 
wear off depends on the iodine dosage, the length 
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of time it has been administered, and the degree 
of activity of the gland. Experience has also shown 
that overdosage with antithyroid drugs in normal 
or thyrotoxic subjects will cause a falsely high re- 
sult from the I'* uptake test. This test and the 
estimation of serum protein-bound iodine are the 
sheet-anchors of laboratory investigation of thyroid 
disease. The estimation of serum protein-bound 
iodine is a difficult technical procedure which can 
be done only in specially equipped laboratories. 
With modern techniques of measurement of gland 
uptake of I'®’, a clear-cut separation of hyperthy- 
roid, euthyroid, and hypothyroid subjects can be 
obtained. 

Of the 130 patients whose condition was finally 
diagnosed as thyrotoxic, 49 (31%) were receiving 
antithyroid drugs when first seen. In some cases 
this did not matter, as the disease was florid and 
the diagnosis obvious. However, in a number of 
instances it was impossible to decide whether the 
patient had well-controlled thyrotoxicosis or wheth- 
er one was dealing with an euthyroid patient who 
had been given antithyroid therapy with resultant 
compensatory hyperplasia of the gland. In the lat- 
ter case the thyroid enlarges and develops a bruit 
from increased vascularity, so that it is indistin- 
guishable from the goiter of Graves’s disease. Of 
the 377 patients with nontoxic goiter, 34 (9%) were 
receiving antithyroid drugs. This was due to the 
presence of a coincidental anxiety state, which 
produced symptoms superficially resembling thyro- 
toxicosis. This diagnostic error is easily made but 
could be avoided simply by the use of uptake tests 
before instituting therapy. An estimation of the 
basal metabolic rate is of no value in these in- 
stances, as it usually gives a high result. 

In the treatment of nontoxic goiter, thyroid ex- 
tract and thyroxin are the quickest and most effi- 
cient drugs, and yet they had been given to only 
3% of the patients. If care were taken to give 
enough of these drugs to suppress iodine uptake by 
the gland, the author never failed to obtain de- 
crease of the goiter within 6 months, Even nodular 
goiters will diminish in size with this therapy. With 
such an effective form of treatment available, there 
is no reason for persisting with iodine therapy in 
nontoxic goiters, and its use should be abandoned. 


Buccal Mucosal Tests in Patients with Canker Sores 
(Aphthous Stomatitis). L. Tuft and L. S. Girsh. 
J. Allergy 29:502-510 (Nov.-Dec.) 1958 [St. Louis]. 


Recurrent canker sores (aphthous stomatitis) are 
common in children and young adults, but their 
etiology is not known. Allergic etiology has been 
considered but has not been proved. There is gen- 
eral agreement, however, that excessive ingestion 
of such foods as citrus fruits, melons, tomatoes, 
vinegar, wine, chocolate, and nuts (walnuts) seems 
to play a role in the formation of the ulcers. Other 
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suggested etiologies include (1) avitaminosis, since 
improvement at times follows vitamin B or vitamin 
C therapy, and (2) bacterial infections, since diplo- 
cocci and streptococci are found in cultures from 
the lesions. The canker-sore lesions begin as small, 
single or multiple, yellow-gray papulovesicles, 2 or 
3 mm. in size. These lesions are quite sensitive. 
Within a few hours they change into tender ulcera- 
tions, which is the way they usually appear by the 
time they are inspected. The sites most often in- 
volved include the buccal mucosa, the edges of the 
tongue, the gingivae, and the palate. The oral 
lesions appear in successive crops at irregular in- 
tervals. They heal without scarring in a week or 
two. In 1956 Tuft and Ettleson reported the results 
of a clinical study of an allergic patient who had 
recurrent canker sores of the mouth for many years. 
They were able to reproduce these ulcers by direct 
application of citric acid and acetic acid to the 
buccal mucosa, and thus they proved the etiological 
relationship of these agents to the canker sores. 
Their results prompted further investigations into 
the possibility of utilizing this method of testing as 
an aid in etiological diagnosis not only in patients 
with canker sores but perhaps also in those with 
other forms of allergy to food or drugs. 

The authors describe studies on patients with 
recurrent canker sores. Various methods were tried, 
and the following method was evolved. The authors 
placed 0.5 cm. of testing material, if crystalline (as 
in the case of citric acid and tartaric acid), or a 
0.5-cem. cotton pledget saturated with the liquid 
organic acid (as in the case of acetic acid, vinegar, 
or lactic acid) on the anterior buccal mucosa on 
either side of the frenulum of the lips and as far 
laterally (1 cm.) from the frenulum of the lower lip 
as possible in order that 2 tests could be done at 
one time. The test material was removed at the 
end of 3 minutes. Only 4 organic acids, citric, acetic, 
tartaric, and lactic, were tested, since these are 
commonly found in foods. Citric and tartaric acids 
were tested in powder form. Acetic acid was tested 
as a 5% solution or as vinegar. Lactic acid was 
tested as 0.1 N solution (pH 2.4), which approxi- 
mates the concentrations usually used in food 
recipes. 

The test was found diagnostically useful in pa- 
tients subject to recurrent canker sores. The con- 
dition was reproducible in 6 of the 46 patients with 
canker sores tested with citric acid and in 4 of the 
35 patients tested with acetic acid. Tartaric acid 
and lactic acid gave negative tests and were not 
considered of etiological importance. A history of 
canker sores was much more frequent in allergic 
patients than in nonallergic control patients. None 
of the nonallergic patients in the control group had 
a positive reaction, that is, a canker sore as a result 
of the test. The utilization of this method of testing 
in the diagnosis of food allergy in skin-test-negative 
patients and in drug allergy is indicated. 
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Hepatitis and Cirrhosis in Women with Positive 
Clot Tests for Lupus Erythematosus. L. G. Bar- 
tholomew, A. B. Hagedorn, J. C. Cain and A. H. 
Baggenstoss. New England J. Med. 259:947-956 
(Nov. 13) 1958 [Boston]. 


Lupus erythematosus has rarely been regarded 
as a potential etiological factor in patients present- 
ing prolonged jaundice. The purpose of this study 
is to describe a group of women who presented 
not only prolonged jaundice with evidence of grave 
impairment of the liver but also hypergammaglob- 
ulinemia, L. E.-cell phenomenon, and clinical evi- 
dence of diffuse lupus erythematosus. The 7 wom- 
en were observed at the Mayo Clinic. Scrutiny of 
their clinical histories indicated a disease of multiple 
systems and of long duration. The involvement of 
the liver, although a major manifestation, invariably 
occurred late in the course of the illness. Four of 
the 7 women were less than 25 years of age. Early 
in the course of the disease, episodic and migratory 
joint manifestations, including pain, swelling, and 
redness, were prominent in 5 of the 7 patients. 
Three of these 5 patients had joint symptoms so 
severe that prolonged steroid therapy was required, 
and a 4th patient had been treated with phenyl- 
butazone. The remaining 2 patients had a history 
of significant arthralgia. Recurring episodes of un- 
explained fever had been recorded in 6 of the pa- 
tients. Typical pleuritic pain was noted in the his- 
tory of 4 patients. Repeated examinations of the 
urine in 6 of the 7 cases demonstrated the sporadic 
occurrence of albuminuria, microscopic hematuria, 
and cylindruria. Five of the 7 patients manifested 
either a definite sensitivity to sunlight or an unusual 
susceptibility to drugs. Intermittent, transient ery- 
thematosus or urticarial eruptions were noted in 3 
patients during an exacerbation of joint pains. Four 
of the 7 patients had more than the usual amount of 
acne. All 7 patients had anemia. For periods.varying 
from a few months to several years, episodes of 
unexplained weakness and excessive fatigability 
had occurred in all these women. These patients 
had been under medical management for these 
various manifestations for periods ranging from 6 
months to 13 years. It was the recent development 
of jaundice or some other evidence of hepatic de- 
compensation that seemed to precipitate the ter- 
minal phase in those who died of their systemic 
illness. 

For varying periods before the evidence of 
hepatic disease appeared, these patients presented 
protean symptoms consistent with the clinical diag- 
nosis of disseminated lupus erythematosus. At the 
time when objective evidence of grave disease of 
the liver was evident, they presented, in general, 
the unusual clinical picture of apparent well-being, 
strikingly different from that ordinarily expected in 
other forms of serious disease of the liver. The 
outstanding laboratory findings included marked 
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hypergammaglobulinemia, positive serologic reac- 
tion for syphilis, extreme elevation of the sedi- 
mentation rate, and abnormal urinary sediment. 
Among the tests of hepatic function that gave un- 
equivocally abnormal results were the thymol tur- 
bidity and cephalin-cholesterol flocculation tests 
and the determinations of serum albumin, pro- 
thrombin time, and serum bilirubin. The typical 
cells of disseminated lupus erythematosus were 
repeatedly demonstrated in the serum or bone mar- 
row in every case. In the cases in which the authors 
were able to examine the liver histologically, the 
lesion resembled that of acute and subacute viral 
hepatitis in 3 cases and postnecrotic cirrhosis in 
2 cases. 


Pneumonia Complicating Asian Influenza. N. C. 
Oswald, R. A. Shooter and M. P. Curwen. Brit. 
M. J. 2:1305-1311 (Nov. 29) 1958 [London]. 


The clinical and pathological records and roent- 
genograms of 165 patients with pneumonia com- 
plicating influenza, admitted to the 10 London 
undergraduate teaching hospitals in the autumn of 
1957, were reviewed. Of these, 20 (12%) were in- 
stances of staphylococcic pneumonia. In order to 
compare staphylococcic and nonstaphylococcic 
pneumonia, the 20 patients with staphylococcic 
pneumonia were extracted from the teaching hos- 
pital series and added to those from nonteaching 
hospitals, so that comparison was possible between 
145 cases of nonstaphylococcic pneumonia from 
teaching hospitals and 155 cases of staphylococcic 
pneumonia from a large number of hospitals in 
and near London. The serious consequences of 
secondary infection by Staphylococcus pyogenes 
var. aureus was proved by the fact that there were 
44 deaths (28%) among the 155 patients with staphy- 
lococcic pneumonia, and 18 deaths (12%) among 
the 145 patients with nonstaphylococcic pneu- 
monia. The clinical features also confirmed the 
virulent nature of staphylococcic pneumonia. Com- 
pared with nonstaphylococcic pneumonia, it caused 
a severer and longer illness, with a higher and 
more prolonged fever, roentgenologic evidence of 
more extensive pulmonary involvement, and, most 
important of all, a high mortality among children 
and young adults. 

Experience during this epidemic left the ques- 
tion of the choice of antibiotics for routine use to 
some extent unsolved. The majority of patients 
overcame their pneumonia uneventfully, and peni- 
cillin and tetracycline appeared to be equally effec- 
tive. The problem lay with the 10 to 15% of pa- 
tients in whom staphylococcic pneumonia devel- 
oped. Patients treated at home in the first instance, 
as were one-third in this series, may reasonably be 
given penicillin or tetracycline in the knowledge 
that it is suitable for nonstaphylococcic infections, 
and will rapidly resolve about one-half of the 
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admitted to hospital, close cooperation with the 
laboratory is necessary, so that staphylococci may 
be identified and their sensitivities reported. This 
system was in use in many hospitals taking part in 
this investigation, and accounts partly for the fre- 
quent changes in antibiotic therapy within 48 hours 
of admission in the staphylococcic series. Many of 
the patients had features which are associated with 
a grave prognosis, such as mental changes, prostra- 
tion, pallor, cyanosis, and excessive dyspnea. In a 
number of instances the influenza was superim- 
posed upon other diseases—for example, chronic 
bronchitis and cardiovascular disorders. 

In order to enlarge the experience of these more 
formidable aspects, a further 79 cases of nonstaphy- 
lecoccic pneumonia were added to the staphylo- 
coccic and nonstaphylococcic groups compared 
above, making 379 cases altogether. Some of the 
additional 79 cases were thought originally to be 
instances of staphylococcic pneumonia and repre- 
sented a selected group with severe infections. A 
diagnosis of fulminating influenza is often made in 
patients whose clinical features are alarming and 
in whom toxemia is extreme. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing qualities of fulminating influenza are the short 
duration of the acute illness and the severe degree 
of toxemia, so that effective treatment to combat 
collapse must be given quickly. In addition to 
oxygen therapy, administration of antibacterial 
drugs, and the maintenance of a clear airway, the 
possibility of steroid therapy arises, the value of 
which in the present epidemic produced conflicting 
opinions. There were 27 patients who received 
steroid therapy in adequate dosage, usually 100 mg. 
of hydrocortisone intravenously, followed by 50 
mg. at 6-or-12-hour intervals; of these, 17 died. The 
relative importance of obstructed airway, loss of 
effective alveolar surface, and toxemia could not 
be accurately assessed. Also, 8 of the deaths oc- 
curred within 24 hours of admission to hospital. 
However, the impression is that the survivors were 
those with a reasonably free airway and compara- 
tively little roentgenologic evidence of consolida- 
tion. These responded promptly to a combination 
of hydrocortisone and antibiotics. 


Intermediary Ammonia Metabolism During Hepatic 
Coma: Significance of Blood Ammonia Determina- 
tion as an Aid for Diagnosis and Management of 
Patients with Cirrhosis. C. S. Lieber and A. Lefévre. 
Acta clin. belg. 13:328-357 (July-Aug.) 1958 (In 
French) [Brussels]. 


The level of serum ammonia in the arterial and 
venous blood was determined by means of modi- 
fied Conway method with 180 blood samples ob- 
tained from 7 patients with hepatic cirrhosis, from 
16 patients with various other diseases, and from a 
control group consisting of 7 healthy persons. In 
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cirrhotic patients with impending coma or in actual 
hepatic coma, the ammonia level of the arterial 
blood was found to be significantly higher than 
that of the venous blood. According to these find- 
ings, the ammonia level of the arterial blood cor- 
related better with the degree of psychic dis- 
turbances than did the ammonia level of the venous 
blood. The blood ammonia level remained almost 
normal in patients who were in comatose state due 
to other diseases (uremia, cerebral thrombosis), and 
there was no significant difference between the 
average arterial and the average venous blood am- 
monia levels in normal persons. Moreover, there 
was no change in the condition of cirrhotic pa- 
tients in whom the levels of arterial and venous 
blood ammonia were measured before and after 
complete removal of the ascitic fluid, and there was 
no rise in ammoniemia in any of these patients 
after the latter procedure. It was detected, how- 
ever, that the concentration of ammonia in the 
ascitic fluid was entirely different from that in the 
peripheral venous blood. 

The significance of the difference between the 
ammonia level of the arterial blood and that of the 
venous blood and the pathogenesis of hepatic coma 
associated with disturbances in intermediary am- 
monia metabolism are discussed. The authors stress 
the importance of blood ammonia determination 
in that it offers differential diagnosis of a coma of 
hepatic origin from a coma of nonhepatic origin 
and, furthermore, makes it possible to adjust the 
protein intake to the individual tolerance of each 
cirrhotic patient. Restriction of protein ingestion 
not only is useful as a preventive treatment for im- 
pending coma and actual hepatic coma but also 
causes improvement in more chronic psychic dis- 
turbances sometimes occurring in patients with 
severe cirrhosis. The low-protein diet and the ad- 
ministration of antibiotics, however, do not prevent 
the occurrence of complications usually associated 
with cirrhosis, the most frequent being gastroin- 
testinal hemorrhage. 


Lucerne as a Cause of Respiratory Allergy in South 
Africa. D. Ordman. South African M. J. 32:1121- 
1122 (Nov. 22) 1958 [Cape Town]. 


Lucerne, a perennial legume, is one of the prin- 
cipal crops in the Union of South Africa and is 
grown almost exclusively for hay. It is a good 
source of protein and mineral matter and is used 
as a feed for all classes of livestock, for which 
purpose it is often ground to meal. Lucerne may 
cause vasomotor rhinitis and bronchial asthma, 
especially when it is handled in the dry state dur- 
ing baling of the hay or when it is milled into 
powder. In the farming districts of the Orange 
Free State, where lucerne respiratory allergy is 
not uncommon, it has been observed that children, 
mainly boys, 5 to 10 years of age, develop mild 
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urticaria after helping in the lucerne fields. In 1952 
the realization that allergic sensitivity to the in- 
halation of lucerne dust was of significance stim- 
ulated a close study of each case that subsequently 
came to notice. Information about the patients was 
obtained largely by correspondence with the phy- 
sicians concerned. In this way, from 1952 to 1957, 
reports were received of 38 patients with a clinical 
sensitivity to the inhalation of lucerne dust (con- 
firmed by skin testing in 18 cases where this was 
done). In 23 patients the sensitivity was to lucerne 
alone, and in the other 15 there was a coexisting 
sensitivity to one or more cereals. 

Among 24 lucerne-sensitive patients whose oc- 
cupation could be ascertained, there were 16 farm- 
ers, 3 agricultural students working on farms, 3 
workers in grain stores or mills, and 2 school chil- 
dren. Lucerne extracts were issued to physicians 
for desensitizing purposes in 30 treatment sets, 
either alone (19), together with a single cereal ex- 
tract (6), or together with 2 or more cereal extracts 
(5). Details are given of 6 cases of lucerne sensi- 
tivity in patients with symptoms of respiratory 
allergy, in whom desensitization with lucerne ex- 
tract was carried out and in whom the results of 
desensitization could be assessed. Specific desensi- 
tization in respiratory allergy due to the inhalation 
of lucerne dust is shown to be very satisfactory. 


SURGERY 


Direct-Vision Coronary Endarterectomy for Angina 
Pectoris. W. P. Longmire Jr., J. A. Cannon and A. A. 
Kattus. New England J. Med. 259:993-999 (Nov. 20) 
1958 [Boston]. 


The authors report on 5 men, between the ages 
of 38 and 54 years, who had suffered incapacitating 
anginal pain and underwent coronary endarterec- 
tomy under direct vision. All the patients had 
coronary atherosclerosis and typical symptoms of 
angina pectoris without definite evidence of myo- 
cardial infarction; they were selected for surgical 
intervention in the hope that the intact myocardium 
would tolerate the stress of operation better than 
an extensively damaged one and that maximal 
symptomatic improvement might be expected by 
an increase in the flow of blood to the undamaged 
myocardium. In all the patients it has been pos- 
sible to remove an almost totally occluding, thick- 
ened intimal core from one or more of the main 
coronary vessels and to reestablish the blood flow 
through the vessels at the time of the operation. 
Asystole occurred near the completion of the opera- 
tion in one patient who died despite vigorous ap- 
plication of all usual resuscitative measures. The 4 
surviving patients, who were followed up for 2 or 
3 months postoperatively, showed marked improve- 
ment in the electrocardiographic tracings which 
were obtained during a treadmill exercise test. Two 
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of the 4 patients have been completely relieved of 
their anginal pain, and the frequency and intensity 
of the anginal attacks have been greatly reduced 
in the other 2 patients. These results indicate that 
it is technically feasible by this surgical procedure 
to reestablish the blood flow in previously ob- 
structed major coronary arteries. Experience with 
additional patients and longer postoperative fol- 
low-up will be necessary to make a final assessment 
of the value of the procedure. 


The Surgical Correction of Calcific Aortic Stenosis 
in Adults: Results in the First 100 Consecutive 
Transaortic Valvuloplasties. D. E. Harken, H. Black, 
W. J. Taylor and others. J. Thoracic Surg. 36:759- 
776 (Dec.) 1958 [St. Louis]. 


The authors report on 71 men and 29 women, 
38 of whom were between the ages of 51 and 66 
years, who were operated on for symptomatic 
aortic stenosis. Surgical correction was carried out 
by a transaortic digital manipulation of the valve 
employing an Ivalon sponge operating tunnel. Of 
the 16 operative deaths, 5 occurred in the last 60 
patients, representing a mortality rate of 8%. Of 
the 84 patients who survived the operation, 12 died 
within 1 to 31 months after the surgical interven- 
tion. Congestive heart failure was the predominant 
cause in 6 of these. Of the remaining 72 survivors, 
50 have been followed for from 6 to 36 months; 
clinical appraisal of these 50 survivors indicates 
that the conditions of 43 (86%) are improved. Hemo- 
dynamic evaluation by left heart catheterization 
before and after the surgical intervention showed 
that the valve area has been significantly increased, 
that the mean systolic gradient has been reduced, 
and that the work performed by the left ventricle 
has been reduced. Serious consideration of surgical 
relief is advised in all patients with symptomatic 
aortic stenosis. A plea is made for careful preop- 
erative and postoperative clinical and hemodynamic 
evaluation of patients with aortic obstruction. This 
should facilitate the proper choice of closed or open 
operation in the various patterns of disease. 


Pulmonary Resection in the Treatment of Tuber- 
culosis: Experience with 1,730 Patients. R. J. Bar- 
rett, H. S. Neal, J. C. Day and others. J. Thoracic 
Surg. 36:803-817 (Dec.) 1958 [St. Louis]. 


The authors performed 1,769 pulmonary resec- 
tions on 1,730 patients with pulmonary tuberculosis 
at the Herman Kiefer Hospital in Detroit between 
Nov. 1, 1949, and Dec. 31, 1957. The current status 
is known in 91.4% of the patients. Detailed data 
have been presented on the last 1,567 resections 
performed on 1,528 patients. Of the 1,567 resec- 
tions, 100 were pneumonectomies; 787, lobectomies; 
579, segmental resections; and 101, wedge or local 
excisions. The operative mortality was 2.9% and 
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the late mortality 1.9%—a total mortality rate from 
all causes of 4.8%. There is still active disease in 
3.8%. The incidence of bronchopleural fistula was 
6.2%. Relapse occurred in 83 patients, a total inci- 
dence of 5%, Four (4.8%) of the 83 patients died, 
and 51 (62%) still have active disease. The serious- 
ness of positive sputum at the time of operation 
was reflected in a significantly higher morbidity 
and mortality rate. Despite this higher operative 
risk, the continued use of resection in patients with 
extensive disease, in whom the prognosis is other- 
wise grave, appears justified with due regard to the 
limitations imposed by lowered pulmonary func- 
tion, emphysema, and advanced age. During the 
past year, 297 resections have been performed, with 
a total mortality of only 1.3%, or less than half the 
mortality rate of the entire series. 


Surgical Treatment of Thirty-five Cases of Drain- 
age of Pulmonary Veins to the Right Side of the 
Heart. H. T. Bahnson, F. C. Spencer and C. A. 
Neill. J. Thoracic Surg. 36:777-802 (Dec.) 1958 [St. 


Louis]. 


The authors report on 35 patients, between the 
ages of 3 months and 45 years, with anomalous 
pulmonary venous return, in 16 of whom all the 
pulmonary veins drained to the right side. These 
patients, who underwent surgical treatment for 
their cardiac defects, represent 38% of the 92 pa- 
tients treated during the past 9 years for left-to- 
right shunt at the atrial level. Partial anomalous 
drainage into the right atrium can be readily 
treated with modification of the techniques used 
in repair of the simple atrial septal defects. For this 
the authors used hypothermia, inflow occlusion, 
and suture under direct vision and were satisfied 
with this method in treating 10 patients, in 1 of 
whom all pulmonary veins entered the right atrium. 
Of 15 patients with drainage into the right superior 
vena cava, the latter vessel was partitioned in 11 to 
direct the pulmonary venous blood to the left side 
through the atrial defect, which then was closed 
under direct vision with the aid of inflow occlusion 
and hypothermia. All the patients treated by this 
method obtained a good result. 

Cardiopulmonary bypass was used in treating 
successfully 2 patients with total pulmonary drain- 
age into the coronary sinus. The third patient with 
this anomaly, an infant who was operated on with 
the aid of hypothermia, died, partly because the 
correct diagnosis was not made before death. In 
the remaining 7 patients, all pulmonary veins en- 
tered the left superior vena cava. Anastomosis of 
the left interior pulmonary vein to the atrial ap- 
pendage was performed on 1 patient, anastomosis 
of the left atrial appendage to the venous trunk 
was performed on 2, an aortic graft was used to 
join the left atrium and venous trunk in 1, and 
transposition of the right superior vena cava to the 
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foramen ovale was attempted in 1; all these pa- 
tients died. Cardiopulmonary bypass was used to 
treat the last 2 patients, an infant and an adult with 
pulmonary drainage into the left superior vena 
cava; the infant died, but the adult obtained a 
good result. In patients with total pulmonary drain- 
age into the coronary sinus or into the left superior 
vena cava, cardiopulmonary bypass is considered 
essential to allow adequate time for exploration and 
treatment, a conclusion supported by the poor re- 
sults obtained with other methods used in earlier 
cases. 


Seven Years’ Experience with Transventricular 
Aortic Commissurotomy. R. P. Glover and H. L. 
Gadboys. J. Thoracic Surg. 36:839-856 (Dec.) 1958 
[St. Louis]. 


The authors report on 78 patients, between the 
ages of 4 and 57 years, with aortic stenosis, who 
were operated on at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
Philadelphia between 1951 and 1957. Seventy of 
the 78 patients had moderate to marked calcifica- 
tion of the aortic valve, and 13 had permanent 
atrial fibrillation. The first 37 patients were op- 
erated on with the aid of a now outmoded tech- 
nique employing a large, three-bladed, expandable 
split-dilator inserted through a _ widely purse- 
stringed avascular area near the apex of the left 
ventricle; 17 of the 37 patients died, representing 
an operative mortality of 46%. The remaining 41 
patients had split-dilatation of the aortic valve by 
a greatly refined method with use of a light but 
exceptionally strong dilator, the expandable head 
of which was equipped with 2 parallel blades, 
rather than 3 as were formerly used; 2 of the 41 
patients died, representing an operative mortality 
of 4.9%. The average systolic peak gradient across 
the valve was reduced from 78 mm. Hg to 27 mm. 
Hg. There were 15 late deaths, 8 in the earlier 
group and 7 in the group operated on by the pres- 
ent operative technique. Thirty-four patients (12 
of the 37 operated on by the older technique and 
22 of the 41 operated on by the new technique), 
who had survived the operation for more than one 
year, were definitely improved by it. Until the dis- 
eased aortic valve can be totally removed and re- 
placed, the transventricular approach seems to 
offer the best form of surgical palliation with the 
least possible risk. 


Hydatid Cyst of Posterior Aspect of the Left Ven- 
tricle: Pathologic Q Wave. R. Di Bello, R. Rimini 
and A. Roca Estevez. An. Fac. med. Montevideo 
43:59-66 (May-Aug.) 1958 (In Spanish) [Montevideo, 
Uruguay]. 


Hydatid cyst of the heart is more frequent than 
is believed. Rupture of the cyst in the heart causes 
massive passage into the blood of allergens from 
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the cystic material, with consequent severe anaphy- 
lactic reactions, implantation of multiple visceral 
metastases, and arterial embolization. Rupture of 
the cyst into the pericardium causes secondary 
pericardial hydatidosis, with consequent pressure 
upon the atriums and upon the large blood vessels 
and the same severe allergic, metastatic, and em- 
bolic phenomena as those caused by the primary 
cyst. A woman, 60 years old, complained of pain in 
the left hemithorax of 4 months’ duration. There 
was no history of cardiac disease in the patient's 
family. Roentgen-ray examination of the chest 
showed deformation of the shadow of the lower 
border of the left heart and pathological shadows 
on the left ventricle and the lower cardiophrenic 
angle. Abnormalities of the electrocardiogram in- 
cluded the characteristic inverted T coronary wave 
and a pathological Q wave in the leads which cor- 
responded to the locations of the hydatid cyst. At 
operation a cyst was noted on the posterior surface 
of the ventricle, as well as symphysis of the peri- 
cardium and calcification of the pericardial serosa. 
These were interpreted as signs of rupture of the 
hydatid cyst 4 months before the operation, when 
local pain started. The operation consisted of evac- 
uation of the cyst, resection of the cystic wall, and 
antihydatid toilet of the involved region of the 
ventricular wall. A drainage was left in situ for 40 
days. The postoperative period was uneventful. A 
follow-up over a 2-year period has shown that the 
patient is in satisfactory condition. 


Thoracic Fibromas. H. Hilke and R. M. Konrad. 
Arch. klin. Chir. 290:48-63 (no. 1) 1958 (In German) 
[Berlin]. 


Among the benign tumors of the thorax, the 
fibrous neoplasms have a special status as regards 
origin, classification, and potential malignancy. The 
authors discuss thoracic fibromas on the basis of 
observations on 11 patients with these tumors ob- 
served at the clinic of the Medical Academy of 
Diisseldorf, Germany. They found records of 166 
intrathoracic fibromas (including their own) in the 
literature available to them. Intrathoracic fibromas 
may originate from the connective tissue of the 
thoracic wall, from the mediastinum or its organs, 
from the supporting tissue of the lungs, and from 
the connective tissue of the bronchial wall, but 
fibromas develop most frequently from the visceral 
or the parietal pleura. In the case of the small 
fibrous tumors classification as regards origin 
causes little difficulty, and if these tumors have 
pedicles with a profuse blood supply, their origin 
can likewise be readily ascertained. Pedicle forma- 
tion is particularly characteristic of the intrathoracic 
fibromas that originate from visceral or parietal 
pleura on the thoracic wall, but it has also been 
observed in fibromas that originate from the medi- 
astinal side of the sternum or from the pericardium. 
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Eight of the 11 thoracic fibromas observed by the 
authors were pleural fibromas. The histological 
findings in these 8 cases are presented. Two of the 
remaining 3 patients had mediastinal fibromas, and 
1 had endobronchial fibroma. 

The symptomatology of thoracic fibromas is large- 
ly identical with that of other benign intrathoracic 
tumors. A definite preoperative diagnosis is pos- 
sible only in the case of the endobronchial fibromas, 
because here exploratory biopsy is possible. The 
treatment should be surgical, not only because of 
the possibility of malignant degeneration but also 
because these tumors may interfere with vital 
functions by causing displacement of mediastinal 
organs. The prognosis after radical extirpation of 
the tumor is favorable, but recurrences have been 
reported. In 5 of the 8 reported cases of pleural 
fibroma in which follow-up studies were carried 
out as late as 8 years after the operation, no recur- 
rences were observed. 

The authors point out that American investigators 
have suggested that a pleural fibroma (circum- 
scribed fibrous mesothelioma) should be differ- 
entiated from other intrathoracic fibromas because 
of a characteristic pleomorphism. The authors feel 
that they cannot accept this stand because the 8 
pleural fibromas they observed showed the typical 
structures of benign fibromas. Of the 166 intra- 
thoracic fibromas reviewed, 68 were on the visceral 
pleura, 24 on the parietal pleura, 50 in the medi- 
astinum, 14 in the thoracic wall, and 10 in the lung. 


Radical Small-Bowel Resection: Report of Two 
Cases. R. H. Jordan Jr., J. R. Stuart and J. D. 
Briggs. Am. J. Digest. Dis. 3:823-843 (Nov.) 1958 
[New York]. 


Available evidence suggests that resection of 50 
to 60% of man’s small intestine is compatible with 
a normal existence; however, the surgeon may 
have to resect more than that amount. At such 
times the question arises, What degree of disability 
may be expected by patients who survive operation? 
The purpose of this paper is to evaluate by a review 
of the literature the postoperative status of patients 
surviving radical resection (75% or more) of the 
mesenteric small intestine and to report 2 new 
cases. Forty-four cases reported in the literature 
fulfilled the criteria for radical small intestine re- 
section and were observed for a minimum of 3 
months after operation. To this series the authors 
add the case of a patient who survived 2% years in 
good health with only 35 cm. of small intestine 
remaining. Evaluation of the postoperative results 
in these 45 patients revealed that excellent or good 
results were obtained in all but 10 of the patients, 
that is, 35 of the patients were not incapacitated. 
Although the study of these cases did not conclu- 
sively indicate the relative importance of the 
jejunum and the ileum for maintenance of nutrition, 
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the results appeared best when a portion of the 
ileum, rather than a segment of the jejunum, re- 
mained. Since no patient lived longer than 10 
months after duodenocolostomy, it appears that a 
segment of mesenteric small intestine is essential 
for life and that the only indication for retaining 
intestine of questionable viability is the avoidance 
of total excision of the small intestine. Early op- 
eration for necrotic intestine is important, not only 
to reduce postoperative mortality but also to in- 
crease the likelihood of a viable segment of small 
intestine. 

Occasionally the necessity for radical resection 
of the small intestine and subtotal gastrectomy 
occurs in the same patient. Since either procedure 
alone may produce serious nutritional problems, it 
was not unexpected that both operations on the 
same patient would yield poor clinical results. The 
authors found reports of 8 cases with both pro- 
cedures in the literature, and they add the history 
of a 9th patient. The results were excellent in 2 
patients, who had 4 to 5 ft. of remaining small 
intestine, good in 1, and poor in 6. It is suggested 
that the gastrointestinal continuity in patients sur- 
viving this combination of operations be restored 
by a gastroduodenostomy. By this procedure 20 to 
40 cm. of intestine, bypassed by other types of 
anastamoses, is made available for digestion and 
absorption. The data summarized suggest that the 
response to radical resection of the small intestine 
is variable and cannot be closely correlated with 
the age or sex of the patient and the length of the 
remaining intestine. Satisfactory results after resec- 
tions in this category depend in part upon the pa- 
tient’s psychological motivation and in part upon 
continuous careful management of his diet and 
health, particularly during periods of stress. 


Acute Gastric and Duodenal Ulcers After Thoracic 
Surgical Interventions. F. Rotthoff, R. M. Konrad 
and K. H. Willmann. Arch. klin. Chir. 290:31-38 
(no. 1) 1958 (In German) [Berlin]. 


At the Surgical Clinic of Diisseldorf, Germany, 
the authors observed 20 patients in whom acute 
gastric or duodenal ulcers or erosive hemorrhages 
developed immediately after operations on thoracic 
organs, such as the heart, the large vessels, or the 
lungs. Since formerly the authors had not been in 
the habit of resorting to roentgenologic examina- 
tions when patients complained of discomfort in 
the abdominal region after thoracic operations, 
they believe that the aforementioned 20 cases do 
not include all such cases that occurred at their 
hospital. In 5 of the 20 patients massive hemor- 
rhages occurred, of which 3 were fatal. In 2 others 
the hemorrhages were threatening, but they could 
be arrested by conservative methods. In the re- 
maining patients there existed more or less severe 
gastrointestinal symptoms, with occult blood in the 
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stools or roentgenologically demonstrable ulcers of 
the stomach or duodenum. The ages of the 20 pa- 
tients ranged from 4 to 65 years. 

The signs and symptoms appear suddenly and 
without premonitory symptoms in the severe forms 
or after a history of typical disturbances. The dura- 
tion of the operation, the type or depth of anes- 
thesia, and the age and sex of the patient appear 
to have no influence on the development of the 
acute peptic ulcerations. In some patients with 
threatening hemorrhages, the authors were unable 
to detect roentgenologic signs of ulcers, whereas in 
patients who had practically no symptoms they 
sometimes found definite niche formation on the 
roentgenograms. Nearly all the patients had a 
gastritis characterized by hypersecretion. For this 
reason the authors believe that a hemorrhagic gas- 
tritis might have existed in the patients in whom 
ulcers could not be detected roentgenologically. In 
autopsy studies they discovered in 2 cases erosive 
changes in the mucosa of the stomach as well as 
of the duodenum. The older theories on the patho- 
genesis of these ulcerations suggested neurogenous 
processes by way of the hypothalamus and the 
vagal nerves. Selye showed that so-called stress 
processes may induce acute gastrointestinal ulcers 
during the shock phase. More recent investigations, 
however, demand a humoral component that acts 
by way of the hypothalamus, the hypophysis, and 
the adrenals. The authors at present are conducting 
routine investigations on the acid values of the 
stomach during thoracic operations carried out 
with the patients under intratracheal anesthesia. 
They observed a considerable hypersecretion in all 
cases but feel that definite conclusions are not as 
yet justified. 


On Portacaval Anastomosis in Patients with Cir- 
rhosis: Case Reports. A. Vannotti. Helvet. med. acta 
25:298-301 (Oct.) 1958 (In French) [Basel, Switzer- 
land]. 


The author presents 6 cases observed in the 
medical clinic of the University of Lausanne, in 
which the clinical picture of hepatic cirrhosis was 
accompanied by frequent hemorrhages of the di- 
gestive tract, resulting from large esophageal 
varices, and by the appearance of ascites, distended 
abdomen, and a strongly developed venous network 
on the abdominal wall. Portacaval anastomosis con- 
siderably improved the clinical picture of these 
patients, and all of them were able to return to 
work. The author makes suggestions as to the cause 
of circulatory disturbances in the veins of cirrhotics. 
One of them is that there may be a vasodilating 
substance in the blood which would normally be 
destroyed but is no longer metabolized by the im- 
paired liver. Besides peripheral vasodilatation due 
to such a vasodilating substance and to increase in 
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volume of circulating blood, there is probably in 
the cirrhotic a vasodilatation due to loss in elasticity 
of the perivascular structures. 

In all the cirrhotic patients who underwent porta- 
caval anastomosis, liver function, as measured by 
bilirubin and urea levels, by prothrombin, floccula- 
tion, and Bromsulphalein tests, and by esterification 
of cholesterol, remained practically unchanged. 
Circulatory disorders, though, were favorably in- 
fluenced by this operation which avoided portal 
hypertension and its grave consequences—hemor- 
rhage and ascites. Portal hypertension generally 
provokes splenic stasis and frequently splenomeg- 
aly, and, in general, there is no regression of signs 
of ‘hypersplenism when portal hypertension and 
splenic stasis have been eliminated by portacaval 
anastomosis. Splenic reticulosis also causes splenic 
stasis. It is frequently useful to combine a splenec- 
tomy and a portacaval anastomosis in a two-stage 
operation. Cirrhotics who have large esophageal 
varices, and especially those who have had serious 
hematemeses in the past but whose tests show that 
liver function is still relatively efficient, are good 
operative risks. The Bromsulphalein test should 
not reveal more than 25% retention one-half hour 
after injection; the total level of serum albumin 
should not be lower than 3.5 Gm. per 100 cc.; the 
level of serum bilirubin should not be above 1 mg. 
per 100 cc.; and the prothrombin concentration 
should not be below 50%. 

The great danger present in cirrhosis is gastro- 
esophageal hemorrhage, with its indirect conse- 
quences in anemia and hypoproteinemia and its 
effect on circulatory and hepatic functions. Re- 
search at Lausanne on the subject of enzymatic 
activity of the hepatic parenchyma has shown that 
12 different enzymes are active in liver. In hepatic 
cirrhosis, the activity of a series of enzymes reg- 
ulating the reduction in carbohydrates and the 
Krebs cycle is clearly diminished, and oxidative 
phosphorylation is measurably inhibited. These 
studies show that apoferment especially is insuffi- 
cient in hepatic cirrhosis. 


Management of Patients with Massive Resection of 
the Small Intestine with Special Reference to the 
Use of Steroid Hormones. E. Kogan, A. Schapira, 
H. Janowitz and D. Adlersberg. Am. J. Digest. Dis. 
3:844-856 (Nov.) 1958 [New York]. 


In an earlier communication the authors reported 
clinical observations on 11 patients who had under- 
gone massive resection of the small intestine. In 
this paper they discuss difficulties and problems 
involved in the management of these patients. The 
chief symptoms after intestinal resection of great 
magnitude are anorexia, diarrhea, and steatorrhea. 
Loss of weight may be considerable. Proper diet 
is one of the cornerstones of therapy and should be 
high in carbohydrates, preferably monosaccharides, 
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moderately high in protein, and low in fats. Re- 
placement of deficits in minerals, vitamins, and 
fluid is difficult. It requires flexibility of approach 
and careful observation of the symptoms and signs 
presented by each patient. The results vary with 
the patient and depend on the magnitude of the 
resection and complications, such as tetany, hemor- 
rhagic manifestations, and changes in the skeleton. 

The results obtained with the use of steroids in 
the primary malabsorption syndrome (nontropical 
sprue) prompted their trial in 2 patients who had 
undergone massive resection of the small intestine 
and in whom conventional therapy failed. These 2 
patients as well as a third, reported elsewhere, are 
presented to illustrate the problems that occur in 
the management of this condition. Adrenocortical 
hormones cause a definite, often dramatic clinical 
improvement in patients resistant to the accepted 
forms of therapy. It is suggested that corticotropin 
(ACTH) or steroids be used when malabsorption 
appears in the postoperative period after sacrifice 
of significant areas of small intestine. Later, therapy 
should be continued with smaller maintenance 
doses of corticosteroids, preferably prednisone or 
prednisolone. 


NEUROLOGY & PSYCHIATRY 


Early and Late Manifestations of Closed Cranio- 
cerebral Injuries in the Electroencephalogram. F. 
Pampus. Chirurg 29:484-487 (Nov.) 1958 (In Ger- 
man) [Berlin]. 


While the changes and deviations from the 
normal in the electroencephalographic curves per- 
mit deductions about type, extent, and localization 
of brain lesions, the diagnostic value of electro- 
encephalographic studies is restricted in several 
respects. For instance, the leads are taken not from 
the brain but from the scalp, thereby isolating 
delicate fluctuations in electrical potential. The 
media interposed between cerebral cortex and the 
recording electrodes, such as the subarachnoid 
fluid, the dura, the bone, the galea, and the skin, 
produce physical scatter, so that small zones with 
reduced electrical activity are covered by the 
rhythms of adjoining regions, whereas circum- 
scribed foci with increased electrical activity are 
registered encephalographically far beyond their 
site of origin. Furthermore, the electrical discharges 
of the cerebral cortex are manifestations of vital 
functions that are determined not only by cerebral 
functions but also by disturbances in the circulation 
and in the oxygen, carbon dioxide, and sugar con- 
tents of the blood and by the acid-base equilibrium. 

The electroencephalographic changes like the 
clinical manifestations are influenced by the time 
at which they are recorded and by the severity of 
the injury. The author, who was able to make elec- 
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troencephalographic studies on boxers within a few 
minutes after relatively mild trauma, found that 
deviations from normal activity are relatively fre- 
quent, but subside within a few hours or days and 
do not recur. In patients with more severe injuries, 
the electroencephalographic changes disappear 
more slowly, or even increase in severity during 
the first few days, not only in intensity but also in 
extent. These “secondary” increases must be inter- 
preted as sequels of reactive processes in the dam- 
aged region, being caused by vasospastic reactions 
or by pathological metabolic processes, and may 
lead to an activation in the cerebral potential and 
to dysrhythmias that may reach spasmodic poten- 
tials. They are frequently followed by a retardation 
in the basic rhythm. Delta waves of less than 4 per 
second always indicate cerebral edema. The clinical 
picture of these patients often indicates an organic 
brain lesion, by the secondary appearance of neu- 
rological focal signs or by serious disturbances in 
the general condition. Prolonged systemic disturb- 
ances are a sequel either of lesions deep in the 
brain stem or of an inflammatory cortical irritation. 
This latter condition may be caused by hemorrhage 
from subarachnoid contusions and the post-trau- 
matic meningeal reaction, or by a progressive in- 
fectious meningitis. Massive, progressive focal 
symptoms suggest an intracranial hemorrhage or 
an early abscess. 

The author also calls attention to observations 
he made during the secondary post-traumatic phase 
in boxers. In those with disturbances of conscious- 
ness, he observed systemic changes that persisted 
for the entire period of anterograde amnesia. In 


one boxer with secondary loss of consciousness that 


followed a relatively mild punch to the head, the 
sequels of progressive circulatory damage could be 
demonstrated microscopically in the form of exten- 
sive necroses of the brain stem. There seems to be 
only a difference in degree between temporary and 
irreversible manifestations. A secondary circulatory 
impairment or hypoxia of the brain may transform 
primary reversible lesions into irreversible tissue 
changes, that is, into necroses of the ganglionic cells. 

These secondary changes may be caused by local 
factors, such as vasovasal reflexes, cerebral edema, 
or spasmodic action of the brain. On the other 
hand, on the basis of brain-stem-induced disturb- 
ances in the central regulations, conditions of shock 
or collapse may lead to an inadequate blood perfu- 
sion. Furthermore, by an increase in body tempera- 
ture or by spasmodic attacks, the metabolic and 
blood requirements of the brain may become in- 
creased, so that the normal blood supply becomes 
inadequate and tissue gangrene results. The author 
concludes that a normal electroencephalogram, 
especially if only one record is taken, cannot rule 
out an organic brain lesion but that, if electro- 
encephalographic records are made early and re- 
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peatedly during the first week after the trauma, 
they will provide valuable supplementary informa- 
tion about the sequels of closed craniocerebral 
injuries. Although alone electroencephalographic 
studies are insufficient, they help to clarify clinical 
and neurological findings that may suggest multiple 
diagnostic interpretations. 


An Approach to the Problem of Homosexuality in 
the Military Service. L. J. West, W. T. Doidge and 
R. L. Williams. Am. J. Psychiat. 115:392-401 (Nov.) 
1958 [Baltimore]. 


The Armed Forces of the United States do not 
accept a homosexual, and during the last 5 years 
governmental policies concerning homosexuality 
have become much more punitive. Special military 
regulations have placed more emphasis on the 
necessity for identifying and disposing of the homo- 
sexual person, After citing some of the existing 
regulations, the authors review their studies on 
homosexuality at a large Air Force psychiatry clinic 
during the 4-year period from 1952 to 1956 when 
458 military personnel (16% females) were ex- 
amined for homosexuality. In 75% of these cases 
no diagnosis was made, and a routine certificate 
was prepared, indicating that the subject had been 
found able to distinguish right from wrong and to 
adhere to the right, able intelligently to cooperate 
in any proceedings concerning him, and in suffi- 
ciently good mental health that a medical dis- 
charge was not in order. Of this group some were 
persons who had confessed a homosexual act or 
who had been apprehended in such an act. Many 
were not true homosexuals. A good number had 
been named as suspects, but there was no real evi- 
dence. Retention was urged in 69 cases in which a 
psychiatric recommendation to this effect might be 
needed to resolve the issue. A diagnosis of char- 
acter and behavior disorder was made in nearly 
19% of the cases; two-thirds of the acts of this group 
were immaturity reactions. Many of these indi- 
viduals were recommended for general discharge, 
in the belief that their homosexual acts did not in- 
dicate a sexual perversion but rather were minor 
by-products of emotional immaturity. 

A representative group of 201 homosexuals have 
heen followed. About 75% received an undesirable 
discharge, although the psychiatrist had recom- 
mended retention of many of these persons. The 
final dispositions of 25% were as follows: retained 
in the service, 16.4%; general discharge, 5%; other 
. administrative discharges, 2%; resignations (officers), 
1.5%; and medical discharge, 0.5%. The procedures 
employed by the Air Force in processing each case 
were time-consuming, requiring from 1 to 15 months 
or an average of 5 months. During this period the 
accused was usually on “casual status,” in a special 
barracks with assorted sexual and other offenders 
awaiting separation from the service. These persons 
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were assigned to work-details but were almost 
never permitted to continue their regular duties. 

One hundred fifty individuals, including all re- 
ferrals for homosexuality, were carefully examined 
by a team of psychologists, a psychiatric social 
worker, and a psychiatrist. Most of the gross psy- 
chopathological conditions were concentrated in 
the 25% who were exclusively or predominantly 
homosexual. Their diagnosis usually was severe 
psychoneurosis or character disorder. They all ob- 
tained significantly pathological scores on most of 
the psychological tests. The remaining 75% (pre- 
dominantly heterosexual persons) did not deviate 
significantly from a control group of airmen await- 
ing separation for various administrative reasons, 
and deviated only slightly from a group of healthy 
controls who had no gross adaptational difficulties. 
Many of the 75% were deemed good candidates 
for retention in the service; others seemed to de- 
serve no worse than a general discharge, as unsuit- 
able because of immaturity. The suggestions of- 
fered by the authors for a new approach to the 
problem of homosexuality in the military service 
include (1) modification of punitive official attitudes, 
(2) elimination of routine extensive investigations, 
(3) establishment of the primary disorder as the 
basis for discharge, (4) elimination of the special 
stigma, (5) utilization of benign investigation pro- 
cedures, and (6) fulfillment of present potentially 
liberal retention policies. 


Mepacrine Therapy for Children with Petit Mal. 
R. A. Miller. Scottish M. J. 3:441-444 (Nov.) 1958 
[Glasgow]. 


Since literature reports indicated that the admin- 
istration of quinacrine (mepacrine) benefits patients 
with petit mal epilepsy but that the condition tends 
to become worse when treatment is stopped, the 
administration of a smaller dose over an indefinite 
period was tried in the hope that patients might 
not have a relapse when treatment was terminated. 
Sixteen children, between the ages of 5 and 12 
years, were selected for the investigation. All had 
suffered from petit mal attacks for periods ranging 
from 4 months to 4 years. All had been given 
Tridione for at least 2 months, and most had re- 
ceived courses of other anticonvulsive drugs. As 
soon as quinacrine therapy was started, all previous 
forms of treatment were terminated. The 16 chil- 
dren treated were given 100 mg. of quinacrine 
daily from Monday to Friday of each week for 
3 to 24 months. After this period, 10 patients still 
had symptoms sufficiently severe to justify a modi- 
fication of their treatment, and 9 of these were 
given meprobamate (Miltown) as well as quina- 
crine, the dose of Miltown being 200 to 400 mg. 
each day in addition to 100 mg. of quinacrine 5 
days in each week. After 1 or 2 months of this treat- 
ment Miltown was replaced by Tridione in 5 of 
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these 9 children, the dose being 0.3 Gm. given 2 or 
3 times a day, depending upon the patient's age and 
the incidence of the fits. The course of the combined 
therapy was 3 to 7 months. 

In 15 of the 16 children treated, the parents had 
gained the impression that quinacrine was better 
than any of the other preparations the patients had 
received. Six of the children became asymptomatic, 
and in 9 the ‘symptoms were less marked. When 
these 9 were given an anticonvulsive drug in addi- 
tion to quinacrine, they improved still further. Their 
petit mal attacks were trivial and did not occur 
more than twice a day. This had not been possible 
when anticonvulsive drugs were given alone. Treat- 
ment with quinacrine resulted in a marked reduc- 
tion of akinetic attacks in one patient and cessation 
of psychomotor attacks in another. Tridione, on the 
other hand, had no appreciable beneficial effect 
upon either of these patients. The value of Tridione 
was enhanced in 5 children by giving it together 
with quinacrine. In a 6th patient Tridione was more 
effective after a course of quinacrine than before 
it. Two difficulties were encountered: one was the 
production of skin pigmentation by quinacrine, and 
the other was the occurrence of grand mal attacks 
in 2 patients. In one, the beneficial effect of quina- 
crine therapy was doubtful, so the drug was with- 
held. Though the other patient had improved 
during the administration of quinacrine, the treat- 
ment was curtailed. Little is known of the effect of 
quinacrine on grand mal attacks. 


GYNECOLOGY & OBSTETRICS 


Intravascular Gas in the Radiological Diagnosis of 
Foetal Death in Utero. P. Ross. M. J. Australia 
2:495-497 (Oct. 11) 1958 [Sydney]. 


While the diagnosis of fetal death in utero can 
usually be suggested on clinical grounds, most 
authorities agree that roentgenologic examination 
is indicated for confirmation. The demonstration of 
signs of maceration, particularly in the skull and 
spine, are generally regarded as significant. This 
paper emphasizes the importance of detecting gas 
in the fetal circulatory system, a sign which was 
first described by Roberts in 1944, and which since 
1949 has been reported by a number of other in- 
vestigators. The author says that altogether 48 
cases have been recorded up to the present time. 
Gas has been shown in the vessels of the head and 
neck, the heart and lungs, the abdomen, the ex- 
tremities, and the umbilical cord. However, the 
most characteristic appearances are the rounded, 
lobulated shadows made by gas in the heart and 
the tree-like shadow of gas in the vessels of the 
liver. The common sites of gas in the dead fetus 
are the heart and the vessels of the abdomen, and 
only rarely is gas seen elsewhere when it is not 
demonstrable in these regions. 
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The case of a 37-year-old woman is presented. 
The patient stated that fetal movements had ceased 
4 days previously. Roentgenologic examination re- 
vealed a single fetus of about 38 weeks. There was 
no misalignment or overlapping of the skull bones. 
The upper throacic spine showed a little accentua- 
tion of its curvature. In the lateral film of the ab- 
domen, a large collection of gas was seen within 
the heart, and the aorta, great vessels of the neck, 
and upper abdominal vessels were clearly outlined. 
The diagnosis of fetal death was made, and a dead, 
macerated female infant was delivered. 

From 65 to 75% of fetal deaths in utero will 
exhibit roentgenologic signs when such examina- 
tion is first requested. The roentgenologic signs do 
not appear within the first 48 hours after fetal 
death. Evidence has now accumulated to suggest 
that gas in the fetal circulatory system is the most 
important roentgenologic sign of death in utero. 
1. The presence of gas in the fetal circulation is an 
absolutely certain indication of fetal death. 2. Gas 
can be unequivocally detected by roentgenologic 
examination before the onset of labor in at least 
80% of the cases in which it is present. 3. Gas occurs 
about as frequently in cases of fetal death in utero 
as definite signs of maceration do, that is, each 
occurs in about 50% of all cases, probably inde- 
pendently of the other. 4. Gas usually appears 
earlier than the signs of maceration, often about 3 
or 4 days after fetal death; the origin of the gas is 
unknown. It is recommended that a recumbent 
anteroposterior view and an erect lateral view be 
taken routinely in all cases of suspected fetal death 
in utero. 


Latent Genital Tuberculosis in Women, Its Early 
Diagnosis and Treatment. I. Halbrecht. Tuberkulo- 
searzt 12:712-716 (Nov.) 1958 (In German) [Stutt- 
gart, Germany]. 


Whereas formerly tuberculosis of the female 
genitalia was regarded as a rare disease with a 
serious prognosis, it is now known to be generally 
asymptomatic and comparatively frequent. In the 
last 15 years, and in several countries simultane- 
ously, latent tuberculosis of the female genitalia is 
being accepted as a new clinical form, the chief 
complication of which is sterility. Most investigators 
agree that this genital tuberculosis is in most cases 
secondary to primary pulmonary tuberculosis. 
About the time of the menarche, occasionally 
earlier, or between the ages of 15 and 20 years, the 
tuberculous infection is carried by the blood to 
the genitalia. It is not clear, though, why the uterine 
tubes, and not simultaneously also the endome- 
trium, become first involved. It likewise has not 
been explained why cervical tuberculosis is rather 
frequent in some and rare in other countries. 

The author and his associates at the women’s 
clinic of the Hasharon Hospital in Petah Tiqua, 
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Israel, began in 1944 to make cultures of the 
menstrual blood and of the intermenstrual cervico- 
vaginal excretions in order to detect genital tuber- 
culosis. Curettage and/or these culture methods 
have been used at the author’s clinic in 600 patients, 
in 113 of whom tuberculosis of the genitalia was 
either detected or corroborated. In 40 patients 
cultures of the menstrual blood were the only 
diagnostic method used, curettage seeming to be 
contraindicated since these women either had in- 
flammatory tumors of the pelvis or were virgins; 
the suspected presence of genital tuberculosis was 
confirmed in 25 of the 40 patients. In 48 cases 
cultures and curettage gave identical positive re- 
sults. In the remaining 40 cases cultures yielded 
positive results, whereas curettage of the endome- 
trium did not reveal tuberculosis; it is assumed that 
these were isolated forms of tuberculosis. There 
were also 13 cases in which biopsy revealed tuber- 
culous endometritis, while cultures were negative. 

The author believes that a minimum of 6 to 8 
consecutive negative cultures are necessary to ex- 
clude genital tuberculosis, and in rare cases a 
positive result was obtained even after 9 or 10 
negative cultures. This is the only method that 
insures an early diagnosis so essential for the effi- 
cacy of antibiotic therapy. Triple antibiotic therapy 
with streptomycin, isoniazid, and aminosalicylic 
acid produced cure in 80% of the patients without 
a recurrence over a period of 4 years. Unfortunately 
cure of genital tuberculosis rarely signifies cure of 


sterility. Of the 31 pregnancies that resulted after 
cure, 21 were extrauterine pregnancies, and 5 others 
terminated in abortion. The author believes that 
by analogy it is logical to attribute to spontaneously 
cured latent genital tuberculosis many of the extra- 
genital pregnancies that are observed in general 
practice. 


PEDIATRICS 


The Use of Chromatin Sex Determinations in the 
Assessment of Fertility and Intersex Infants. J. A. 
Epstein, D. K. Briggs and H. S. Kupperman. Fertil. 
& Steril. 9:521-532 (Nov.-Dec.) 1958 [New York]. 


The morphologic distinctions of the various 
somatic cells assign a person to one or the other 
chromatin sex, the normal male being referred to 
as “chromatin negative” and the female as “chro- 
matin positive.” The essential difference between 
chromatin-positive cells and chromatin-negative 
cells is that in the former there is an extra chro- 
matin mass associated with the nucleus. Sex diag- 
nosis from the oral mucosal smear and skin biopsy 
is based on the difference in the number of cells 
showing the extra chromatin mass associated with 
the nucleus. In the male less than 4% of the cells 
show this piece of chromatin, whereas in the female 
more than 20% show it. In the blood smear, a single 
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chromatin mass (“drumstick”) on the polymorpho- 
nuclear neutrophils indicates a chromatin-positive 
person. There is no drumstick in a normal male; 
the diagnosis of a male or chromatin-negative per- 
son depends not on a low number of chromatin 
masses but on their absolute absence. Since many 
persons were found, both normal and abnormal, 
with as few as 1 or 2 drumsticks to every 500 cells, 
it is quite possible that a blood smear can be taken 
from one of these persons, 500 cells examined, and 
no drumsticks found. This might lead to a mistaken 
diagnosis of genetic male. However, by paying at- 
tention to the nonstalked masses of chromatin, to 
which Davidson and Smith gave the name of “ses- 
sile nodules,” the authors found that a preliminary 
examination of 500 cells gives the important clue 
to sex diagnosis, by revealing either some sessile 
nodules or some drumsticks in chromatin-positive 
patients. 

The authors report on 4 patients, 2 adults and 2 
infants, in whom this technique of chromatin sex 
determination was used and in whom the chromatin 
sex studies were of value in guiding clinical man- 
agement and assessing the reproductive potential. 
One of the adults was a 34-year-old man with a 
history of azoospermia of 9 years’ duration. Libido 
was adequate. The patient shaved daily and had 
normal male distribution of hair. There was mod- 
erate bilateral true and false gynecomastia with 
some hyperpigmentation of the areolas. The penis 
was normal in size; both testes were unusually 
small, and the prostate was poorly developed. A 
diagnosis of gonadal dysgenesis (Klinefelter’s syn- 
drome) was made. On the basis of a positive chro- 
matin pattern and the associated findings, further 
attempts at unraveling the infertility problem in 
this patient were believed unwarranted. The second 
adult patient was a 24-year-old woman with 
primary amenorrhea and absent secondary sex 
characteristics, in whom a diagnosis of gonadal 
dysgenesis (Turner's syndrome) had been made. 
Her chromatin sex pattern was negative. The pa- 
tient responded to cyclic estrogen and progesterone 
therapy with development of secondary sex char- 
acteristics. The advantage of the chromatin sex 
determinations in this patient was not only to 
emphasize the futility of any aspirations for fer- 
tility but also to make the physician aware of the 
need for appropriate substitution therapy in such 
a patient in order to achieve adequate development 
of secondary sex characteristics. 

Cases of intersex were presented by the 2 infants, 
aged 3 weeks and 7 months respectively. The find- 
ing of a positive chromatin pattern in the 3-week- 
old infant was of considerable help, along with 
17-ketesteroid-excretion studies, in substantiating 
the diagnosis of pseudohermaphroditism due to 
adrenal hyperplasia. In the older infant with no 
significant history other than the indeterminate sex 
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organs (with a small phallic structure and an empty, 
poorly developed scrotal sac) noted since birth, the 
female chromatin sex pattern proved to be of ines- 
timable value in deciding the eventual sexual and 
social behavior of the infant. In view of the unlike- 
lihood of the patient’s ever having a functional 
phallus or of being a fertile male, it was felt that 
the positive chromatin pattern, together with the 
clinical status, directed the management of this 
child toward assuming a feminine role in society. 
Once the chromatin sex has been determined, it is 
possible to tell the parents whether the patient is 
likely to be fertile in the chosen anatomic sex. Thus, 
if the female sex has been chosen for an infant, but 
the chromatin sex study shows that the child is 
chromatin-negative, it can be stated categorically 
that the child will be sterile. 


A Staphylococcus Type-80 Epidemic in a Maternity 
Hospital Illustrating Some Special Features. M. C. 
Timbury, T. S. Wilson, J. G. P. Hutchison and 
A. D. T. Govan. Lancet 2:1081-1084 (Nov. 22) 1958 
[London]. 


The authors report an outbreak of infection due 
to Staphylococcus pyogenes var. aureus which 
occurred among infants in the Royal Maternity 
Hospital in Glasgow. The exceptionally virulent 
phage-type 80 of Staph. pyogenes var. aureus was 
first isolated on Nov. 19, 1957, from a submandibu- 
lar abscess in a baby transferred to the sick-nursery 
from one of the units of the maternity hospital in 
which the infants normally stayed beside their 
mothers’ beds in the postnatal wards. Thereafter, 
until the hospital was closed 6 weeks later, on Jan. 
4, 1958, the phage-type 80 strain caused 14 of the 
18 infections appearing in the sick-nursery. During 
the epidemic period the incidence of all staphylo- 
coccic infections among the infants was 11%; the 
figure for infection due to type 80 was 8%. The 
infections were serious in 9 of the 18 infected in- 
fants, and all the serious infections were due to 
type 80. Five of the 9 babies who had serious in- 
fections died. A total of 8 deaths were associated 
with the epidemic. 

When the hospital was closed, nasal swabs were 
taken from 475 members of the medical, nursing, 
administrative, and domestic staffs; 38% were found 
to carry Staph. pyogenes var. aureus in the nose, 
but only 3 persons (0.6%) harbored the epidemic 
strain. Staph. pyogenes var. aureus was isolated 
from many samples obtained from dust from floors, 
curtains, screens, blankets, furniture, and equip- 
ment, but type 80 was found once only. Thus, the 
nasal carriage rate of type 80 among the staff and 
the rate of colonization of the hospital environment 
were remarkably low. Of 99 babies who were dis- 
charged from the hospital when it was closed, 
infections developed shortly afterward at home in 
21 (21%). Only 4 of these infections caused by 
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staphylococci acquired in the hospital were due to 
type 80. This was in striking contrast to the distinct 
predominance of type 80 in infections in the hos- 
pital, but was in accord with the type-80 nasal 
carriage rate found among infants in the hospital. 
Ten of the 12 strains other than type 80 which were 
isolated were penicillin-resistant, indicating that 
they too were probably acquired in the hospital. 
This finding suggests that, even in the absence of 
the epidemic strain, hospital-acquired staphylococci 
would still be giving rise to a considerable amount 
of infection. Babies known to have carried or to 
have been infected with type 80 were visited 4 
months after discharge from hospital. There was no 
indication that the epidemic strain tended to per- 
sist unduly in the noses of these children. 

Follow-up surveys are essential to determine the 
true extent of staphylococcic infection acquired in 
maternity hospitals. Serious staphylococcic infec- 
tion appearing among infants after discharge should 
be reported to the local health authority and the 
hospital in which they were born. In attempting to 
solve the problem of infection in maternity hos- 
pitals, one of the first necessary steps is to discover 
by systematic inquiry into individual outbreaks the 
full extent of neonatal hospital-acquiring staphylo- 
coccic disease as well as the phage-type and the 
possible source of the infection. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Industrial Thallium Intoxication. E. M. Richeson. 
Indust. Med. 27:607-619 (Dec.) 1958 [Chicago]. 


The author reports on 15 men who were em- 
ployed by an Ohio plant engaged in the separation 
of industrial diamonds from abrasives. One step in 
the process depended on differential separation of 
the diamonds from certain minerals by gravity in 
varying concentrations of solutions of organic 
thallium salts. All but 3 of the men had complaints 
which may have resulted from their exposure to 
the organic thallium salts for periods up to 7% years. 
A diagnosis of thallium intoxication was eventually 
made in 6. The chief complaints were abdominal 
pain, fatigue, weight loss, pain in the legs, and 
nervous irritability. A diagnosis of appendicitis was 
originally made in 3 of the men, and 2 of them were 
subjected to surgical treatment. Albuminuria oc- 
curred in 3 patients, and hematuria in 1. One 
patient had abnormal results from the liver function 
test, and elevated cerebrospinal glucose and pro- 
tein levels were observed in one patient. The blood 
pressure of a 22-year-old man was elevated during 
his hospitalization for an appendectomy but re- 
turned to normal within one month. He returned 
to work with thallium for another 3 years; during 
the last 8 months his blood pressure remained 
elevated and after 4 years in another occupation 
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was still abnormally high. He had, however, a 
history of having had on a single occasion a slightly 
elevated blood pressure before his first exposure to 
thallium. 

Thallium intoxication can present diagnostic diffi- 
culties, especially if the history does not reveal any 
contact with the metal. This is true in early cases 
of chronic poisoning, because subjective symptoms 
are not necessarily accompanied by clinical signs 
or positive laboratory findings. There is no ade- 
quate information on certain laboratory tests to 
ascertain which would be the most useful aids in 
establishing a differential diagnosis. Urinary excre- 
tion of thallium is rare in unexposed persons, but 
no relationship between excretion rate and either 
exposure or the appearance of symptoms has been 
established. Two of the patients with thallium in- 
toxication were treated with dimercaprol (BAL); 
this agent did not effect prompt relief of symptoms 
in these 2 patients and apparently did not mate- 
rially alter the urinary excretion rate in the patient 
from whom such data were available. 


Cancer of the Lung and Nose in Nickel Workers. 
R. Doll. Brit. J. Indust. Med. 15:217-223 (Oct.) 
1958 [London]. 


In 1949 the Minister of Pensions and National 
Insurance of Great Britain classified cancer of the 
lung and cancer of the nose as industrial diseases 
when they occurred among certain classes of 


workers engaged in the refining of nickel. Data 
were collected from the records of deaths in dis- 
tricts in which workers at a nickel refinery lived. 
From the ratio of deaths attributed to lung cancer 
to deaths from causes other than cancer of the lung 
and nose among the other men resident in the same 
area, an estimate was made of the number of lung 
cancer deaths which would be expected to have 
occurred among men employed in 4 specified occu- 
pational groups. During the years 1948-1956, there 
were 139 deaths from “other causes” among nickel 
workers and 48 from lung cancer; the expected 
number of lung cancer deaths among them was 9.9. 
The excess did not appear to be due to a bias in 
favor of diagnosing lung cancer among_ nickel 
workers, and it is concluded that during 1948-1956 
the risk of nickel workers dying of the disease was 
approximately 5 times “normal.” 

During 1948-1956, 13 deaths among nickel 
workers were due to cancer of the nose. An estimate 
based upon the national mortality data suggested 
that the expected number of deaths was less than 
(0.1 and that the nickel workers’ risk of dying of the 
disease was approximately 150 times “normal.” 
Comparison of the data for 1938-1947 with those 
for 1948-1956 provided no evidence of any substan- 
tial change in the annual number of deaths due to 
these specific diseases. There was, however, an 
increase in the average age at which death oc- 
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curred, and no excess in mortality was apparent for 
those under 50 years of age. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to believe that the hazard has been largely or 
completely removed in the last 35 years. The total 
number of deaths which are now known to have 
occurred among British nickel workers from cancer 
of the lung and nose are, respectively, 126 and 62. 


THERAPEUTICS 


Preliminary Observations on the Treatment of 
Postirradiation Hematopoietic Depression in Man 
by the Infusion of Stored Autogenous Bone Mar- 
row. N. B. Kurnick, A. Montano, J. C. Gerdes and 
B. H. Feder. Ann. Int. Med. 49:973-986 (Nov.) 1958 
[Lancaster, Pa.]. 


The authors report on 2 men, aged 36 and 62 
years, with carcinoma of the testes and with renal 
carcinoma associated with pulmonary metastases, 
in whom irradiation therapy was proposed and 
whose diagnostic bone marrow aspirates revealed 
no infiltration. Before the institution of roentgeno- 
therapy, bone marrow was collected from the 
sternum and iliac crests and preserved by freezing 
with the aid of the Polge technique. The cells were 
stored in a dry-ice chest for periods varying 
from 14 days to 2 months, during which the pa- 
tients received roentgenotherapy to the entire 
torso. The stored diluted bone marrow specimens, 
which revealed about 80% of the cells to be viable, 
were infused intravenously after the irradiation. 
Serial bone marrow examinations revealed severely 
hypoplastic marrow at the end of roentgenotherapy, 
followed by progressive increase in active centers 
in both patients on the 3 occasions of marrow in- 
fusion after roentgenotherapy, the first patient re- 
ceiving 2 such infusions. Since on rare occasions 
spontaneous recovery from hematopoietic depres- 
sion may occur, it cannot be concluded that the 
response in the hematological picture in these 2 
patients was due to the infusion of the autogenous 
bone marrow. It can, however, be said with cer- 
tainty that the infusion of the bone marrow was 
innocuous and did not interfere with rapid bone 
marrow recovery, and that it may have been re- 
sponsible for it. 

The storage in a viable state of bone marrow 
permits reinfusion of autogenous marrow after 
hematopoietic depression, which has occurred after 
irradiation therapy in patients who are to undergo 
extensive roentgenotherapy. No problem of im- 
munological reaction, such as occurs with homolo- 
gous transplants, is concerned. The method has 
particular application for patients with potentially 
curable malignancies requiring extensive, rapid 
roentgen-ray irradiation. Such patients are often 
deprived of adequate therapy because of the hema- 
topoietic depression. The authors felt encouraged 
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to continue the bone marrow infusion method, 
and in an addendum they report on 2 additional 
patients who were given infusions of stored auto- 
genous bone marrow. The results showed repopula- 
tion of the bone marrow within 2 to 4 weeks. A 
group of patients who had less severe bone marrow 
depression were followed without reinfusion of 
their stored bone marrows. Serial bone marrow 
aspirates in these patients revealed persistent hy- 
poplasia 2 to 9 months after completion of the 
irradiation therapy. 


Experience with Reserpine (Serpasil) and Per- 
phenazine (Trilafon) in Acute Alcoholic Intoxica- 
tions and Alcoholic Psychosis. O. Kofman. Canad. 
M. A. J. 79:988-991 (Dec. 15) 1958 [Toronto]. 


The author reports experiences in the treatment 
of 163 alcoholic patients in the acute stage who 
were given reserpine (Serpasil) and 114 others who 
were treated with perphenazine (Trilafon), an 
amino derivative of chlorphenothiazine, during 
1955-1958 in the Toronto General Hospital. As a 
control series, the effects of treatment of the reser- 
pine-treated group were compared with a group of 
500 patients previously treated under similar cir- 
cumstances with intravenously administered insulin 
and dextrose. On admission, the patients in the 
first group received 2.5 mg. of reserpine intramus- 
cularly. A further 2.5 mg. was given in 1 hour and 
again routinely in 6 hours if the patient was still 
restless. Further amounts were used if the patient 
remained unsettled. After this, the patient was 
given either 0.25 or 0.50 mg. of reserpine by mouth 
4 times each day. None of the patients with de- 
lirium tremens treated in this manner retained their 
hallucinations beyond a 36-hour period; they were 
usually symptom-free on the second or the third 
day. The major side-effect of resperine therapy was 
a significant drop in blood pressure, which occurred 
in 26 of the 163 patients. 

Fifty-five patients of the second group were 
given 5 mg. of perphenazine (1 cc. intramuscularly) 
on admission. This dose was repeated in 1 hour 
and again in 3 hours. Most patients received 15 to 
20 mg. intramuscularly within 4 to 6 hours. This 
was followed by oral administration in a dose of 
4 mg. every 6 hours. The remaining 59 patients 
were given a higher dose of perphenazine, namely, 
10 mg. administered intramuscularly when treat- 
ment was instituted; this dose was repeated after 
one hour, and thereafter 5 mg. was given as neces- 
sary. The drug was particularly well tolerated, and 
no significant side-effects were observed. Perphena- 
zine therapy appears to be more effective and 
satisfactory than reserpine or any of the other treat- 
ments that have been used by the author, including 
insulin and dextrose. The ease of administration, 
as well as the relative ease of nursing care, are 
valuable features. Although some of the patients 
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remained tremulous after treatment, in general, 
they tended to improve rather rapidly within 12 to 
24 hours, which period could be compared favor- 
ably witlfthe experience with insulin and dextrose 
as well as reserpine. 


Reserpine Treatment of Hyperthyroidism: Prelimi- 
nary Report. A. M. de Andino and F. Ramos- 
Morales. Bol. Asoc. méd. Puerto Rico 50:267-276 
(Aug.) 1958 (In English) [Santurce]. 


Seven women and a man, between the ages of 
23 and 44 years, with hyperthyroidism were treated 
with reserpine as a sole therapeutic agent at the 
endocrine clinic of San Juan City Hospital. Clinical 
symptoms had appeared during periods ranging 
from 2 months to 4 years before hospitalization; 
they were severe in 4 cases and mild in 3. Three 
of the patients had been given methimazole (Tapa- 
zole) over periods of 2 weeks to 7 months, but this 
drug had been withdrawn on account of intoler- 
ance or because of lack of therapeutic results. On 
hospitalization, all the patients reported loss of 
weight which varied between 3 and 15 kg. (7 and 
33 Ib.). There was an increase in the basal metabo- 
lic rate and the 24-hour test of radioiodine (I'*’) in- 
take. Reserpine was administered by mouth in daily 
doses of 0.4 to 1.0 mg. in 3 or 4 fractional doses over 
periods ranging from 3 weeks to 2 years. The drug 
was well tolerated by all the patients but one who 
complained about constant nasal congestion, which 
disappeared on diminuation of the dose. In most of 
the patients the body weight became normal or ex- 
ceeded the normal figures during the course of 
treatment. The results were excellent in 5 patients, 
fair in 2, and poor in 1. 

In the 5 patients with excellent results, the symp- 
toms disappeared and the pulse and basal metabo- 
lic rate became normal after 2 or 3 months of 
treatment with reserpine. The 24-hour test of I'*' 
intake became normal after 8 to 19 months. The 
goiter disappeared completely within a period 
which required from 7 months to 2 years of treat- 
ment. One of the patients in this group had a re- 
mission of long duration, during which she became 
pregnant and gave birth to a normal child. This 
is the first case of pregnancy and delivery at full 
term during a long remission, brought about by 
treatment of hyperthyroidism with reserpine, which 
has been published in the literature. The 2 patients 
who had a fair response to reserpine therapy were 
treated for only a short period (20 and 30 days 
respectively). The patient in whom the response to 
reserpine was poor had received the drug for a 
sufficient length of time (185 days), but she had 
previously failed to respond to Tapazole in daily 
doses of 40 mg. for 7 months and was considered a 
therapeutic failure. Hyperthyroidism in this case 
was eventually controlled by the administration 
of I'*' in the therapeutic dose of 4 mc. The satis- 
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factory results obtained in 7 of these cases seem 
to justify the use of reserpine in the treatment of 
hyperthyroidism in a larger number of patients. 


Diamidinodiphenylamine Dihydrochloride in the 
Treatment of a Histoplasmosis Case. V. H. Stapff 
and J. E. Mockinnon. An. Fac. med. Montevideo 
43:116-121 (May-Aug.) 1958 (In Spanish) [Monte- 
video, Uruguay]. 


A 46-year-old man was hospitalized at the Hos- 
pital de Clinicas of the University of Montevideo, 
complaining of an illness of 3 months’ duration. 
Besides asthenia and a loss in weight of 12 kg. 
(26 Ib.), he exhibited extensive buccal and oropha- 
ryngeal ulcerations which caused acute pain when 
speaking or eating or during deglutition. He com- 
plained of moderate fever and chronic bronchitis 
with occasional cough. Roentgen-ray examination 
of the chest showed bilateral infiltration of the 
lungs (though mainly of the left lung) without 
cavitation. Histological examination of the sputum 
revealed tubercle bacilli, and inoculation of this 
sputum into guinea pigs caused tuberculosis. A 
biopsy of the oropharyngeal ulcerated region and 
cultures showed Histoplasma capsulatum; but inoc- 
ulation of the biopsy material into guinea pigs did 
not produce tuberculosis. The intradermal reac- 
tion with histoplasmin was weakly postive; the 
tuberculin skin reaction was positive. A diagnosis 
of oropharyngeal histoplasmosis and of pulmonary 
tuberculosis associated with pulmonary histoplas- 
mosis was made. 

The treatment consisted of intravenous injections 
of diamidinodiphenylamine dihydrochloride, in 
daily doses of 150 to 250 mg. in 2 series of 11 and 10 
injections, respectively, with an interval of 22 days 
between the injection series. The total dose of the 
drug given was 4.6 Gm. The oropharyngeal ulcera- 
tions healed and disappeared within 14 days, the 
satisfactory results obtained becoming more evi- 
dent after discontinuation of treatment. An 8-month 
follow-up of the patient showed that there was no 
recurrence of the oropharyngeal lesions and that 
there was no further development of either the 
mild bilateral tuberculosis or the histoplasmosis 
lesions in the lungs. 


PATHOLOGY 


A Retrospective Study of Lung Cancer in Women. 
W. Haenszel, M. B. Shimkin and N. Mantel. J. Nat. 
Cancer Inst. 21:825-842 (Nov.) 1958 [Washington, 
D.C]. 


Data on smoking habits, complemented by data 
on age, race, occupation, marital status, and child- 
bearing history, were obtained from 29 institutions 
which had conducted interviews of 158 women 
with pulmonary carcinoma. Epidermoid carcinoma 
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was present in 42 patients, adenocarcinoma in 56, 
and undifferentiated carcinoma in 60. A retrospec- 
tive investigation revealed that smoking was the 
largest and only statistically significant item asso- 
ciated with pulmonary carcinoma in this series. The 
highest risks of epidermoid and undifferentiated 
types of carcinoma appeared among women using 
more than one package of cigarettes a day as com- 
pared with those who never smoked. The risks 
were higher for occasional smokers and those who 
had discontinued smoking than for nonsmokers. 
The scale of relative risks, according to intensity 
of cigarette use, was greater for those with epider- 
moid and undifferentiated carcinomas than for 
those with adenocarcinomas. No clear correlation 
between adenocarcinoma and smoking appeared to 
exist in these patients. Inasmuch as coffee use was 
included as a control item in this study, only a 
slight effect, or hardly any, of coffee drinking 
could be attached to the estimation of relative 
risks for lung carcinoma. There were no marked 
risk differences between white-collar workers and 
non-white-collar workers. No significant effects 
were found for marital status, pregnancy history, 
or race. The findings of this study revealed that no 
sex-linked factor peculiar to lung cancer need be 
postulated to account for the results on nonsmokers. 


Gynecomastia: The Origins of Mammary Swelling 
in the Male: An Analysis of 406 Patients with 
Breast Hypertrophy, 525 with Testicular Tumors, 
and 13 with Adrenal Neoplasms. N. Treves. Cancer 
11:1083-1102 (Nov.-Dec.) 1958 [Philadelphia]. 


Gynecomastia in the male was observed in 406 
patients admitted to the breast service, department 
of surgery, Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases, New York, during the 23 years between 
1932 and 1955. In addition to the data from this 
service, the histories of patients from the urologic 
service of Memorial Center were analyzed for the 
incidence of genecomastia, including 525 patients 
with testicular tumors and 13 with adrenal neo- 
plasms. Reviewing the cases of the 406 patients, 
the author says that the constant increase in the 
number of patients with gynecomastia, observable 
during each successive 5-year period, reflects not 
an actual increase but rather an increased cancer 
consciousness. The number of patients analyzed 
does not reflect the actual incidence of gyneco- 
mastia in that many individuals take no notice of 
unilateral or bilateral swelling of the breasts. 

Gynecomastia occurred predominantly during 
puberty and adolescence, with a second highest 
incidence during the “male climacteric” years. The 
lesion was predominantly unilateral except when 
produced by testicular or adrenal neoplasms; nodes 
were enlarged in about one-third of the patients. 
The location of the mass was usually central (the 
lesion in male breast cancer is usually excentric). 
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Nipple abnormality was rare. Trauma was recalled 
by 14% of the patients; 24% of the patients were 
found to have, or to have had, endocrine disorders, 
including general endocrine imbalance and _ pitui- 
tary, thyroid, testicular, and prostatic disorders. 
Breast cancer did not develop in any of the pa- 
tients in whom there was a previously recorded or 
a concomitant diffuse breast hypertrophy. Of the 
406 patients, 260 were adequately followed. Of the 
136 untreated patients, 115 had complete clinical 
regression (85%). Among the group that was ob- 
served clinically, 6 treated patients and 21 un- 
treated showed no change. Of 124 treated patients 
(surgery, testosterone therapy, or both), 117 showed 
satisfactory results (94%). The high figures reflect 
the fact that the untreated patients were those with 
mild disease or those who were expected to re- 
cover spontaneously without treatment. 

The study of patients with testicular tumors re- 
vealed a 10% incidence of gynecomastia. There was 
a similar incidence associated with benign testicu- 
lar abnormalities. When associated with malignant 
testicular tumors, gynecomastia was usually bilat- 
eral and irreversible (regression did not follow 
orchiectomy). Of the 13 patients with tumors of 
the adrenal gland, 11 had tumors of the cortex 
and 2 of the medulla. Gynecomastia did not occur 
in the 2 patients with tumors of the adrenal medul- 
la, but 6 of the 11 patients with malignant adreno- 
cortical tumors had bilateral gynecomastia. 

While endocrine imbalance is considered the 
dominant etiological factor of gynecomastia, other 
conditions that may cause gynecomastia are nutri- 
tional deficiencies, administration of estrogen or 
androgen for therapeutic purposes, liver disease, 
and testicular, adrenal, or hypophysial tumors. 
Trauma calls attention to but does not cause gyne- 
comastia. Gynecomastia occurs as a benign lesion 
that not infrequently will regress spontaneously. 
Preponderantly of endocrine origin, its importance 
rests primarily upon the fact that it may be asso- 
ciated with other important and serious concomi- 
tant medical problems. Any unexplained gyneco- 
mastia, especially bilateral, indicates the necessity 
for thorough and extensive diagnostic studies. 


Effects of Anthihypertensive Treatment on the 
Evolution of the Renal Lesions in Malignant Neph- 
rosclerosis. L. J. McCormack, J. E. Béland, R. E. 
Schneckloth and A. C. Corcoran. Am. J. Path. 
34:1011-1021 (Nov.-Dec.) 1958 [Ann Arbor, Mich]. 


Malignant nephrosclerosis is nearly always as- 
sociated with severe, persistent elevation of resting 
diastolic arterial pressure and with other symptoms 
and signs of the syndrome of malignant hyperten- 
sion. If treatment does not restore arterial pressure 
to normal levels, the course of the disease is usually 
marked by rapidly progressing renal failure; this 
terminates in death of some 80% of patients within 
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one year of the onset and of virtually all by the 
end of 5 years. It has been demonstrated that re- 
missions of this syndrome can be brought about by 
a variety of measures—lumbodorsal sympathec- 
tomy, treatment with bacterial pyrogens or tissue 
extracts, and (during the past 6 years) the adminis- 
tration of one of a variety of potent antihyperten- 
sive drugs that have in common the capacity to 
lower diastolic arterial pressure. There have been 
reports indicating that the treatment of malignant 
hypertension with potent antihypertensive drugs 
greatly alters the evolution of renal vascular lesions 
in this disease. 

The authors studied the lesions in sections pro- 
cured from kidneys of 100 patients who had had 
malignant nephrosclerosis and on whom autopsies 
were performed. Nineteen of these had been under 
treatment with antipressor drugs. Treated patients, 
especially those who had been under therapy for 
long periods of time, almost always exhibited re- 
mission and healing of the acute arteriolar lesions 
—thrombosis, thrombonecrosis, and glomerular ne- 
crosis. These patients also showed a noteworthy 
alteration in the nature of the vascular disease. 
Large and medium-sized renal arteries revealed 
subintimal fibroplasia with progression to occlusion 
in some vessels. It is this lesion which presumably 
leads to the slowly progressive renal failure which 
was the cause of death in a majority of the treated 
patients in the group. The observations substantiate 
the clinical inference that patients with therapeu- 
tically induced remission of malignant hypertension 
exhibit an increased incidence of arteriosclerosis 
and its complications. This presumably reflects the 
damage inflicted upon the arteries during the pre- 
treatment period of uncontrolled hypertension. The 
lesions observed in treated patients correspond to 
those encountered in hypertensive rats receiving a 
potent antipressor agent. 


A Study of Arsenic in Regular-Sized Unfiltered and 
Filtered Cigarettes. R. H. Holland, R. H. Wilson, 
A. R. Acevedo and others. Cancer 11:1115-1118 
(Nov-Dec.) 1958 [Philadelphia]. 


The authors point out that it is now generally 
agreed that arsenic is carcinogenic to man. In 1947 
Neubauer reported 143 medicinal and 24 occupa- 
tional arsenical cancers. In 1956 Hueper was able 
to compile 23 cases of carcinoma of the lung, re- 
corded during the preceding 75 years, in which 
arsenic was considered to be the occupational car- 
cinogen. More recently, Roth found 12 lung cancers 
in autopsies on 27 vineyard workers who had used 
arsenical sprays. Lull and Wallach reported a lung 
cancer mortality rate among males of 145.7, 48.6, 
and 46.3 per 100,000 population, respectively, in 
3 copper-mining-and-smelting counties in Montana. 
The authors also show that the arsenic content of 
regular-sized, unfiltered American cigarettes has 
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increased from 7.5 .o 30.0 ppm in 1932-1933 to 
42.5 to 52.0 ppm in 1957, an increase of 200 to 
600%. Two kinds of Turkish cigarettes and one kind 
of low-nicotine cigarettes contained 8.2, 6.3, and 
10.8 ppm of arsenic, respectively, in 1957. This in- 
crease in the arsenic content of cigarette tobaccos 
in the past 25 years is attributable to the use of 
arsenic insecticides. 

Because of the recent trend toward smoking 
filtered cigarettes, a study of the effectiveness of 
filters in removing arsenic from the puffed smoke 
was carried out. Seven leading brands of filtered 
cigarettes were tested as to the arsenic content of 
the cigarette and filter prior to smoking and of the 
filter, butt, and ash after smoking. The distribution 
of arsenic in smoking the average, regular-sized, 
unfiltered cigarette that contains 45 mcg. of arsenic 
as arsenic trioxide is shown in a diagram. After the 
cigarette is smoked, 14 mcg. of the arsenic is in the 
butt, 15 meg. in the ashes, and 16 mcg., or 35.5% of 
the total, is volatilized in smoke. It has also been 
estimated that, when two-thirds of an average-sized, 
unfiltered cigarette is consumed, 4.95 meg. of ar- 
senic trioxide will be inhaled. A study of the effec- 
tiveness of cigarette filters in removing arsenic from 
the puffed smoke indicates that only 0.5 to 1.9 meg. 
of the arsenic in the puffed smoke is removed by 


the filter. Although the evidence linking the arsenic 


in cigarette smoke with lung cancer is highly sug- 
gestive, it is felt that a sober approach to the prob- 


lem with clinical and laboratory studies is needed 
to prove or disprove the hypothesis. 


RADIOLOGY 


Intravenous Angiocardiographies: An Analysis of 
660 Cases. A. Castellanos, O. Garcia and E. Gon- 
zalez. Acta radiol. 50:261-272 (Sept.) 1958 (In 
English) [Stockholm]. 


Intravenous angiocardiography utilizing a super- 
ficial vein of the upper or lower extremity was 
carried out in 660 patients in Havana, Cuba. Most 
of the patients were children; 190 were less than 
1 year old, and 180 were between the ages of 1 and 
2 years. The number of patients decreased sharply 
in the age group between 11 and 12 years; only 30 
patients between the ages of 20 and 30 years under- 
went intravenous angiocardiography, and none of 
the patients subjected to this examination was 
older than 40 years. The volume of the contrast 
medium injected varied most frequently between 
1.1 and 1.5 ce. per kilogram of body weight. Larger 
doses were administered in selected patients after 
due consideration of the topography of the vessel 
through which the injection was to be made, the 
concentration of the contrast medium, the size of 
the heart, and the clinical state of the patient. The 
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left basilic vein was used most frequently. This is 
explained by the fact that cardiac catheterization 
preceded the angiocardiography. The 2 jugular 
veins were used in 180 children; the jugular vein is 
the vessel of choice in infants, aged less than one 
year, because of the short distance between the 
site of the injection and the right cardiac chambers. 
The injection time was recorded in 538 patients, 
and in 463 of these the injection was made in one 
second or less. i.e., within the time generally con- 
sidered best for obtaining the most satisfactory 
results. A concentration of 70% contrast medium 
was used in 647 (98%) of the 660 patients. Sodium 
acetrizoate (Urokon) was employed in 339 patients 
and iodopyracet (Diodrast) concentrated in 312 pa- 
tients. A Castellanos no. 10 cannula was used in 
6.3% of the patients and a Castellanos no. 12 in 
33%. 

There were 44 slight, medium, and serious side- 
reactions, most of which were the result of toxicity 
of, and hypersensitivity to, the chemicals employed 
as contrast mediums. Allergic effects characterized 
by coryza and urticarial rash were observed in 4 
patients. Death resulted from angiocardiography 
in 6 patients, representing a mortality rate of less 
than 1%. Three of these 6 patients had an extreme 
degree of tetralogy of Fallot, 1 had a three-cham- 
bered heart, 1 had fibroelastosis, and 1 had total 
transposition of the great vessels with auricular 
fibrillation. Five of these 6 patients were less than 
16 months old, and the one patient with marked 
auricular fibrillation was 17 years old. Every one of 
the infants who died was cyanotic. Four rules 
must be followed in the performance of intrave- 
nous angiocardiography: 1. The injection should be 
made into the veins nearest the heart. 2. The 
highest possible concentration and the smallest 
volume of contrast medium should be used. 3. The 
contrast medium should be injected as rapidly as 
possible. 4. The largest cannula consistent with the 
vein chosen for the injection should be employed. 
Intravenous angiocardiography, as opposed to car- 
diac catheterization, remains the method of choice 
for providing correct and complete diagnostic in- 
formation in pediatric cardiology. 


Results of Roentgen Treatment of Acromegaly: A 
Clinical Review. B. Arner, M. Lindgren and B. 
Lindqvist. Acta endocrinol. 29:575-586 (Dec.) 
1958 (In English) [Copenhagen]. 


The course of acromegaly is unpredictable, for 
which reason caution must be exercised in the 
evaluation of the effect of treatment. For many 
years symptoms of compression of the optic nerve 
have been, and still are, an indication for operation. 
However, most neurosurgeons regard patients with 
acromegaly as poor operative risks because of the 
danger of hemorrhage in the operative field. It is 
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possible that the modified transnasal approach, de- 
scribed in 1956, might reduce the risks attending 
hypophysectomy. It is also possible that ultrahard 
radiation and the stereotactic technique will make 
it possible to deliver hitherto unattainable doses 
to the hypophysis. There is reason to expect that 
more radical methods will control those symptoms 
of acromegaly due to hormonal hyperfunction of 
the hypophysis, but these results can only be 
achieved at the price of panhypopituitarism. Ad- 
vances made during the last decade in endocrinol- 
ogy have now provided good substitution therapy. 

It was against this background that the authors 
reviewed in 1954-1955 the records of 20 patients 
with acromegaly treated during the period from 
1922 to 1953 by roentgen-ray irradiation only. 
Nineteen patients had no symptom of compression 
of the optic nerves; one patient had a large visual- 
field defect which was considerably diminished by 
roentgen-ray treatment. This therapy was accom- 
panied by a certain regression of swelling of the 
soft tissues in the parts of the body involved; no 
regression was observed in the acromegalic growth 
disorders of the skeleton. In none of the cases was 
it necessary to operate because of optic nerve com- 
plications during the later course of the disease. 
The late prognosis as to life was good in the pres- 
ent material, and there was no excessive morbid- 
itv from cardiovascular disease. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


The Serum Trihydroxy-Dihydroxy Bile Acid Ratio 
in Liver and Biliary Tract Disease. J. B. Carey Jr. 
J. Clin. Invest. 37:1494-1503 (Nov.) 1958 [New 
York]. 


Serum bile acid determinations (chiefly cholic 
acid) have been of little value in the study of hepa- 
tobiliary disorders. There has been no agreement 
concerning either the quantity or the nature of 
the bile acids alleged to be present in normal serum. 
More recently studies showed that bile acids are 
demonstrable by paper chromatography in most 
normal human serums and that these acids are 
the same as those in bile and occur in approximate- 
ly the same relative proportions. The author de- 
scribes a quantitative method for the simultane- 
ous differential determination of serum trihydroxy 
and dihydroxy bile acids. Normal values were es- 
tablished for healthy subjects. The author found 
that the serum concentrations of either the trihy- 
droxy or the dihydroxy bile acids were commonly 
elevated in patients with hepatobiliary disease, and 
although this information was not especially help- 
ful, it became apparent that the ratio of the 2 main 
bile acid types often separated the patients into 2 
groups. Those with predominantly hepatocellular 
injury had a trihydroxy-dihydroxy ratio of less than 
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1, whereas those with obstructive jaundice usually 
had a ratio of greater than 1. The dihydroxy acids 
predominated in the serum of patients with Laen- 
nec’s cirrhosis, whereas patients with obstructive 
jaundice tended to have higher concentrations of 
trihydroxy acids. 

Bile acid determinations were made on serums of 
41 patients in whom the diagnosis of biliary ob- 
struction or parenchymal liver disease was con- 
firmed by laparotomy, biopsy, peritoneoscopy, or 
autopsy, and all of these are included in this report. 
It was found that with severe liver injury a dispro- 
portionate increase in the dihydroxy bile acid con- 
centration reduced the trihydroxy-dihydroxy ratio 
to less than 1. Persistence of this reversed ratio is 
frequently followed by coma, death, or both. When 
the ratio is only temporarily reversed, as with acute 
or transient liver injury, improvement or recovery 
of the patient is paralleled by a rise in the ratio 
toward a value of 1 or more. This is helpful in esti- 
mating the extent of liver injury and monitoring 
its course. With biliary obstruction, whether intra- 
hepatic or extrahepatic, the serum bile acid con- 
centrations are increased, but the ratio remains 
greater than 1. 


The Oxytalan Fiber: A Previously Undescribed 
Connective Tissue Fiber. H. M. Fullmer and R. D. 
Lillie. J. Histochem. 6:425-430 (Nov.) 1958 [Bal- 


timore]. 


Analysis of complete autopsies performed on rats, 
mice, and guinea pigs and analysis of selected hu- 
man tissues obtained from autopsy and surgical 
specimens revealed a separate connective tissue 
fiber, distinct from the collagenous, elastic, and 
reticular varieties, for which the authors coined the 
term “oxytalan fiber.” Oxytalan fibers were found 
only in the periodontal membranes, tendons, liga- 
ments, adventitia of blood vessels, connective tissue 
sheaths surrounding skin appendages, and epineu- 
rium and perineurium. They were not found in 
other connective tissues, such as normal and aging 
dermis generally, granulation tissue, and paren- 
chymatous organ stroma. Their distribution ap- 
peared to be restricted to sites where connective 
tissues are subjected to stress. 

Staining tests showed that, after peracetic acid 
oxidation, the oxytalan fibers stain with aldehyde 
fuchsin, orcein, and resorcin fuchsin; they fail to 
react with orcinol-new fuchsin and Verhoeff's stain 
for elastic tissue. The stainable material in oxytalan 
fibers is slowly removed by lysozyme, and by tes- 
ticular hyaluronidase after peracetic acid oxidation, 
and is believed to be a mucopolysaccharide. There 
is no observable effect on elastic fibers similarly 
treated. Elastase does not digest Formalin-fixed 
oxytalan fibers except after peracetic acid oxida- 
tion. A protease contaminant in elastase was noted. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Injuries and Surgical Diseases of the Ischium. By Henry 
Milch, M.D., Attending Orthopedic Surgeon, Hospital for 
Joint Diseases, New York. Cloth. $10.50. Pp. 163, with 106 
illustrations. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. (medical book department 
of Harper & Brothers), 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 1958. 


This monograph covers all phases of disabilities 
of the ischium, but is difficult to read and requires 
great concentration. The anatomy of the ischium 
and its evolutionary development makes interesting 
reading. The line drawings, however, particularly 
those of muscle origin and insertion, are difficult to 
follow. For the orientation of the reader it would 
have been much better had this been shown in color. 
The roentgenographic reproductions throughout the 
book are not good; mostly they are too dark, and it 
has been necessary for the author to use arrows to 
point out what is being described in the text. As a 
reference book on all disabilities of the ischium this 
is a worthwhile work but not a ready reference book 
for the medical student or house staff. It is appre- 
ciated that the author has brought into one volume 
all of the facts about the ischium, and he should be 
commended for the effort and interest that he has 
taken in writing the book. 


System of Ophthalmology. Edited by Sir Stewart Duke- 
Elder, G.C.F.O., M.A., LL.D. [To be in 15 volumes.] Volume 
I: The Eye in Evolution. By Sir Stewart Duke-Elder. Cloth. 
$27.50. Pp. 843, with 1,267 illustrations. C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3; Henry Kimpton 
(medical book department of Hirschfeld Brothers, Ltd.), 
134 Great Portland St., London, W. 1, England, 1958. 


This is a wondrous, factual, epic story of the 
development and evolution of the eye from the 
effect of light on the undifferentiated protoplasm 
of the ameba to the highly efficient visual sense of 
the birds. The importance of pigment as an essen- 
tial feature of photoreceptors is interestingly pre- 
sented. The description of the different functional 
characteristics of the visual apparatus of all phyla 
of the animal kingdom is fascinating. The necessary 
and multitudinous expedients adopted by an organ 
of sight to meet the requirements of environments 
as completely different as the darkness of the ocean 
and the pure light of the upper air, and habits so 
diverse as the quasi-immobility of a parasite and 
the constant activity of a bird of prey, are beauti- 
fully related. The author constantly compares the 
attributes and inefficiencies of one species of animal 
with those of another. The exigencies of nocturnal 
and diurnal vision are met by variations in the size, 
shape, and motility of the pupil and by the provi- 
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sion of a tapetum, choroidal or retinal, augmenting 
the amount of light by its mirror-like effect. Visual 
acuity is provided by the area centralis or fovea; 
stereopsis through a swing forward of the visual 
axes, the location, shape, and movement of the lens 
proper in certain fishes, and the development of 
accessory retinas in certain fishes. 

The unusual variation in color of the irises of 
birds meets the specific needs and functions of each 
species. The development of the proficient sight of 
the owl, which, even though its eye is especially 
adapted for nocturnal vision, will detect a hawk 
approaching in the daylight sky at a height at 
which it is invisible to man even though its wing 
spread might be 15 ft., is truly remarkable. The 
chapter on bioluminescence is one of the most 
captivating in the book. The author presents inter- 
esting information about and spectacular photo- 
graphs of luminous and electric organs of fish. This 
is the first time that this subject matter, which 
forms the very basis of the development and science 
of sight, has been gathered together in a single 
book. The numerous marginal sketches are a wel- 
come addition. The zoological glossary is a novel 
feature. Any student of science, biology, or oph- 
thalmology who has had the privilege of reading 
any of the author’s works before should be looking 
forward to the other volumes of this series. 


Applied Medical Library Practice. By Thomas E. Keys, 
A.B., M.A., Librarian, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. With 
chapters by Catherine Kennedy, B.S., L.S., Associate Librar- 
ian, Mayo Clinic, and Ruth M. Tews, B.S., L.S., Hospital 
Librarian, Mayo Clinic. Cloth. $10.75. Pp. 495, with illustra- 
tions. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence 
Ave., Springfield, IIl.; Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd., 
24-25 Broad St., Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen 
St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 1958. 


In this welcome addition to the files of library 
literature, the author states that the book is de- 
signed to teach the physician how to use a medical 
library for research. To this end he describes what 
is in a library, how it is arranged, how to use the 
indexes and guides to its contents, and how to 
locate the desired materials. This coverage includes 
such fields as the administration of the library and 
the cataloging of its contents. A useful chapter on 
medical indexes describes, compares, and evaluates 
the various indexes and tells how to use them to 
compile a bibliography. A later chapter teaches 
how the bibliography itself should be prepared. 
There is a good discussion of abstract journals and 
how to use them and a chapter on how to collect 
and arrange a reprint collection. Research libraries 
and private medical libraries are described. One 
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chapter lists 78 representative medical libraries in 
the United States, describing the purpose, scope, 
size, and loan policies of each. This is useful for 
physicians who have no library facilities at hand. 
Some valuable and interesting facts on the history 
of medical books and medical publishing provide 
useful reference data. A final chapter on changing 
concepts in library service gives the reader a look 
into the future. There are valuable lists of pub- 
lishers and dealers in the appendix. The style is 
extremely readable. References follow each chap- 
ter. The print is good, and the index is comprehen- 
sive. This volume furnishes, for the physician using 
a medical library, the same type of information and 
assistance that the Medical Library Association’s 
handbook of medical library practice offers for the 
librarian, but the information itself is not the same. 
It has a definite place on the bookshelf of any 
doctor, student, or librarian who has occasion to 
use the research facilities of a medical library. 


The Extra Pharmacopoeia, Martindale, Incorporating 
Squire’s Companion. Volume I. Published by direction of 
Council of Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Twenty- 
fourth edition. Cloth. 65 shillings. Pharmaceutical Press, 17 
Bloomsbury Sq., London, W. C. 1, England; [Rittenhouse 
Book Store, 1706 Rittenhouse Sq., Philadelphia 3] 1958. 


The Extra Pharmacopoeia, originally produced by 
William Martindale in 1883 and now published by 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, con- 
tains information on the drugs presently used in 
Great Britain. This edition has been entirely re- 
vised, reset, and increased in size because of the 
addition both of new drugs and of new material on 
drugs already described in previous editions. Al- 
though this edition appears only six years after the 
23rd edition, it was necessary to increase the size 
by almost 350 pages. The general section contains 
about 1,400 pages of drug descriptions listed in 
alphabetical order under English titles. It was found 
to be convenient, however, to group certain classes 
of drugs such as the sulfonamides, the barbiturates, 
and a few others. Included under the specific drugs 
are a dosage statement, a brief physical description 
of the compound including solubilities, toxic effects, 
and incompatibilities, antidotes, contraindications, 
uses, sizes available, and proprietary preparations 
containing the drug. Many of these monographs 
contain brief abstracts of pertinent literature and 
references to original articles. Also included in this 
section are supplementary lists of drugs, with pro- 
prietary preparations containing them, that are of 
interest but are not as widely used as those in the 
general list. 

The book also contains special sections on anti- 
biotics, immunological agents, and radioactive iso- 
topes. The antibiotic section, in addition to includ- 
ing the usual material on drugs, contains a discus- 
sion of the use of antibiotics in specific diseases and 
a chart on antibiotics selection. The volume includes 
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a useful therapeutic and general index. Although 
the book lists drugs used chiefly in Great Britain, 
and is based mainly on the British Pharmacopoeia 
and the British Pharmaceutical Codex, pharmaco- 
poeias of many other countries were also consulted 
and used. The book deserves wide use in the United 
States. 


An Atlas of Esophageal Motility in Health and Disease. 
By Charles F. Code, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Physiology, 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn., and others. Cloth. 
$8.50. Pp. 134, with illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell 
Scientific Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, Eng- 
land; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 
1958. 


This atlas is a record of motility studies of the 
normal and diseased esophagus. The technique of 
obtaining esophageal pressures at various levels is 
described and the instruments used are excellently 
illustrated. Tracings obtained at various levels dur- 
ing resting phases and deglutition are shown, with 
brief explanations directly under the tracings or 
on the facing page. Various representative curves 
are enlarged and the significant information they 
reveal is described and explained. The remainder 
of the book is clear and concise, including tracings 
of intraesophageal pressures in such conditions as 
achalasia, diffuse esophageal spasm, and _ sclero- 
derma. Interesting phenomena of response to 
stimuli obtained from medication are also illus- 
trated. This book should be of interest to clinicians 
and physiologists who deal with the problems of 
the gastrointestinal tract. It is admittedly limited 
in scope, although from the title one would expect 
a more comprehensive analysis of esophageal mo- 
tility. The motility in such conditions as caustic 
strictures, neoplasms, and diverticula is not shown. 


Patients, Physicians and Illness: Sourcebook in Behavioral 
Science and Medicine. Edit@d by E. Gartly Jaco, Associate 
Professor of Medical Sociology, University of Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston. Cloth. $7.50. Pp. 600. Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Ill., 1958. 


This volume is put forth as a source book, an 
effort to present in compact fashion the ideas of 
various representatives of the behavioral sciences 
on different aspects of the art and science of medi- 
cine. It attempts to bridge the gap between two 
disciplines which, though still widely separated, 
have taken some steps toward rapprochement. These 
steps have been made necessary by the changes in 
the concepts of disease and in the practice of medi- 
cine. Recognition of the place of the behavioral 
sciences in medicine has been slow to come about; 
but gradually behavioral scientists are being intro- 
duced into medical school faculties and hospital 
staffs, and attention is being given to courses in 
human behavior and to the impact of cultural and 
social factors beyond the scope of the biological 
sciences on human life. 


‘ 
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The 55 short chapters in this book are written by 
63 contributors. Many of the chapters should be of 
interest to the physician and all of them to the 
medical educator and administrator, for they mark 
significantly the changing practice which seems to 
be in the offing as the population increases and as 
functional and geriatric ills occupy more of our 
attention. Also, the change in the locus of medical 
practice from the home to the physician's office 
and the hospital has led to changes in that essential 
factor in all treatment, the physician-patient rela- 
tionship. With the rise of specialization, the patient 
loses that close relationship he once had with the 
family physician and becomes fragmented and di- 
vided among various specialists. The more frag- 
mented he becomes, the more fragmentary is his 
relationship with the physician, and this change is 
becoming more marked each year. Though we may 
not like some of these changes it is wise for us to 
know about them, and this book serves a useful 
function by showing how modern medical p~ ‘tice 
looks to trained objective observers. 


Regional Ileitis. By Burrill B. Crohn, M.D., and Harry 
Yarnis, M.D. With special contributions by Richard H. Mar- 
shak, M.D., and David A. Turner, Ph.D. Second edition. 
Cloth. $7.25. Pp. 239, with 81 illustrations. Grune & Stratton, 
Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16; 99 Great Russell St., 
London, W. C. 1, England, 1958. 


The author of this monograph is the originator of 
the concept of regional ileitis as a disease entity. 
The book covers both regional ileitis and a group of 
allied granulomatous diseases occurring in other 
portions of the intestine. The literature to date is 
surveyed and the author also presents his own ex- 
tensive experience in treating over 500 patients with 
ileitis and an additional 100 with inflammatory dis- 
ease in other segments. There are valuable data on 
the natural history of the disease and the expecta- 
tion of treatment by medical and surgical means. 
Radiographic diagnosis and malabsorption are cov- 
ered in separate chapters by additional authors. In 
spite of feeble editing, the book is a valuable refer- 
ence work for gastroenterologists, surgeons, radiolo- 
gists, and others who have an interest in this puz- 
zling disease. 


Young Endeavour: Contributions to Science by Medical 
Students of the Past Four Centuries. By William Carleton 
Gibson, D.Phil., M.D., C.M., Kinsmen Professor of Neuro- 
logical Research, University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
With foreword by Sir Henry Dale, O.M. Cloth. $6.50. Pp. 
292, with illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301- 
327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill.; Blackwell Scientific 
Publications, Ltd., 24-25 Broad St., Oxford, England; Ryer- 
son Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, Canada, 1958. 


“We must,” says the author of this book, “encour- 
age enquiring minds in medicine.” In 12 chapters 
filled with lively details he tells the stories of the 
many men in the history of medicine who either 
made outstanding discoveries in their student days 
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or clearly laid the foundations when they were 
young for later discoveries. In the last chapter he 
discusses the old questions of how to prevent the 
academic atmosphere from becoming stagnant with 
orthodoxy and conformity, how to create conditions 
favorable to discovery, what it is that produces a 
scientific bent in some people even in childhood, 
and how one man could accomplish what he did 
while “living on radishes and bread and the charity 
of a hospital for incurables in Italy” while another 
subsisted on “eggs and milk and the charity of a 
pioneer hospital in Ohio.” Committees on admission 
to modern medical schools should find food for 
thought in the account of one young scapegrace 
whose mother, named Temperance, sent him off to 
college “with a Dutch liquor case containing six 
large bottles filled with various kinds of strong 
waters . . . enough to craze a whole class of young 
bacchanalians.” Was this a help or a hindrance to 
his subsequent magnificent career? This book de- 
serves to be widely read, for it should fascinate 
and inspire anyone who picks it up. 


Pediatric Methods and Standards. Editor: Fred H. Harvie, 
M.D., Associate Professor of Clinical Pediatrics, Department 
of Pediatrics, School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. Third edition. Paper. $4.50. Pp. 324, 
with illustrations. Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 6, 1958. 


This small compendium can be easily carried in 
a physician’s bag or in his pocket. It can be used as 
a quick source of information in pediatrics for the 
general practitioner. As the author rightfully states, 
the text is not intended to be all-inclusive nor to 
contain controversial subjects. For such a small 
volume it contains a tremendous amount of infor- 
mation. Laboratory procedures are described and 
this makes a unseful addition to the book. 


Poisoning: A Guide to Clinical Diagnosis and Treatment. 
By W. F. von Oettingen, M.D., Ph.D. Second edition. Cloth. 
$12.50. Pp. 627. W. B. Saunders Company, 218 W. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 5; 7 Grape St., Shaftesbury Ave., Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, England, 1958. 

This second edition of a well-known book deals 
with the practical aspects of the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of poisoning. The author has retained the 
original format but added a valuable discussion of 
the potentially dangerous side-effects of therapeutic 
agents. The material is organized under four main 
sections. Part 1 contains chapters on the classifica- 
tion and diagnosis of poisoning, medicolegal re- 
sponsibilities, emergency measures, and equipment. 
Part 2 describes pathological changes of organs and 
their functions that may be observed in a medical 
examination. Signs and symptoms, classified by 
body systems, are followed by an enumeration of 
chemicals and drugs which have been reported to 
cause such effects, biochemical and biophysical 
changes in the blood and urine and agents which 
might cause them, and laboratory tests for the 
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detection of toxic substances in the blood and urine. 
Part 3 is concerned with the rationale of treatment, 
techniques for aiding the removal or elimination of 
the toxic agent, detoxification, symptomatic treat- 
ment, and general measures for the treatment of 
aftereffects. Part 4 provides short descriptions of 
575 poisons arranged alphabetically. A synopsis of 
clinical findings and instructions for treatment are 
given under each poison along with references for 
more detailed study. This book is highly recom- 
mended for the practitioner and should be available 
as a standard reference at poison-control centers. 


Cardiovascular Sound in Health and Disease. By Victor 
A. McKusick, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine, Baltimore. Com- 
prehensive treatise, introduced by historical survey, illus- 
trated mainly by sound spectrograms (spectral phonocardio- 
grams) and supplemented by extensive bibliography, with 
section on respiratory sound. Cloth. $15. Pp. 570, with 494 
illustrations. Williams & Wilkins Company, 428 E. Preston 
St., Baltimore 2, 1958. 

The author of this monumental work has gone 
into great detail in describing how the cardiac 
sounds and murmurs are produced and how they 
can best be recorded. There is an excellent chapter 
on the stethoscope and the art and practice of 
cardiac auscultation. Phonocardiography is fully 
described, taking into account the advantages and 
limitations of various methods used. The recording 
method used by the author is known as spectral 
phonocardiography, an application of the method 
of sound spectrography developed at the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. The sound recording is usually 
first made on magnetic tape. Then a segment of 
sound is selected for analysis and played over on 
the edge of a magnetic disk. This permits repeated 
playback. Visual records of the sound can be made 
at different frequency bands for analysis. Records 
of heart sounds and murmurs have become increas- 
ingly important in recent years as part of the deter- 
mination of a patient's suitability for cardiac 
operations and also in evaluating the results of 
such operations. Variations in heart sounds and 
murmurs in a number of cardiac conditions are 
fully described, accompanied by many illustrations, 
mostly from the author's files. This excellent source 
book should be especially valuable for the cardiolo- 
gist and should be useful also to the general in- 
ternist. 


Modern Trends in Anesthesia. Edited by Frankis T. Evans, 
M.B., B.S., F.F.A.R.C.S., and T. Cecil Gray, M.D., 
F.F.A.R.C.S. Cloth. $15. Pp. 318; 13, with 30 illustrations. 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. (medical book department of Harper & 
Brothers ), 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16; Butterworth & Co. 
(Canada), Ltd., 1367 Danforth Ave., Toronto 6, Canada, 
1958. 


This publication is unlike most textbooks on anes- 
thesiology. It should be classified not as a textbook 
but rather as a series of monographs, contributed 
by 22 authors one of whom is the senior editor of 
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the book. This is definitely not a book from which to 
teach the fundamentals of anesthesia or techniques 
for its application; it is rather a collection of schol- 
arly essays on the most important phases or trends 
in anesthesia as presently practiced. The authors 
did not select anesthetists exclusively as contribu- 
tors. They have, for example, enlisted the aid of a 
psychiatrist to present an essay on hypnosis, a sur- 
geon on cardiorespiratory pumps, and a pharmacol- 
ogist and a physiologist for other appropriate chap- 
ters. Except in the chapter on pumps there are few 
illustrations. These essays cover such subjects as 
drugs, pulmonary and circulatory physiology, hypo- 
thermia, anoxia, fatalities, and research. Since the 
authors are mostly from England there are occa- 
sional statements that are not applicable in the 
United States, for instance, that cyclopropane is not 
being used as often as formerly in England. In the 
United States its use has increased steadily since 
the war. This book is a delight to read and should 
be appreciated by specialists in this field, and par- 
ticularly by teachers. It is written not for the medi- 
cal student or the beginner but for the specialist by 
specialists. It is well printed with easily readable 
type. References are found at the end of each chap- 
ter and there is a good index. 


A Text-book of X-Ray Diagnosis. Volume III. By British 
authors. In four volumes. Edited by S$. Cochrane Shanks, 
C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., Director, X-Ray Diagnostic Depart- 
ment, University College Hospital, London, and Peter Kerley, 
C.V.O., C.B.E., M.D., Director, X-Ray Department, West- 
minster Hospital, London. Third edition. Cloth. $23. Pp. 883, 
with 802 illustrations. W. B. Saunders Company, 218 W. 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5; 7 Grape St., Shaftesbury 
Ave., London, W. C. 2, England, 1958. 

In this new edition the subject matter has been 
revised in keeping with advances made in diag- 
nostic roentgenology since the last edition in 1950. 
A total of 53 pages and 108 illustrations have been 
added to the new volume. It is divided into six 
parts: the alimentary tract; the biliary tract; the 
liver, spleen, and adrenals; radiology in obstetrics; 
gynecologic radiology; and the urinary tract. Each 
section is well illustrated, with the reproductions in 
the positive phase. The subject matter is presented 
in a concise manner that is easy to read and in- 
cludes much useful data on incidence, etiology, 
pathology, clinical features, and, where indicated, 
technical aspects. This highly respected text has 
long since become a classic for English-speaking 
physicians, representing one of the most compre- 
hensive and informative works covering the entire 
area of roentgenographic diagnosis. This third edi- 
tion should earn the same success enjoyed by the 
previous printings. It is highly recommended not 
only to the graduate student in radiology but to his 
preceptor as an essential addition to his library. 
Any physician interested in diseases within the 
abdomen should find this work a storehouse of 
information. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MUCOVISCIDOSIS 

To tHe Eprror:—Three siblings, aged 7 months, 
8 years, and 13 years, have the disease known as 
mucoviscidosis. Is there any new therapy for 
this condition? What is the value of such prepa- 
rations as streptokinase-streptodornase and tryp- 
sin? Would mucolytic aerosol therapy, with or 
without antibiotics, be of any help? The children 
already receive multiple vitamins, vitamin C in 
addition, and pancreatic extracts. 

George C. Mosch, M.D., Coudersport, Pa. 


Answer.—Three siblings in one family affected 
with mucoviscidosis suggests that both parents are 
homologous carriers of the recessive character and 
that the probability of other siblings being so af- 

efected is great. Streptokinase-streptodornase and 
trypsin have been used, with inconsistent results 
reported. Mucolytic aerosol therapy, with or with- 
out antibiotics, has had some success. Since this 
disease represents a defect in metabolism, the se- 
verity and systems involved may be quite varied. 
The main basic concept is maintenance of nutrition 
and avoidance of respiratory infection. The ease 
with which this is accomplished is determined 


somewhat by early recognition of the disease. If 
the respiratory tract involvement can be minimized, 
the outlook can be improved. Aqueous (water 
soluble) solutions of vitamins are more readily ab- 
sorbed than other forms. 


To tHE Eprror:—Six years ago a woman lost an 
only child, a daughter about 3 years of age. The 
cause of death (no autopsy was performed) was 
said to be cystic fibrosis of lungs and pancreas. 
Since that time she had no more children because, 
as she has been told frequently, the chances are 
that any further children would also be so af- 
flicted. Is this true? If so, what are the odds that 
she will have a normal child? 

Willard J. Lloyd, M.D., New Hartford, N. Y. 


Answer.—Fibrocystic disease of the pancreas 
with accompanying fibrosis of the lungs is inherited. 
Most studies indicate it is a Mendelian recessive 
character. Many investigators suggest that about 
one child in four will be affected. This consultant 
would be inclined to urge the patient to have an- 
other child as soon as possible. Early detection and 
treatment could have an effect on the progress of 


the disease if the next child should be affected. 


The here published have been prep petent au- 
thorities. They do not, however, represent the opini of any dical 
or other organization unless specifically so stated in the reply. Anony- 
mous communications cannot be answered. Every letter must contain 
the writer’s name and address, but these will be omitted on request. 


MENOPAUSE AND CONCEPTION 

To THE Eprror:—Patients in the menopause often 
ask how long after cessation of the menstrual 
period conception is possible. Please give an 
opinion, with reference to women 47 to 52 years 
of age and not to those who stop menstruating 
at the end of the fourth decade. The literature 
contains contradictory reports on this subject. Are 
examinations of smears of the vaginal epithelium 
of any value? 

Ludwig Gruenewald, M.D., Sheboygan, Wis. 


ANSWER.—Pregnancy in women over 47 years of 
age is rare, even in those who continue to menstru- 
ate beyond this age. In 65,000 deliveries at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, there was only one such 
case; this occurred in a feeble-minded nonwhite 
woman who stated she was 49 but may not have 
known her correct age (Eastman, Williams Obstet- 
rics, ed. 11, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956, p. 218). At the Boston Lying-in Hospital, 
the oldest known patient to be delivered was 49 
(Newell and Rock, Am. J. Obst. Gynec. 63:875, 
1952). At the Chicago Lying-in Hospital, in over 
50,000 deliveries there were two women of 46 and 
two of 48 years of age who gave birth (Davis and 
Seski, Surg. Gynec. & Obst. 87:145, 1948). DeLee 
and Greenhill each delivered a woman 52 years of 
age (Greenhill, Obstetrics, ed. 11, Philadelphia, W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1955, p. 102). In the review 
by Newell and Rock of the literature concerning the 
upper age limit of parturition, it was concluded, 
“From what we have been able to gather from vital 
statistics and from medical literature, it appears 
that parturition in a woman over 52 years of age 
has not been proved and that, therefore, were it 
surely to occur in a woman, say of 55, it must be 
considered a gross aberration of reproduction phys- 
iology.” Waldeyer (Zentralbl. f. Gynék. 58:2882, 
1934) reported seven proved cases of reactivation 
of senile ovaries in women. In these patients, folli- 
cles developed in the ovaries to the stage of early 
corpus luteum formation but not to the stage of full 
bloom. The endometrium developed only to the 
interval stage. Hence, even though there was re- 
activation of ovarian function, pregnancy most like- 
ly could not have taken place. In view of the fore- 
going data, women who stop menstruating after 
47 years of age, and certainly those beyond 49, 
may be told that the chances of a pregnancy are 
too remote fer-concern. Vaginal smears will not 
help to determine the possibility of pregnancy in 
women past the menopause. 
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Functional Capacity 


Classification of Patients with Diseases of the Heart® 


— ~ 


Class 1 Patients with cardiac disease but without resulting limi- 
tation of physical activity. Ordinary physical activity 
does not cause undue fatigue, palpitation, dyspnea, or an- 
ginal pain. 

Class 2 Patients with cardiac disease resulting in slight limitation 
of physical activity. They are comfortable at rest. Ordi- 
nary physical activity results in fatigue, palpitation, 
dyspnea, or anginal pain. 

Class 3 Patients with cardiac disease resulting in marked limita- 
tion of physical activity. They are comfortable at rest. 
Less than ordinary activity causes fatigue, palpitation, 
dyspnea, or anginal pain. 

Class 4 Patients with cardiac disease resulting in inability to carry 
on any physical activity without discomfort. Symptoms 
of cardiac insufficiency or of the anginal syndrome are 
present even at rest. If any physical activity is under- 
taken, discomfort is increased. 


No Heart Disease: Predisposing Etiological Factort 


stated. 
Undiagnosed Manifestationt 


+ For some patients both diagnoses will apply. 


Class A Patients with cardiac disease whose ordinary physical ac- 


Class B Patients with cardiac disease whose ordinary physical 
Class C Patients with cardiac disease whose ordinary physical 


Class D Patients with cardiac disease whose ordinary physical 


Class E Patients with cardiac disease who should be at complete 


These are patients in whom no cardiac disease is discovered but whose course should be followed by periodic examinations because 
of the presence or history of an etiological factor that might cause heart disease. It is essential that the etiological diagnosis also be 


These are patients with symptoms or signs referable to the heart but in whom a diagnosis of cardiac disease is uncertain. : 
examination after a suitable interval will usually help to establish a definite diagnosis. When there is a reasonable probability that ee 
signs or symptoms are not of cardiac origin, this title should not be used and the diagnosis then should be “no heart disease.” 


* Classification of the American Heart Association, 1953 revision. 


activity need not be restricted, but who should be advised 
against severe or competitive physical efforts. 


activity should be moderately restricted, and whose more 
strenuous efforts should be discontinued. 


activity should be markedly restricted. 


rest, confined to bed or chair. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HEART DISEASE 

To THe Eprror:—Please give the criteria set up by 
the American Heart Association for the evalua- 
tion of heart disease and work tolerance. Since 
the social security forms at this time are asking 
for this grade and classification, it is not fair to 
the patient to leave that portion of the form 
blank and possibly jeopardize his obtaining social 
security. 
William B. Roudybush, M.D., Muscatine, Iowa. 


Answer.—The classification of patients with heart 
disease, as distributed by the American Heart As- 
sociation, is shown in the box. Physicians may ob- 
tain additional publications and teaching aids from 
A. H. A. affiliates in their states. 


DEPTH PERCEPTION 

To tHe Eprror:—Does depth perception depend 
on binocular vision? If so, how is it possible for 
one who has lost all sight in one eye to pass sat- 
isfactorily the usually prescribed technical tests 
used in estimating depth perception? Please give 
an opinion on the safety of approving the em- 
ployment of a man with one eye as a crane op- 
erator; this person has 20/20 vision in the remain- 
ing eye and normal depth perception. 

M.D., California. 


Answer.—Depth perception, unlike stereopsis, 
does not depend on binocularity. Depth perception 
in a normal person is based on stereopsis plus such 
monocular depth clues as size (visual angle and 
experience of known size), brightness, parallax, 
overlay, perspective, atmospheric haze, and color. 
The absence of one clue, stereopsis, is not a serious 
handicap in most occupations. At least one man 
with only one eye became a champion ski jumper. 


A crane operator, whose experience has been gained 
while using two eyes, will require three months or 
more of experience when one eye becomes blind 
before he is quite safe in the operation of a crane 
again. He will gain depth perception mainly by 
using parallax, in which he moves his head side- 
wise. Thus a one-eyed man could safely operate 
a crane, given sufficient experience. Knowing that 
the public would likely blame any accident on his 
blind eye, he would be wise to give the utmost 
care and attention to his task. 


DRUGS AND ADRENAL GLAND 
STIMULATION 
To tHE Eprror:—Do colchicine and _ salicylates 
produce sufficient stimulation of the adrenal 
gland as to be contraindicated in patients with 
hypertension or tendency to hypertension? 
L. Stolfa, M.D., San Francisco. 


ANSWER.—Various investigations have been car- 
ried out in regard to the controversy as to whether 
in humans a temporary hypofunction of the pitui- 
tary adrenal system plays a role in the onset of 
acute gouty arthritis and as to whether the effect 
of colchicine is obtained through this pituitary 
adrenal system. A review of the recent literature 
(Robinson and others, Ann. Int. Med. 45:831, 1956) 
provides no convincing evidence that colchicine in 
therapeutic doses in humans acts through the pitui- 
tary adrenal system, and the mechanism of its ac- 
tion still remains a mystery. Some evidence is avail- 
able that a mild retention of sodium and chloride 
occurs after colchicine administration, but less than 
after ACTH therapy. Likewise, evidence is lacking 
in man that salicylates exert their therapeutic action 
through stimulation of the pituitary adrenal system. 
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HYPOTHYROIDISM AND CHRONIC 

LYMPHOMATOUS THYROIDITIS 

To tHE Eprror:—What effect does hypothyroid- 
ism have on chronic lymphomatous thyroiditis 
(struma lymphomatosa, Hashimoto's disease) 
and on symptoms suggestive of hypoparathyroid- 
ism? A patient with 75% of her thyroid removed 
has a basal metabolic rate of —27%. 

W. J. Tucker, M.D., Ashland, Wis. 


Answer.—Hypothyroidism is not known definite- 
ly to affect the basic disease mechanism or course 
of chronic lymphomatous thyroiditis. Theoretically, 
however, the increase in pituitary thyrotropin, 
which results as the thyroid hormone output de- 
creases, may accelerate the progress of the disease 
and result in an increase in the size of the gland. 
This is suggested by the dramatic decrease in size 
which may follow replacement therapy with thy- 
roid, presumably due to suppression of the thyro- 
tropin output. Minor surgical interference with the 
gland in a patient with chronic thyroiditis may pre- 
cipitate the early onset of hypothyroidism with its 
typical symptoms. Hypothyroidism and hypopara- 
thyroidism may coexist, with typical symptoms of 
each. There is usually minimal, if any, modification 
of the symptoms due to the hypoparathyroidism, 
and both disorders should be recognized and treat- 
ed by proper replacement therapy. 


SCIATICA 

To THE Eprror:—A patient has had sciatica for five 
weeks, and no therapeutic agent has given any 
appreciable benefit, including five or six ampuls 
of animal gastric mucosa enzyme given parenter- 
ally and corticosteroids. The patient is now taking 
sodium salicylate, and this gives some relief. At 
night the pain is worse; in fact, during the day 
the patient has little pain and is active in his 
work, Aspirin and pentobarbital are taken and a 
hot pad used for relief at night. If pain occurs 
in the daytime, infrared rays and an ointment 
with methyl salicylate are used. Several months 
ago, the patient fell and struck his occiput. He 
was unconscious for a few moments and prob- 
ably sustained a slight concussion. Could this 
fall have any connection with the present ail- 
ment? 


R. C. Ferguson, M.D., Eastland, Texas. 


Answer.—Before attempting to prescribe for re- 
lief of what is apparently a severe pain, one would 
have to have information concerning the motor, 
reflex, and sensory status of the extremity involved. 
If any abnormalities are found in the basic neuro- 
logical tests, x-rays of the lumbosacral area and a 
spinal fluid examination are indicated. If these find- 
ings show any deviation from the normal, an oil 
myelogram should be made. The term “sciatica” is 
too vague to warrant symptomatic therapy. One 
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must exclude a sciatic neuritis, discogenic sciatic 
neuralgia, and metastatic neoplasm, to mention a 
few possibilities. 


IDIOPATHIC SEIZURE 

To THE Eprror:—A normal appearing, slightly over- 
nourished man, aged 30, had without warning or 
apparent cause a sudden loss of consciousness 
with falling. This was followed immediately by a 
convulsive seizure lasting a few minutes, during 
which time he bit his tongue. There was no in- 
continence. After one hour of bed rest, he slowly 
regained consciousness; he was described as be- 
ing mentally lethargic and dull. The seizure oc- 
curred just prior to the lunch period. Findings on 
physical examination and personal and family 
history were entirely negative. Blood chemistry 
and electroencephalographic examinations have 
not been done. Hypoglycemia was suggested as 
probably being causative, since the seizure oc- 
curred as the man was walking to his noon lunch. 
He stated that he had felt well all morning but 
was hungry because he had omitted his cus- 
tomary candy bar and “pop” at the forenoon cof- 
fee break; furthermore, he was emotionally upset. 
Could this episode be reasonably explained on 
the basis of hypoglycemia? 

M.D.., California. 


ANnswer.—Sudden convulsions occurring in other- 
wise normal persons, such as this patient, are com- 
mon. There are 1,500,000 epileptics in the United 
States, and undoubtedly there are many others who 
have seizures due to various causes. It is doubtful 
that hypoglycemia is a factor in true epilepsy. This 
group has an amazingly stable carbohydrate me- 
tabolism. It is difficult to produce an altered curve 
either on glucose or on insulin tolerance tests. In an 
experiment by Pollock and Boshes (Arch. Int. Med. 
59:1000, 1937), the blood sugar levels of known 
epileptics who had not had any medication for 
weeks was lowered almost to 0 and many of them 
were in the range of 20 mg.%. Not 1 of 97 patients 
had a convulsion. It is much more likely that this 
man had an epileptic seizure due to some disturb- 
ance in the central nervous system. If this was his 
first seizure, at the age of 30, one should seek an 
organic cause, such as brain tumor, residuals of 
previous brain trauma, infection (encephalitis of 
viral origin or central nervous system syphilis), 
alterations of cerebral blood flow associated with 
various degrees of cortical atrophy, and chronic 
alcoholism. The examination should include careful 
physical and neurological examinations, electro- 
encephalographic review, roentgenogram of the 
skull, spinal fluid studies, air studies and angiog- 
raphy of the brain, and blood chemistry, including 
blood urea nitrogen and serologic tests. It may be 
necessary to take more than one electroencephalo- 
gram, because the patient may be examined in an 
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interseizure state when the initial tracing may be 
normal. The following exceptions to such a survey 
are worthy of note: People who have diabetes 
mellitus, an islet tumor of the pancreas, or serious 
hepatic dysfunction from hepatitis or multiple 
metastases to the liver may show poor carbohydrate 
metabolism. This type of patient could conceivably 
have an epileptic seizure associated with a lowered 
blood sugar level, but, in the case under question, 
the patient's history was negative. 


KIDNEY STONES 

To tHE Eprror:—The impression has been held that 
in patients suffering from acute or chronic renal 
lithiasis the chemical composition of the stone 
can be determined accurately by microscopic 
examination of the urine; that is, oxalate crystals 
in the urine indicate an oxalate stone, and uric 
acid crystals indicate uric acid stone. Is this 
generally true? 

Saul H. Kaplan, M.D., Miami Beach, Fla. 


Answer.—In general, it has not been the experi- 
ence of most urologists that an accurate determina- 
tion of the composition of a kidney stone can be 
made by microscopic examination of the urine. 
Many oxalate stones are seen without oxalate crys- 
tals in the urine continuously. The same thing 
holds for uric acid stones. Most kidney stones are 
phosphatic in nature. 


POST-TRAUMATIC PTOSIS 

To THe Eprror:—A 60-year-old man was hit by the 
horns of a cow on the left suborbital area and 
escaped with only slight injury of the soft tissues, 
but almost immediately he suffered from a com- 
plete ptosis of his left upper eyelid. There was 
no fracture, no headache, no pain in the eye, and 
no involvement of the mobility of the eyeball. 
Visual acuity, visual field, optic nerve head, and 
retinal vessels were normal. A neostigmine test 
showed negative results. It is known that isolated 
muscles innervated by the oculomotor nerve may 
be paralyzed either from brain stem involvement 
(since there are specific localizations within the 
oculomotor nucleus) or from involvement of the 
nerve itself. In this patient how can the isolated 
ptosis be explained? 
George C. Mavrantonis, M.D., Nicosia, Cyprus. 


ANSWER.—Traumatic ptosis is a frequent sequel to 
a concussion of the orbital rim and may be due to 
damage of the levator tendon or injury to the 
palpebral branch of the oculomotor nerve. A force 
impinging in this area dissipates in the facial mass 
and the globe, orbital contents, and brain escape 
direct concussive injury, but the thin orbital roof 
usually gives way in the region of the superior 
orbital fissure. Such a fracture may occur without 
involvement of the superciliary arch. The causal 
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injury may be so trivial that the patient is only 
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momentarily dazed. Roentgenograms are of little 
help because of obscuration by denser surroundings. 
Since the ptosis from the injury described may re- 
cover spontaneously, a year should elapse before 
surgical intervention. In the meantime, symptomatic 
amelioration can be secured by a ptosis ‘crutch 
attached to the spectacle frame. 


XANTHOMA DIABETICORUM 
To THE Epriror:—In THe Journat, Nov. 8, 1958, 

page 1423, a question was asked on the manage- 
ment of xanthoma diabeticorum. The consultant's 
advice was to the effect that nothing but surgical 
treatment was available. Xanthoma diabeticor- 
um, in common with other forms of xanthomas, 
can be influenced favorably by manipulation of 
the quantity and quality of fats. Some persons 
are markedly improved with elimination of most 
fats from the diet, and others show significant 
or complete improvement with substitution of 
polyunsaturated fat for saturated fat in the diet. 
The latter means is to be preferred in a diabetic 
patient and should be tried before the former is 
resorted to. The type of diet which may be used 
for this purpose is outlined by Olson and others 
(Am. J. Clin. Nutrition, 6:632, 1958). 

Laurance W. Kinsell, M.D. 

2701 14th Ave. 

Oakland, Calif. 


The above comment was referred to the consult- 
ant who answered the original question, and his 
reply follows.—Eb. 


To tHE Eprror:—Surgical excision only of early 
small lesions was suggested and this at a risk of 
recurrence. The present histopathological inter- 
pretation of this condition has been altered since 
its original designation as necrobiosis lipoidica 
diabeticorum. It might better be termed necro- 
biosis diabeticorum, dropping the lipoidica, since 
it is no longer considered a true xanthoma. In 
80% of these patients there is some form of dia- 
betic association, with a likely ensuing relation- 
ship in the rest. Histologically the lesion is essen- 
tially a necrobiosis of the collagen. Lipids are 
present in the tissue, but the disease is ordinarily 
unassociated with systemic involvement of lipid 
metabolism. One exception is in diabetics with 
lipemia which in some instances may be accom- 
panied by hypercholesteremia. In view of this, it 
is unlikely to assume that the type of diet re- 
ferred to would be of much value in producing 
resolution of these lesions. In the experience of 
most dermatologists, diet has not been worth- 
while in this disease. It is pertinent, however, to 
suggest that the lesion of necrobiosis be defi- 

nitely differentiated from true xanthomatous le- 
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sion associated with systemic lipid disturbances. 
This may be achieved by means of clinical, 
pathological, and laboratory data. 


OBESITY AND HYPOGONADISM 


To tHe Eprror:—A question on obesity and hypo- 
gonadism appeared in THe JournaL, Aug. 23, 
1958, page 2157, concerning an obese 14-year-old 
boy with a small penis, no male distribution of 
hair, and a basal metabolic rate of -19%. Several 
comments appear warranted. In the first place, 
the question is inadequate to allow a clear an- 
swer. No mention is made of presence or absence 
of testes, size of testes, presence of other second- 
ary sex characteristics, skeletal proportions, or 
clinical features for or against hypothyroidism. 
These questions certainly require attention long 
before the patient is subjected to the expensive 
series of laboratory tests suggested in the answer. 
Moreover, certain important points are not con- 
sidered in the answer. The wide range in age for 
the onset of puberty in normal boys must always 
be remembered. The odds are great that this boy 
does not have Froelich’s syndrome. By implying 
that an endocrinopathy requiring treatment is 
present, the answer tends to perpetuate the com- 
mon misconception concerning the fat boy in his 
early teens who has not yet entered puberty. The 
vast majority have no endocrinopathy and re- 
quire no hormonal therapy. 

Philip Troen, M.D. 
330 Brookline Ave. 
Boston 15. 


The above comment was referred to the consult- 
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can hardly dismiss the chief events in the devel- 
opment of blood transfusions if one mentions 
anyone but Richard Lower without mentioning 
Lindeman, who in 1912 used a syringe technique 
in place of the unsatisfactory vein-to-artery an- 
astomosis, and Kimpton, who substituted paraf- 
fin-coated cylinders for. syringes. Reference 
should be made to Hustin, who in 1914 laid the 
foundation for modern transfusion by the intro- 
duction of citrate as an anticoagulant. Lewisohn 
popularized this method by determining the 
proper dose of citrate and by using it enough 
times to establish the technique on a sufficiently 
firm footing to permit Pemberton to report in 
1919 its exclusive use in the Mayo Clinic, at 
which time he had performed more than 1,000 
transfusions by the use of citrate. 

With respect to plasma, the first comprehen- 
sive report was made in 1939 by Tatum, Elliott, 
and Nesset, who reported a complete method of 
obtaining satisfactory plasma and its use in 191 
patients. This report may be said more correctly 
to have popularized the use of plasma than did 
the paper by Elliott published three years earli- 
er. His paper only gave a method, which was 
rather an awkward one, of obtaining plasma, and 
there is no indication of his use of it. Elliott was 
still uncertain that it could be used indiscrimi- 
nately with nonhomologous blood groups. If Stru- 
mia began the use of plasma in Bryn Mawr Hos- 
pital in 1927, as stated by the consultant, the date 
has no significance in priority, as he did not re- 
veal that fact in the literature until 1940, al- 
though a photograph of a chart published by 
Nicholson in 1936 indicated the use of plasma at 


ant who answered the original question, and his 


Bryn Mawr Hospital in March, 1934, in one pa- 
reply follows.—Ep. 


tient. In 1941, Strumia and McGraw published 


To THe Eprror:—The answer was prepared on the the fact that they had used dried plasma, but 


assumption that the question contained all of the 
available clinical facts. The writer's comment on 
the reply is traditionally acceptable. On the other 
hand, detailed study of obesity in boys with de- 
layed sexual maturation will from time to time 
unearth evidence that endocrine or hypothalamic 
dysfunction is present and that these patients do 
not always represent one end of a distribution 
curve of normals. The therapy as outlined induces 
genital maturation, allays the concern of the par- 
ents and patient, and, in conjunction with calorie 
restriction and increased physical activity, aids 
in control of body weight. 


FIRST USE OF BLOOD TRANSFUSION 


To tHe Eprror:—While one should hardly expect a 
complete history of blood transfusion in the 
Question and Answers section, the answer to the 
query in Tue JourNAL, Nov. 29, 1958, page 1834, 
about the historic facts concerning blood trans- 
fusion and the use of plasma is misleading. One 


they discarded it in favor of frozen or lyophil- 
ized plasma, a fact revealed in a paper by Stru- 
mia, Wagner, and Monoghan in 1940. At present, 
any plasma not preserved for at least six months 
at room temperature would be considered dan- 
gerous. 

Finally, no report on the historic events in the 
use of plasma would be complete without refer- 
ence to the farce of a few years ago when the 
irradiation of plasma was declared by leading 
authorities to be a safeguard against homologous 
serum hepatitis. Standard medical journals car- 
ried advertisements by commercial firms to the 
effect that such plasma was the complete answer 
to this problem. A definitive answer to it is still 
lacking, despite the fact that it appears to be 
generally accepted that plasma stored at room 
temperature for six months is safe. Perhaps it is. 

Thomas B. Magath, M.D. 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minn. 
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PULMONARY EMPHYSEMA 


Respiratory irritants should be avoided. 
Smoking must be completely and perma- 
nently stopped. An effective bronchodilator 
should be used four times daily with or with- 
out breathing exercises. Respiratory infec- 
tions should be guarded against and treated 


promptly if they occur. 


Boren, H. G. (VA Hosp., Houston): M. 
Clin. North America 43:33, Jan., 1959. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY AFTER HIP FRACTURE 


The elderly patient with fracture of the hip 
(median age 73 years) who survives six 
months after operation has a relatively high 


life expectancy, of about 11 years. 


Pitts, W. T., Jr.; Lehr, H. B.; Schor, 
Stanley, and Roberts, Brooke (Univ. 
Pennsylvania): Surg. Gynec. & Obst. 
108:7, Jan., 1959. 


THE STAPHYLOCOCCAL ABSCESS 


From ten million to one billion staphylococci 
reside within an abscess lesion. Clinical and 
experimental experience indicates that these 
microorganisms residing in abscesses are not 


destroyed by antibiotic drugs. 


Rogers, D. E. (N. Y. Hosp.-Cornell M. 
Cent.): Bull. New York Acad. Med. 
35:25, Jan., 1959. 


$4.8 BILLION HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS 


The Health Insurance Institute reports that 
total health care benefits paid out in 1958 
were estimated to have risen from $4.2 bil- 
lion to $4.8 billion. At the year’s close, approx- 
imately 121 million persons had some form 


of health insurance. 


Health Insurance Institute, New York, 
Press release, Jan. 2, 1959. 


PREANESTHETIC MEDICATION 


Some children have an excessive fear of hypo- 
dermic injections. Preanesthetic medication 
given orally to such children results in more 
cooperative and less suspicious and appre- 
hensive patients. Demerol® (brand of meperi- 
dine), 1 mg./Ib., administered orally with 
scopolamine or atropine, 0.025 mg./lb., was 
usually effective, easy to give, and acceptable 
to most children. 


Root, B. Anesthesiology 20;49, Jan.-Feb. 
1959 


CLINICAL 


SPINAL ANESTHESIA 


If spinal anesthesia is used wisely and prop- 
erly, it should produce less complications than 


any other type of anesthesia. 


Dillon, J. B. (Univ. California M. Cent., 
Los Angeles): Spinal Anesthesia, Spring- 
field, Charles C Thomas, 1958, pp. 3-61, 


ULTRA SOUND WAVE ECHOES — 
New Diagnostic Tool 


Ultra sound wave echoes can be utilized to 
give excellent soft-tissue definition of the 
liver, breast, neck and leg. Tumors and metas- 
tases have been clearly demonstrated with 
this new diagnostic tool. 

Howry, D. H. (Denver): Radiology Society 


of North America Chicago, 
Nov. 16 to 21, 1958 


HEPATIC AMEBIASIS 


Chloroquine and its hydroxy derivative 
(Plaquenil®) are at least equal in therapeutic 
effect to Emetine, are much less toxic, and are 
effective when given by mouth. Plaquenil 
‘... has the advantage of being better toler- 
ated. For this reason, we use it now in pref- 
erence to the other ones.” 

Sepilveda, Bernardo; Jinich, Horacio; 

Bassols, Francisco, and Muiioz, Rafel 

(Hospital de Enfermedades de la Nutri- 


cién, Mexico): Am. J. Digest. Dis. 4:43, 
Jan., 1959. 


DRUG ERUPTIONS 


Drug rashes seem to depend primarily on 
biochemical factors such as blocking of en- 
zyme systems. A careful history regarding 
previously experienced sensitivities is the 
best prophylaxis. If a rash occurs, all medi- 


cation should be stopped whenever possible. 
Peterkin, G. A. Grant (Royal Infirmary, 
none? Postgrad. Med. 25:2, Jan., 
1959. 


PICTURE QUIZ 


Split shoe sign 
a characteristic 


(a) fracture of toe 

(b) freudian concept 
(c) shoemakers disease 
(d) gout 

(e) sarcoidosis 


For correct answer see bottom line on next page. 
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appreciably 
more potent 
than A.P.C. with 


codeine 
or Codeine Substitutes 


Clinical Excerpts Picture Quiz Answer: (d) Gout. 


each tablet contains: 


Aspirin.......................... 200 mg. (3 grains) 
Phenacetin.................... 150 mg. (2% grains) 
Caffeine ........................ 380mg. (% grain) 


Demerol hydrochloride 30mg. ('% grain) 


: 1 or 2 tablets repeated in three or 
four hours as needed, 


supplied: Bottles of 100 and 1000 tablets, scored. 


Narcotic Blank Required. 


(| LABORATORIES 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Demerol (brand of meperidine), trademark reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Now picture-taking and picture-showing 
get easier...and easier... 


—with the new 

Ws Kodak Retina Reflex Camera 
You take it as you see it—on the ground glass. 
Full-area, extra-fine-grain ground-glass viewing plus 
a split-image rangefinder centered in the viewscreen. 
Built-in photoelectric exposure meter and EVS 
(exposure value setting) lens-shutter linkage. Regular 
equipment includes ultra-fast 50mm //2 Retina 
Xenon-C Lens; added flexibility through telephoto 
and wide-angle lens components, Close-Up Lens 
Sets and a full system of photo aids. List, including 
Federal Tax, $215. 


Not —wi the Kodak Cavalcade Projector 


, You show it—as you saw it on the ground glass. Superbly auto- 
matic... you turn the “Cavalcade” on, it does the rest! It shows 
color or black-and-white slides . . . changes slides at pre-selected 


intervals . .. keeps slides in constant focus... lets you show them : 
in any order—bright as you wish (300 or 500 watts). 4 choices of Pris ae Git, tah 
2 slide-changing—automatic, remote control, pushbutton, or forward Federal Tax and are subject 
or reverse wheel changing. List, including Federal Tax, $149.50. 
For details, see your Kodak photographic dealer or write: Jere 


FRADE MARK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Medical Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Serving medical progress through Photography and Radiography 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: When 
there is to be a change in your address, THe 
JounNA. or any other A. M. A. periodical to which 
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THE FA 


THE DIETENE NIBBLER 


Both “nibblers” 
but one’s 
losing weight 


One eats fattening nibbles. The other | 


drinks a Dietene Milk Shake to satisfy 
the craving for “something good to 
eat”? between meals—part of a sound 
reducing program. 

Two Dietene Milk Shakes daily 
supply 36 grams of protein fortified 
with essential vitamins and minerals, 
providing more than half of a day’s 
nutritional requirements. And Die- 
tene’s good taste solves the problem 
of between-meal nibbling. 

Thus obese patients find it easy to 
accept reduced portions of the wide 
variety of foods in the Dietene 1000 
Calorie Diet. They lose weight safely 
and sensibly . . . and like it. 


FREE 1-POUND CAN OF DIETENE 
See how quickly it mixes with 
skim milk, how good it tastes. 


THE DIETENE company 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. DA-2289 


Please send me free a 1-pound can of 
| Instant Dietene (regularly $1.89) and 
free supply of Dietene Diet Sheets. 


Name 
Address 
City State | 
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Personal classified advertising rates are $7 for ads 
of 30 words or less and 25¢ each additional word 
in regular type or $8.75 for 30 words and 30c each 
additional word in bold face type. There is also a 
45e charge made on the first insertion of an ad 
when a box number is used and answers sent care 
of AMA. Count 4 additional words for a box. 
Commercial classified advertising rates are $9 for 
ads of 20 words or less and 30¢ each additional 
word in regular type or $11.25 for 20 words and 
40e each additional word in bold face type. Com- 
mercial rates cover all ads of manufacturers, 


| dealers, agencies, ete. Box number charge same 


as personal ads. 


CLASSIFIED ADS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
FORMS CLOSE 15 DAYS PRIOR TO 
DATE OF ISSUE 


“Journal AM.A., 535 N. Dearborn St, Chicago 10 


NOTICE 


NEW GERMAN-JAPANESE CAMERAS — ACCESSO- 
ries, binoculars, recorders, microscopes at importer’s 
prices: single and twin-lens reflexes, rangefinder types, 
latest Praktina with Tessar $149.00, Praktica FX3 
from $59.00; medical photography accessories, Wetzlar 
microscopes $150.00 up; Stenorette with dictating or 
transcribing kit $128.35; fully guaranteed, money-back 
basis; send itemized inquiry, bargain list available. 
Hobbies Company, P. O. Box 390, Jackson Heights 72, 
New York. 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC SERVICE; ELECTRO- 
cardiograms interpreted; for full information write to: 
The Louisville Diagnostic Service, 422 West Florence 
Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky (14). 


PHYSICIANS AUTOMOBILE DISTRIBUTORS — 


Wholesale 1959 price catalogue; popular American 
makes, $2.00. 341 Gladstone, Kansas City, Missouri. 


HOSPITAL WANTED 


HOSPITAL WANTED—25-75 BED HOSPITAL IN ILL- 


inois; please send full particulars to: Box 7521, % 
A. 


RESIDENCIES WANTED 


HAVE ONE YEAR BOARD APPROVED; DESIRE AP- 
proved general surgery residency; locations wanted: 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, New York; mil- 
itary service completed July, 1959. Box 7524, % AMA. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY RESIDENCY WANTED — TO 
Start July, 1959; foreign graduated; excellent English; 
American university hospital internship; University of 
Illinois Basic Sciences Course just finished; good refer- 
ences. Box 7438, % AMA. 


PHYSICIANS WANTED 


TWO PHYSICIAN VACANCIES — CONNECTICUT 
State Department of Health; examples of duties: 1) 
to consult with maternity hospitals regarding improve- 
ments in care of maternity hospitals regarding im- 
provements in care of maternity patients and newborn 
infants and procedures; work with committees of state 
medical society; follow up maternal deaths by inter- 
viewing physicians and checking hospital records; plan 
and organize institutes on maternity and newborn for 
physicians and nurses. 2) To be in charge of program 
for coordinated medical and social care for illegitimate 
ly pregnant mothers and baies born out of wedlock; 
positions require completion of general internship in 
AMA approved hospital and not less than two years’ 
employment in pediatrics or obstetrics or completion of 
two year internship in pediatrics or obstetrics in ap- 
proved hospital and Master of Public Health; also eli 
gibility for license to practice medicine and surgery in 
Connecticut. Reply to: George J yalker, Personnel] Di- 
rector, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecti 
cut. Cc 


PSYCHIATRIC, ENT AND ORTHOPEDIC DEPART- 
ments are to be added to a well established and stable 
twelve member specialist group located in Western 
Oregon; the group objective is to provide the finest pos- 
sible medical care to a highly developed cultural com- 


lumbering and agriculture 

nd stable pay rolls; recrea- 
tion and sports opportunities of the area are varied and 
abundant; vacation and meeting expenses are provided ; 
full partnership available 3 years; for full information, 
write: Box 7556 C, % AMA. 


INTERNIST — CERTIFIED OR BOARD ELIGIBLE; 
southern California; coastal city near Los Angeles; 
ocean and mountains; 4 open staff hospitals in area; 
to join 5 man group; salary, percentage or combination, 
partnership after 18 months. Box 7541 C, % AMA. 


489 Fifth Avenue (Opposite Public Library) 
“Specialists in Selection Since 1926 
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The 
Medical 
Bureau 


900 North Michigan Avenue 


ADMINISTRATION: (AAIi) Med dir. new research 
hosp; pref one qual pediatrics, exp in psy, CV dis- 
virus diseases, hematology, allergy: 


eity, E. 
ANESTHESIOLOGY: (B57) Dir dept, gen 200 bed h 
fee-for- ee or priv pract; income well in excess of 


20,000, ucky 
DERMATOLOGY: (D54) Head dept, 20-man clinic estab 
"21; univ city, SW. 
GPs, Board men in path, oph, 
d gen hosp, JCAH; staff 60 MDs, 300 RNs. 
@ staff; excel educ facilities. (BB42). 


: Pac Islands. 
Ass'n, FACS; coll 


Chicago 


90; 2. rt- 
Ass'n, 4-man group; small 
sal plus %, netting $13,000-$15,000. 

eth Ass'n, gure. FACS & ob-gyn; town 75,000, Va 


ash 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE: (G8) Dir med dept, new 
lant near Indiana coll town; 
INT MEDICINE: 


town, 


cardio-pulmonary 
other tch’g 
7-man diag. 


n 

RNAL (HI) Dir, 
lab, serve as ass’t prof of med schi, 
July 1; E. (H2) Ass'n, 
up weaae praet int med: interesting oppor; So. 
NEUROSU GERY: (125) Ass'n, Board NS, head dept, 
18-man ity city 100,000 serving com. 350,000; So. 
OALR: (E58) Oto; ass’n, one of teading grougs, estab 
"04; 49-men; affil teh’g hosp; W. (E59) Oph; 28-man 
roup; expansion preg; partner, 3d yr; coastal city, 


alif. 
OBSTETRICS-GYNECOLOGY: (360) Chief & clin- 
ie “0 ew gen hosp, serving Ige area; $20-$25,000 & 
$16,500-$20. 6.000, resp. dependent whether 
ORTHOPEDICS: (K3) Ass'n 2 Board famed orthopedic 
surgeons; med school city, So; unusual oppor. 
PATHOLOGY: (LI8) Dir dept, fully approved 400-bed 
gen hosp; well staffed dept: min $20,000; near Chgo. 
(LI9) Assoc; 300-bed gen hosp JCAH: rapidly erow- 
ing coll town near N 
PEDIATRICS: (M31) Head dept, 9-man clinic; expan- 
sion prog; town 70, NE Texas; excel. hunting, 
fishing, ete; partner oppor, liberal fri 
P & N: (P42) Young NP to join expan 


| dently, 


ing 
bed tch'g hosp; oppor pract NP on priv basis; 


RADIOLOGY: (R71) 
rads; unusually attrac oppor; Calif: 


SURGERY: (U48) Ass'n, Board surg; busy pract; early 
advantageous if qual urel; Ohio. (U49) 


Board surg; county seat town, Wis. 
Ass'n, 41-man group estab’d '27; univ 
city, 


Please send for our Analysis Form. 


Burneice Larson orrecror 
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REQUIRED ON 
107 bed general 


HOUSE PHYSICIAN 
for Union Hospitai, Elkton, Maryland; 
community hospital; applicants must possess immi 
grant visa or be United States citizens; hospiial ap- 
proved by Joint Commission on Hospital accreditation 
but not for intern or residency training; applicants 
must have had at least three years of approved work 
in United States hospitals; work every third night; one 
Saturday, one Sunday, and one weekend off every 


third week; $400 monthly and mainte Telephone : 
Klaus Huebner, MD, North East 7 2155. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE IN VIRGINIA FOR 
physicians as directors of local health depariments; 
salary range with recognized public health training or 
experience $10,992 to $15,728; applicants without train- 
ing or experience given on the job training and paid 
$10,032 beginning salary; applicants must be Ameri- 
can citizens: under 48 and eligible for Virginia licen- 
sure; liberal sick leave, vacation and retirement bene- 
fits. Write: Director of Local Health Services, State De- 
partment of Health, Virginia. Cc 


THREE CONGENIAL GENERAL PRACTITIONERS IN 
new medical center adjacent to new open staff hospital 
in rapidly growing community of southern California; 
seeking like minded colleague to lease suite in same 
building; share x-ray laboratory and calls; escape to 
the sun without missing a beat; more than we can 
handle; help-help; no investment. 
McNamara, MD, Alosta Medical Center, 
Glendora Avenue, Glendora, California. 


WANTED GENERAL PRACTITIONER UNDER 40 TO 
replace one partner leaving; large unopposed semi- 
rural general practice in east central Illinois; clinic 
type group practice; full staff privileges in nearby new 
hospitals; $1,000 per month for first six months; $1,200 
for second six months; partnership in one year; two 
wecks vacation; no expenses except automobile; modern 
clinie facilities sgetune two-way radio communica- 
tion. Box 7558 C, % AMA 


GENERAL PRACTITIONERS — CALIFORNIA LI- 
censed; urgently needed for associations, partnerships, 
industrial positions and clinics: give us your to n 
references, school and church requirements and let us 
nd a location for you. Pacific Coast Medical Bureau, 
Agency, 1404 Central Tower Building, San Francisco 4 


Richmond 19, 


19-541 South 


WANTED — GENERAL PRACTITIONER UNDER 45 
for full time staff position with central Illinois manu- 
facturing plant; aft. he qualified to perform minor first 
aid work and care of emergency cases; also participate 
in pre-employment examinations; well equipped medi- 
cal dispensary available; good starting salary plus 
fringe benefits: give complete qualifications and refer- 
ences in your first letter. Box 7546 C, % AMA. 


PEDIATRICIAN AND INTERNIST — BOARD ELI- 
$12,000 leading to 

edical Exchange, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, Patricia Edgerly, Director, C 


(Continued on page 220) 
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TONICS AND SEDATIVES 
My Favorite Story 


In this space will be published anec- 
dotes submitted by physicians concern- 
ing their practice or people in general. 
Contributions for “My Favorite Story” 
are welcome. 


The pretty young lady stepped on the 
drug store scales after having polished off 
a banana split and was stunned by what | 
she saw. After thinking a moment, she 
slipped off her coat and tried again. Evi- 
the results were little, if any, 


better. Undaunted, she took off her shoes, 
but then, rummaging through her bag, she 
| could find no pennies. 

Immediately, a young man who had been 
watching the proceedings approached and 
“Don’t stop. Here’s 


said, a handful of pen- 


” 
mies. 


The pilot of a Piper Cub had his engine 
suddenly conk out on him and glided to a 
landing on the New Jersey Turnpike. He 
immediately jumped out and walked over to 
a car which had pulled off the road to get 
out of his way. He intended:to ask for a 
lift to the nearest town. 

As he approached the car, the woman sit- 
ting next to the driver stuck her head out | 
of the window and said, “We'll get out of | 
the way if you show us where to go. My 
husband is the only driver in the world who 
could start out on the turnpike and wind 
up in the middle of an airport.” 


A convention of atomic scientists was 
being held in Las Vegas. Much to the dis- 
may of his colleagues, one of the outstand- | 
ing authorities in the field spent all of his | 
free time at the gambling tables. 

Two of his associates were discussing | 
their friend’s lamentable exhibition. “You 
know,” said one, “he gambles as if there 
were no tomorrow.” 

“Well,” replied the other, 
knows something.” 


“maybe he 


The Poetry Corner 


Ode to a Couple Married in a Thunder 
Storm 


In stormy weather, 
I join these two together. 
Let no one but He who rules the 


thunder, 
Part this woman and man asunder. 


(Continued on page 196) 


FIRST 1959 REPORT 
2,082 PHYSICIANS 
treating 
21,913 HYPERTENSIVE 
PATIENTS 


No. of 
Patients Results Percent 
6,822 excellent 31.1% 
11,201 good 51.1% 
2,802 fair 12.8% 
1,088 unsatisfactory 5.0% 
622 side effects 3.0% 


PROOF IN PRACTICE 


office management of hypertension 


These data deal with results obtained 
by 2,082 physicians treating 21,913 
hypertensive patients with cryptena- 
mine (Unitensen) products. The 
“Proof in Practice” study validates 
in day-to-day private practice the 
effectiveness of Unitensen as 
reported in clinical trials in hospitals 
and institutions. It proves that 
Unitensen affords well tolerated, 
dependable office management for 
the majority of hypertensive patients. 
Unitensen effectively lowers blood 
pressure ... improves cerebral and 
renal blood flow . . . exerts no ad- 
verse effects on circulation...andis 
virtually free of serious side effects. 


UNITENSEN—R® 

Each tablet contains Cryptenamine (tan- 
nates) 1.0 mg., Reserpine, 0.1 mg. 
UNITENSEN-PHEN® 

Each tablet contains Cryptenamine (tan- 
nates) 1.0 mg., Phenobarbital 15 mg. 
UNITENSEN® 


Each tablet contai 
nates) 2.0 mg. 


(tan- 


Crypt i 


Clinical supplies ilable on request. 
For Rx economy, prescribe in 50's. 


IRWIN, NEISLER & CO. 
Decatur, Illinois 
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BONADOXIN Tablets relieve nausea and vom- 
iting of pregnancy in 9 out of 10,'-? often 
within a few hours. 


A controlled study of 620 cases reported 
that BONADOXIN is exceptionally well tol- 
erated. BONADOXIN is rarely soporific. 


NOTE: BONADOXIN has also been shown highly 

effective in relieving nausea and vomiting as- 

sociated with: anesthesia, radiation sickness, 

Meniere's syndrome, labyrinthitis, cerebral arte- 

riosclerosis and motion sickness. 

Each tiny pink-and-blue BONADOXIN tablet 

contains: 

Meclizine HCI (25 mg.) . . . for antivertiginous, 
antinauseant effects. 

Pyridoxine HCI (50 mg.) ... for specific meta- 
bolic replacement. 

DOSAGE: usually one tablet at bedtime. Severe 

cases may require another dose on arising. 

SUPPLIED: tiny pink-and-blue tablets, bottles of 

25 and 100. Fruit-flavored, clear green syrup 

in 30 cc. dropper bottles. 

Infant colic? BONADOXIN DROPS are antispas- 

modic...stops colic in 84% of cases.8-!0 

Each cc. contains: 


Meclizine dihydrochloride ....... 8.33 mg. 
Pyridoxine hydrochloride ........16.67 mg. 


Dosage: 
under6 months 0.5cc. 
6 months to 2 or 3 times ; 
2 years 1.5 to 2 cc. daily, on the : 
2 to6 3 tongue, in 

0 © years ce. fruit juice 
adults and or water 


children over6 1 tsp. (5 cc.) 


References: 1. Goldsmith, J. W.: Minnesota Med. 
40:99 (Feb.) 1957. 2. Groskloss, H. H., et al.: Clin. 
Med. 2:885 (Sept.) 1955. 3. Weinberg, A., and Werner, 
W. E. F.: Am. Pract. & Digest Treat. 6:580 (April) 
1955. 4. Crawley, C. R.: West. J. Surg. 8:463 (Aug.) 
1956. 5. Tartikoff, G.: Clin. Med. 3:223 (March) 1955. 
6. Dunn, R. D., and Fox, L. P.: Clinical exhibit. 7. 
Codling, J. W., and Lowden, R. J.: Northwest Med. 
57:331 (March) 1958. 8. Dougan, H. T.: Personal com- 
munication. 9. Leonard, C. L.: Personal communica- 
tion. 10. Steinberg, C. L.: Personal communication. 


(tablets and drops) 


| STOPS 

STOPS 
MORNING 

SICKNESS 


17, N.Y. 
Ghas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
for the World's Well-Being 
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COLLOID 


SPONGE BATHS 
FOR 
CHICKEN POX 
AND 


MEASLES ? 


To control itching and reduce the inci- 
dence of excoriated lesions and scarring, 


only bland and conservative measures | 


should be used. For example, the parent 
should be discouraged from applying the 
calamine-plus-antihistamine type of anti- 
pruritic agent, since sensitization may 
result.' 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) 
Epitaph on a Dentist’s Grave 


Stranger, heed this spot with gravity, 
For here Doctor MacLaverty, 
Filled his last cavity. 


Personalities in the News 


One of the standard forms of humor that 
is relied on is supposedly funny or witty” 
statements made about famous people. | 
More often than not these statements origi- | 
nate in a press agent's fertile mind. 


| 
They tell a story about Albert Einstein | 
whose hostess led him out into her garden 
where they could clearly see the stars in | 
the sky. 

“I can spot Venus,” she said pointing 
upward. “It always shines like a beautiful | 
woman.” 

Einstein said, “I’m sorry to tell you that 
'the star you named happens to be the 
| planet Jupiter.” 

The hostess was impressed. “No wonder 
they call you the world’s greatest mathe- 
'matician. You can calculate the sex of a 
star millions of miles away.” 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


= CONSTIPATED 
BABIES 
and CHILDREN 


Borcherdt’s 


MALT SOUP EXTRACT 


(MALTSUPEX) 


It's not a drug—it’s a food supple- 
ment. It helps nature function nor- 
mally by promoting favorable acid- 
uric bacteria in the lower tract and 
creates and maintains soft natural 
stools. 

Malt Soup Extract is a non-dia- 


| Static barley malt extract neutralized 
_ with potassium carbonate. It’s harm- 


less and, when necessary, can be 


given over a long period of time 
| without any side effects. It causes no 
_ inflammation, no gas pains and re- 


| stores a normal acid condition in the 
| lower tract. 


When chickenpox lesions are already | 
infected, “application of sulfonamide or | 
antibiotic ointments carry dangers of © 


sensitization and should be avoided.’ 


Grulee recommends a daily “sponge 


bath” and the gentle application of “skin | 


lubricants” to protect early crusts.* 


To moisten, soften and lubricate the 
lesions, sponge baths with Aveeno “Oila- 
ted” are most appropriate. In one simple 
procedure, they supply (a) the soothing 
and antipruritic effect of colloidal oat- 
meal and (b) the emolliency of 35% 
added oils. Lesions are kept soft by the 
after-bath film of oil that remains on 
the skin, and irritation from drying and 
desquamation is greatly reduced. 


AVEENO’ “OILATED”’ 


Colloidal Oatmeal 


Colloidal Emollient Baths 


Active Ingredients: Colloidal oatmeal, liquid 
petrolatum and hypo-allergenic fraction of 
lanolin. 
Rererences: 1. Leider, M. Practical Pediatric 
Dermatology. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Company 


1956, p. 210. 2. Hughes, J. G. Pediatrics in Gen- 
ractice. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


New York 1952, p. 500. 3. Grulee, C. G., dr.: i 

Current Therapy 1958. Ed. by Conn. H. F.: W. 
B. Saunders Compan : Philade lphia 1958, p. 7. 

Aveeno “‘Oilated” is supplied in 

10 oz. hermetically-sealed cans. 


AVEENO CORPORATION + NEW YORK 19, N.¥, 


Pioneers in Ethically-Promoted Colloid Baths 


Of Men and Royalty 


Like all humans, royalty is subject to | 
frailties. Often their mistakes and witti- | 
cisms are blown out of proportion since they | 
receive such publicity. Here are a few 
stories concerning some lords of the realm | 
which might be good for a chuckle . . . 


Once, after a famous battle between Ire- 
land and England (which some say still 
occurs ), a loyal Irish subject met the leader 
of the Irish army as they retreated from a | 
| serious defeat. 
| Angrily the leader said to him, 
| countrymen ran away!” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and you won the | 
race. 


“Your | 


This happened during a visit of the king 
| of Afghanistan. The king and his wife were | 
taken to a concert given especially in their | 
‘honor. At the first intermission one of the 
English gentlemen in the party asked, 
“What piece of music did you prefer?” 

The king said, “It was the first piece on 
the program.” 

The gentleman then proceeded to ask the 
conductor to replay it. This was done, but 
as soon as the music started the king shook 
his head. This was not the piece. It was the 
first piece. 

The gentleman then understood that he 
was referring to the orchestral tune-up. 


(Continued on page 198) 


to coast. 


For babies two tablespoonfuls of 
Malt Soup Extract is added to the 
formula. For children two table- 
spoonfuls in milk (children love it) 
twice a day or use it on cereals or in 
fruit juice. 

Some physicians prefer the liquid 
form. Many like the mild tasting, 
easily handled powder form. Both 
are available at drug stores coast 


oz. and 16 oz. botties 
We will be glad to send you 
of powder and (or) liquid. 


clinical samp 


BORCHERDT 
COMPANY 


217 North Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada, Chemo Drug Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Borcherdt Company pac] 
| 217 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 12, Ill, 


] Gentlemen: Please send me sample of Malt Soup 
Extract (1 Powder () Liquid) and literature. 


M.D. 


Zone. State 


City. 
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GYNETONE 


SCRERING CORPORATION-BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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©1989, SCHERING CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. EACH TABLET CONTAINS CHLORPRO- 
PHENPYRIDAMINE PLUS APC. 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) 
Quotes of the Week 


Confidence is that cocky feeling you 
have just before you know er. 


Ulcers are the result of mountain climb- 
ing over molehills. 


A vacation is that period during which 
people find out where to stay away from 
next year. 

A diehard is a man who worships the 

ground his head’s in. 

An optimist is a woman who leaves the 
dinner dishes because she will feel more like 
washing them in the morning. 


Anecdotes 


It happened at a large revival meeting 
given by Billy Graham. He asked all those 
who were trying to live the life which would 
get them to heaven to stand up. 

Everyone stood up but one little man in 
the front row who remained seated. 

“What’s the matter with you,” he was 
asked. “Don’t you wish to go to heaven?” 

“Not immediately,” was the firm response. 


At a tea party recently the hostess was 
trying to force an extra cup of tea on a 
bored gentleman. Not only had he drunk 
too much tea, but he had discovered that 
it was extremely weak. 

“Just one more cup,” insisted the lady. | 

“No thank you,” was the answer, “my 
back teeth are already under water.” 


Trying to confuse a child, a middle-aged 
man offered him a quarter if he could tell 
him where God could be found. 

The child thought for a moment and 
then said, “I'll give you a quarter if you 
can tell me where God is not.” 


American Medica! A 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


SAV E on 


PROFESSIONAL STATIONERY 
AND RECORD SUPPLIES 


* DAILY LOG RECORD BOOK / |, 
APPOINTMENT BOOKS 

* PRINTED STATIONERY 
* PATIENTS’ RECORDS 

BILLING SUPPLIES 

* PAYMENT RECORDS 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
236 UNIVERSITY AVE., CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


~ Official A.M.A. Auto Insignia 


Distinctively the sign of a licensed 
practitioner of medicine. Embodies 
the Aesculapian staff, the green cross, 
the initials “M.D.” in durable hard- 
fired vitreous enamels and gildine 
metal. Copyrighted, numbered, regis- 
tered. Attaches to edge of license 
plate with clamp bracket. Sold to 
A.M.A. members only. Price $3.50. 
(Complete.) 


$t., Chicage 10 


TOWNE PAULSEN 
trom 


QUINIDINE SULFATE 


“Now that’s what I call a sympathetic doctor!” 
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let the KNOX REDUCING BROCHURE |) 
save your time for more essential tasks 6 


is all it takes to outline a personal diet for your patient. 
Color-coded diets of 1200, 1600 or 1800 calories are based q 


on Food Exchanges’. . . eliminate calorie counting . 
promote accurate adjustment of caloric levels to the NEW PERSONALIZED 
individual patient. New personalized professional cover PROFESSIONAL COVER 


helps build patient acceptance for your instructions. 


1. The Food Exchange Lists referred to are based on material 

in “Meal Planning with Exchange Lists” prepared by Committees 
of the American Diabetes Association, Inc. and The American Dietetic 
Association in cooperation with the Chronic Disease Program, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


— 
Just a few moments with the KNOX Reducing Brochure 


THE KNOX GELATINE DRINK 


KNOX GELATINE, INC. . 
Professional Service Department | staves off hunger pangs and adds a 
| rib-sticking supplementary protein 

Please send special diet brochures listed below. | 
Reducing___doz. Stomach doz. | NEW PERSONALIZED 

2 Low Salt_____doz. Sick and Convalescent doz. ‘ PROFESSIONAL COVER 

he Your Name & Address: encompasses 14 pages of 


tasty, tested recipes and 
a color-coded gate-fold 
“Choice-of-Foods” chart. 
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Clinically confirmed 
in over 2,500 


“Deprol 


case histories’ 


CONFIRMED EFFICACY 


Deprol ® acts promptly to control depression 
without stimulation 


> restores natural sleep 
» reduces depressive rumination and crying 


DOCUMENTED SAFETY 
Deprol is unlike amine-oxidase inhibitors 
> does not adversely affect blood pressure 
or sexual function 


> causes no excessive elation 


produces no liver toxicity 

does not interfere with other drug therapies 

this dose may be grad- 

Deprol is unlike central nervous stimulants 
> d t 3 tablets q.i.d. 

oes not cause insomnia 


» produces no amphetamine-like jitteriness tablet contains 400 


mg. meprobamate and 


. 2-diethylamino- 
does not depress appetite 


has no depression-producing aftereffects chloride (bennetytine 
). 


can be used freely in hypertension and 
in unstable personalities 50 scored tablets. 


1. Alexander, L.: Ch herapy of depression—Use of b bined with b ine (2-diethylami yl benzilate) 
hydrochloride. J.A.M.A. 166:1019, March 1, 1958. 2. Current personal communications; in the files of Wallace Laboratories. 


mann 


oo 08 Literature and samples on request i) WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N.J. 
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ACHROMYCIN’ 


ACHROMYCIN Tetracycline ACHROMYCIN V_ Tetracycline with Citric Acid Lederle 


a most 
widely used 
useful 


antibiotic 


ACHROMYCIN: Capsules - Ear Solution 0.5% + Intramuscular + Intravenous + Nasal Suspension with Hydrocortisone and Phenylephrine + Ointment 3% 
Ointment 3% with Hydrocortisone 2% + Ophthalmic Oil Suspension 1% + Ophthalmic Ointment 1% + Ophthalmic Ointment 1% with Hydrocortisone 1.5% 


Ophthalmic Powder (Sterilized) + Oral Suspension + Pediatric Drops + Soluble Tablets - SPERSOIDS® Dispersible Powder 


Surgical Powder (Sterilized) 
Syrup + Tablets 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, a Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pear! River, New York 
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ACHROMYCIN V: Capsules - Pediatric Drops + Syruy 


“spastic irr le colon gastric 
esophageal ge + intestinal colic « functional 


WEIGHT REDUCTION: Obese patients ma 
them hold the diet line by giving the 
duces less cardiovascular effect than 
EXTENTABS provide 10-12 hours of a 
10.0 mg.; phenobarbital (1 gr.) 64.8 
chloride, 3.33 mg.; phenobarbital (44 


WEIGHT RED 


resist dieting 
a more alert, bright 
mphetamine. 
tite suppregsion in q 
g- AMBAR TABLETS fa 


HIGH-STRUNG 
| 


becaus¢ 


they fear losing the emotional security often involved in overeating. AMBAR helps 
br outlook. | WITHOUT JUTTERS} Methamphetamine, a potent cNs augmenter, pro- 


In AMBAR it i 


it is comb ned with jut t enough phenobarbital to prevent overstimulation. AMBAR 
ine controll} d- release, jextended-action tablet: methamphetamine hydrochloride, 


r.) 21.6 mg. A. H. ROBIf 


N WITHOUT JE 


r conventi inal dosage or intermittent therapy contain methamphetamine hydro- 
NS COMPANY, ihc., Richmond, irginia, Ethical Pharmaceuticals of Merit Since 1878 
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ne and phenobarbital 
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Patient A.S., age 53. PatuipamateE (Tabs. 7t.i.d. and H.S.); 
Intermittent crises of severe pain over 2 year prompt relief of symptoms. Radiograph 

period; hospital management with Sippy regimen (21 days later) confirms healing of minute lesser 
provided relief of symptoms; however, curvature gastric ulcer crater. 

symptoms recurred after each sojourn. 


predictable results in the control 


~Pathibamate 


Meprobamate with Paruiton® Tridihexethyl Chloride* Leperte 


Used prophylactically in anticipation of periods of emotional stress, or therapeuti- 
cally to relieve tension and curb hypermotility and hypersecretion, PATHIBAMATE 
is particularly well-formulated for the control of gastrointestinal disorders. 


PATHIBAMATE combines Meprobamate (400 mg.)—a noted tranquilizer-muscle relaxant widely accepted for well- 
tolerated management of tension and anxiety states—and PATHILON (25 mg.)—an extremely well-tolerated anticholinergic, 
long noted for prompt symptomatic relief based on peripheral atropine-like action with few side effects. 
Indications: 
Duodenal ulcer, gastric ulcer, intestinal colic, spastic and irritable colon, ileitis, esophageal spasm. anxiety 
neurosis with gastrointestinal symptoms, gastric hypermotility. 
Supplied: 
Bottles of 100 and 1,000. Each tablet (yellow, '2-scored ) contains Meprobamate, 400 mg.; ParHiLon Tridihexethyl Chloride, 25 mg. 
Administration and Dosage: 
1 tablet three times a day at mealtimes and 2 tablets at bedtime. Adjust dosage to patient response. Contraindicated in 
glaucoma, pyloric obstruction, and obstruction of the urinary bladder neck. 
Also Available: Patuivon in four forms — Tablets of 25 mg., plain (pink) or with phenobarbital, 15 mg. (blue) ; 
Parenteral — 10 mg./cc. — 1 cc. ampuls; 
Pediatric Drops — 5 mg./cc. — dropper vials of 15 cc. 


*PaTHiLon is now offered as tridihexethyl chloride instead of the iodide, an advantage permitting wider use, since the latter 


could interfere with the results of certain thyroid function tests. 


LepeRLE Laporatories, A Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Pearl River, New York 
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advance in 


alpho 


Affords keratin-dispersing action': Kerato- 
lytic, removes nonviable tissue, promotes 
healing. 

Successful results ranging to complete 
clearing obtained? in patients with: « scalp- 
to-toe psoriasis » psoriasis of many years’ 
duration » psoriasis involving tender areas. 
Treatment-fastness rarely occurs: Recurren- 
ces (when treatment is discontinued) clear 
up again on resumption of therapy. 


Well tolerated: Even when applied to lesions 
in anogenital and submammary regions.? Po- 
tential hazards of other therapies- mercury, 
arsenic, corticosteroids, x-rays-are avoided. 
A noteworthy advance cosmetically: Non- 
greasy, nonstaining; vanishes on application 
to the skin. May be used freely on the scalp. 
Application: Rub into lesions 2 to 4 times 
daily as indicated. Where heavy scaling or 
crusting occurs, the usual bath, to soften and 


soriasis 


facilitate removal of scale, is recommended 
before applying lotion. 

Residual redness and pigmentation may re- 
main up to several months but will eventually 
disappear. Once the condition is under control, 
daily to weekly application may prove satis- 
factory for maintenance. 


In some cases, a seeming excessive scaling 
and drying may occur during therapy. This 
is an occasional phase of the healing process 
and usually precedes improvement. Patients 
should be advised of this and encouraged to 
continue therapy. 


Formula: Allantoin 2% and special coal tar 
extract 5% in a lotion base. 


Supplied: Bottles of 8 fl. oz. 


(1) Flesch, P:: Reported Conf. N. Y. Academy Science May 9, 1958 
(In Press). (2) Bleiberg, J., and Saltzman, J. A.: Clin. Med. 
5 :485 (Apr.) 1958. (3) Bleiberg, J.: Reported Conf. N. Y. Academy 
Science May 9, 1958 (In Press). (4) Clyman, S. G.: Reported Conf. 
N. Y¥. Academy Science May 9, 1958 (In Press). *Trademark 


ufc REED & CARNRICK - Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
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When hypertensive symptoms such as dizziness, 
headache and fainting are frequent enough and 
severe enough to interfere with your patient’s activ- 
ity and safety—then it is time to consider the bene- 
ficial actions of Serpasil-Apresoline. Both Serpasil 
and Apresoline lower blood pressure. When the 
Serpasil-Apresoline combination tablet is prescribed, 
blood pressure response is even better. In addition, 
Serpasil contributes favorable calming and _ heart- 
slowing effects. Apresoline increases renal blood 
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flow, decreases cerebral vascular resistance and in- 
hibits the actions of humoral pressor agents. Com- 
bined with Serpasil, Apresoline is effective at a lower 
dosage, thus side effects are rarely a serious problem. 


SUPPLIED: Tablets, standard-strength, each containing 0.2 mg. of Serpasil 
and 50 mg. of Apresoline. Tablets, half-strength, each containing 0.1 mg. 
of Serpasil and 25 mg. of Apresoline. Samples available on request. 


serpasil-Apresoline 


hydrochloride 
(reserpine and hydralazine hydrochloride c1pa) 


( 
2/2640 IBA SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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RIARITIS 


involves both muscles and joints 


EPROLO 


THE FIRST MEPROBAMATE-PREDNISOLONE THERAPY 


relieves both painful muscle spasm 


and disabling joint inflammation 


MEPROLONE is the first antirheumatic-antiarthritic designed to relieve simultaneously painful 
muscle spasm, joint inflammation and swelling, physical distress . . . to help prevent disability 
and accelerate return of normal function. 


SUPPLIED: Multiple Compressed Tablets: MEPROLONE-1—1.0 mg. prednisolone, 200 mg. meprobamate and 200 mg. dried aluminum 
hydroxide gel (bottles of 100). MEPROLONE-2—provides 2.0 mg. prednisolone in the same formula as MEPROLONE-1 (bottles of 100). 
Meprolone is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 


MQo) MERCK SHARP & DOHME vision of MERCK & CO., Inc., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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MAXIMAL POTENCY 
IN DERMATOLOGIC DISORDERS... 


antipruritic 


ROM H EAD T0 TOE | Highly effective in: 


« All infectious dermatoses due 
to gram-positive cocci or 


STEROSAN 


« Atopic dermatitis including 


Hyd rocortisone allergic eczema, neuroder- 


(chlorquinaldol cricy with hydrocortisone) matitis, and eczematoid 
«Contact dermatitis due to 
plant secretions, cosmetics, 
chemicals, or clothing 
¢ Non-specific pruritus, partic- 
ularly of the anus, vulva, or 
scrotum 


Virtually non-irritating and 
non-sensitizing, STEROSAN- 


Hydrocortisone is also odor- 


less, non-greasy, non-stain- 
ing, and scarcely perceptible 
on the skin. 

Sterosan®-Hydrocortisone (3% 
chlorquinaldol ce1cy with 1% 
hydrocortisone) Cream and Oint- 


ment. Tubes of 5 Gm. and 20 Gm, 
Prescription only. 


ARDSLEY, NEW YORK 


02759-A 
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INSOMNI 


Two MEPROTABS before retiring 
¢ insure restful, uninterrupted sleep 
e insure alert awakening 
e insure a tranquil mind and relaxed body 


MEPROTABS are 400 mg. meprobaniate tablets, coated, white, and 
unmarked, to make name and type of medication unidentifiable to your 
patient. Meprotabs are pleasant tasting and easy to swallow. 


Meprotabs 


contains the original meprobamate, discovered and introduced by 


WW) WALLACE LABORATORIES, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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HOTELS 


ABBEY 

AMBASSADOR 

BREAKERS 

CAROLINA CREST 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
Headquarters 


o 

BN@ON 


MOTELS 


ALGIERS 

BARONET 

CAROLINA CREST 
CASTLE ROC 
CONTINENTAL 
CORONET 

DIPLOMAT 

DUNES 

EASTBOURNE 
ELDORADO 

EMPRESS 

ENVOY 

JOHN’S | AND I! 
LINCOLN AND ROOSEVELT BEACH 
LOMBARDY 
MARTINIQUE 
MAYFLOWER 

MONTE CARLO BEACH 
MONTEREY 

NAUTILUS 

RIVER EDGE 

SAHARA 

ST. MORITZ 

SAXONY 

SEA ISLE 

SEASIDE 

SEVILLE 

STRAND OF ATLANTIC CITY 
SUN ‘N’ SAND 
TROPICANA 


ENNI 
EASTBOURNE 
FLANDERS 
HOLMHURST 
JEFFERSON 
KENTUCKY 
LAFAYETTE 
LEXINGTON 
MADISON 


MARK 

BLENHEIM 
MAYFLOW 

MONTICELLO 

mMORT 


ON 
NEW BELMONT 
NEW DRAKE 
OLD ENGLISH 
PENN-ATLANTIC 
PRESIDENT 
RICHFIELD-BOSCOBEL 
RUNNYMEDE 
ST. CHARLES 
SEASIDE 
SHELBU 
SHERATON. RITZ CARLTON 
STERLING 
TRAYMORE Headquarters Hotel—No room a 
CHELSEA 


8888 888 8338: 
SENSSSSYN 
888888888 8838 


888383385 
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88838388 
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$38 
NSSS=SNeNe Sue vee 
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388888888888 
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8888 888 


American Medical Association APPLICATION FOR ROOM ACCOMMODATIONS 


Annual Meeting Housing Bureau Be sure to give six choi of hotels or = 
16 Central Pier 
Atlantic City, N. J. (Please print or type) 


Please reserve the following: 


Second Choice 
person(s). Rate $ 
person(s). Rate $ 
Suite (parlor and bedroom) person(s). Rate $ 


Date Arriving Atlantic City j -M,. Leaving 
Rooms will be occupied by: (Please attach list of additional names if you do not have sufficient space here. Also list ages of children, if any.) 


if you are a technical exhibitor, be sure to give name of firm and individuals to occupy room or rooms reserved. 


FOR MEMBER PHYSICIANS ONLY *** ADVANCE REGISTRATION CARD 


Return before May 20, 1959, to the Circulation & Records Dept., American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


ADDRESS 
! am a Member of the 


Government service 
Important: Every physician musi register in his own name. 
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D _BE A PART OF the 108th ANNUAL MEETING un i 

 - 
Suits 
12 
4 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

9 

40 
Third Choice 

. ss Name Street Address City Zone State 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 


108th ANNUAL MEETING oF rue 
AMERIGAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


June 8-12, 1959, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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A workhorse 


for 
common 
infections 


respiratory infections 


With well-tolerated CycLamycin, you will find it 
possible to control many common infections 
prompt, rapidly and to do so with relative freedom 
high Blood tevels from untoward reactions. Cyctamycinis in- 


dicated in numerous bacterial invasions of 
the respiratory system—lobar pneumonia, 
bronchopneumonia, tracheitis, bronchitis, 
anata and other acute infections. It has been 
niawdl tauaie proved effective against a wide range of 
organisms, such as pneumococci, H. influ- 
enzae, streptococci, and many strains of 
staphylococci, including some resistant to 
other ‘‘mycins.’’ Supplied as Capsules, 125 
and 250 mg., vials of 36; Oral Suspen- 
sion, 125 mg. per 5-cc. teaspoonful, bottles < 
of 2 fl. oz. 


consistently reliable 


minimal 


adverse reactic.. 


© CYCLAMYCIN 


Triacetyloleandomycin, Wyeth 
Conforms to Code 


® 
for Advertising Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Either way... 
elief of stuffy nose 
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hydrochloride (naphazoline hydrochloride CIBA) 
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We've just heard about the recently nabbed 
prisoner who was chatting with his cellmate. 

“I was making big money,” he said ruefully. 
“Just about one inch too big!” 

e 

The father of a lazy, irresponsible 12-year-old 
boy had just handed a few coins to a hobo. He 
suddenly decided this was a perfect example to set 
before his son. 

“Jim,” he said, “you have just seen what happens 
to a man with no ambition. He ends up a worthless 
tramp. Now when I was growing up, I struggled 
for years to help pay for my education. Many’s the 
time I stayed up all night, giving up parties and 
fun, just to study. And I can still feel the pangs of 
hunger when I went into business and worked so 
desperately to get ahead. But the long hours and 
constant work began to pay off and gradually I 
became the success I am today.” 

The man paused, noticing the boy’s rapt expres- 
sion. 

“Well, son,” he said. “I see our little talk seems 
to have made an impression. Are you thinking, 
perhaps, what you'd like to be when you grow up?” 

The boy nodded brightly. 

“Yep,” he said. “I think I'd like to be a rich 
tramp.” 

They had been standing at the bar getting pro- 
gressively drunk. Finally one turned to the fellow 
alongside him. 

“You're nothing but a henpecked, silly, ignorant 
little jerk,” he growled belligerently. 

“You wouldn't dare say that,” answered the other, 
“if my wife was here!” 

The current boom in horror movies reminds 
Arthur Murray, the dance king, of the time he 
visited Beverly Hills and was invited to a party at 
Boris Karloff’s house. 

“Is it far from here?” Murray asked the famous 
portrayer of the Frankenstein monster. 

“Oh—about 12 miles,” replied Karloff, “as the 
bat flies.” 

From the Personal columns: : 

“Gentleman who smokes and drinks and carouses, 
wishes to meet lady who smokes, drinks, and 
carouses. Object: smoking, drinking, and carousing.” 


by E. K. H. 


“Bah!” scoffed the tycoon to one of his under- 
lings who had just asked for a raise. “What's the 
matter with you young fellows nowadays? Why, 
by the time I was your age, I'd already inherited 


my first million!” 


“I think,” said the lady to the tramp at the door, 
“I might just be able to find a few odd jobs for 
you around the place.” She beamed sweetly. “Have 
you ever been offered work before?” 

The tramp shuddered. “Only once, Madam,” he 
said. “Aside from that I’ve met with nothing but 


kindness.” 
e 


Joe E. Lewis, guest-starring at the Banshees’ an- 
nual sports luncheon, regaled the crowd with tales 
concerning the filming of his life story, “The Joker 
Is Wild.” 

“One of the scenes shows me standing at a bar, 
refusing a drink. They had so much trouble with 
that one they finally had to use a stunt man.” 


“If you really wanted to get rid of that cold you'd let me 
call a doctor!” 
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and there’s a 


SUDE 


for your patients, too! 


“I’m so glad you ordered the ‘Dexamyl’, Doctor— 
this is the first time he’s even wanted to get out of bed!” 


DEXAMYL Spansulet capsules - Tablets - Elixir 


‘Dexamyl’ brightens mood, encourages early ambulation in your postoperative patients. 


WG) SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES, PHILADELPHIA 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for dextro amphetamine sulfate, S.K.F., plus amobarbital 
+T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for sustained release capsules, S.K.F. 
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OUR 63RD YEAR 


189 \. Wabash: 


REDUCE INFLAMMATORY of the coundaling 
REACTION...SPEED 


medicine 
with distinction over half a 
RECOVERY PROCESS | peor’ gen expnd’g 300 bds; to $20,000; W. 


ADMINISTRATION: (b) Med dir, pref ACHA; 500 bd 
ANESTHESIOLOGY: (m) Dir dept, 100 bd JCAH gen 
} hosp expnd’g; new post; will have support of all 

ssn w/outstnd’g recog erm; 
o NOW, SIMPLE replace assoc, demised; pract est 30 yrs; NYC. 
rons a (t) Med dir, Amer corp, Asi country; 

: q’s MPH & exp; $20-$25,000; travel paid. 


BUCCAL ROUTE GENERAL PRACTICE: G) GP w int in Ob; assn, long 


=. GP; own hsp; $14-$18,000; Texas. (k) Qual in 
assist 4 Bd & elig surg’s; 21 man orp mostly 
Dipls; ige univ city; prtnr oppor; () Assoc 


w/AAGP; own new cl bidg; oppor do surg; Ist yr, 
$14,000; % basis, 2nd; then prtnr; Calif. (m) Asom 


ige business 
8 tater niet pref w/cardio exper; 
aff: 


an 
$20,000 ; ff; $14-$16,000; Pa. 

Buccal Tablets should be re- INTERNAL MEDICINE: (i) Chieh 30° man dept; impor 
mo sp; very substantial financial arrngm - ‘ 

tained in the buccal pouch coast. (j) Pref Dipl w/subspec, hematology; ass’ 
rp 14 Dipis; one of orps_in Calif. 
: aly recomm’d. (k) Assn, (4 Bd or elig 


internists) 15 man grp Dipl 
until dissolved. For maximum el in 150 bd JCAH hsp; resort area; “Mich. xO) Gre 
‘ NEUROSURGERY: (g) Head dept, 24 man gro, all cert 
Sot, Bip: Stn So, 
assn provid’g oppor to - 
delay swallowing saliva. MW. (h) Oto; assn w/oph est 2! yrs; shid net 
$25 000 w/out any invest; $15,000 guar; Calif. 
OB-GYN: (c) Replace prtnr (coronary) by assn w/Ob- 
n, FACS; if Bd elig, $15,000; univ c 


DOSAGE: One tablet four times | Ain: 20 san’ ar 


(t) Qual to head dept, long est orp, 


joard men affil med sch! preceptor system; out- 
daily usually for five days. stnd’g facilities; central. 
| w/in mile area is) on of gross s n 
$25,000 minimum ; central. 
When infection is present, | PRRSAT Oppor build fine independent pract 
VARIDASE B cecal Tablets. by Board surg; 
offer guar until estab’d; 
| P&N pay sity be | specialist; 
| a ; large city on Ba 
should be given in conjunc- RADIOLOGY: (s) Dir dept, 350 bd full apprv’d gen hosp 
| % previd'e “about $25-$30,000; S 
SURGERY a (a) Head dept, 7 mae gre: 5 Dipls, 2 GP's; 


tion with an antibiotic such —_*9'5-$20.900; prtnr, 2nd yr; 
PLEASE SEND FOR AN ANALYSIS FORM we 


as ACHROMYCIN® V Tetracy- MAY PREPARE AN INDIVIDUAL SURVEY FOR you 


We offer you our best endeavors—our integrity—our 63 
year record of 


cline with Citric Acid. STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


; PSYCHIATRIST WANTED—SPEND A YEAR IN HA- 
SORENESS, 2,500 Units Streptodornase. waii; stay if you wish; expanding practice; two estab- 


| fished men: primary interest, psychotherapy; stimula- 
RESPOND tion: research: seminars, teaching; salary, percentage; 
TO 


partnership in view; Certified or eligible. Box 7547 C, 
ASSOCIATE WANTED — FOR PARTNERSHIP WITH 


young internist in new medical building with other spe- 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES cialists; suburb of large southeastern city: Board 
Eligible or Certified; state training in first letter. Box 

A Division of 7539 C, % AMA. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY WANTED—OPHTHALMOLOGIST WILLING TO LEARN 
some otolaryngology to 

Pearl River, New York thriving Pacific Northwest city; recreational 

* area: mild climate; good salary, early partnership. Box 

Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 7430 C. % AMA. 


Streptokinase-Streptodornase Lederle 

PATHOLOGIST — BOARD CERTIFIED; EXCELLENT 
salary; 300 bed hospital; most modern well staffed lab- 
oratory. Contact: Frank W. Brown, Administrator, 


(Continued from page 193) WANTED — TWO OBSTETRICIAN-GY NECOLOGISTS; Edgewater Hospital, 5700 N. Ashland, Chicago 26. « 
permanent association in an eight man group in mid- Illinois. Cc 
WANTED—ORTHOPEDIG SURGEON; BOARD ELI- west; need is urgent; beginning salary $12,000 per year; e 
= gible: as colleague in established orthopedic depart- begin partnership after two years; university medical WANTED—BOARD ELIGIBLE OR CERTIFIED oB- wy 
‘ ment’ of 18 man specialty group associated with ex- school nearby affords opportunity for association. Write: stetrician-gynecologist; under 40 years; July tst 
cellent expanding 130 bed hospital; junior partner- Box 7272 C, % AMA. sooner; $1,000 to start: ipersnershie year to is. i Ph 
ship after 2 years good salary; expenses paid applicants To DIRECT INDUSTRIAL $20 more; small California community. Box 
invited for personal interview. Apply: Dr. Charles Hol- INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN 7431 nt Pl AMA 
zer, Holzer Hospital and Clinic, Gallipolis, Ohio. Cc medicine program with opportunit, erform some nd « 


toxicological research in a new fiel with n the chemi- 
gy od must be U. S. citizen; New York state | WANTED — GENERAL PRACTITIONER FOR BUSY 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST—CERTIFIED OR BOARD ELI- location. Send complete resume, and salary require- practice 120 miles Southeast St. Louis; new office ad- 
sible; to join 2 busy EENT men in long established, ments to: Box 7540 C, % AMA. jacent new hospital; excellent opportunity; priced at 
expanding 12 man group; predominantly Certified; only fraction of investment; taking residency. Box 7555 C, 
clinic in Pacific Northwest city of 35,000; convenient WANTED—ASSOCIATE OPHTHALMOLOGIST, OTO- % AMA 
hunting, boating, skiing; unusual fringe benefits ; sal- laryngologist; Board Certified or qualified in one 
ary to start; leading to Yer | partnership with no invest- branch with training and experience in the other; mid- | — 
ment. Reply: Box 7534 C, AMA. west; excellent hospital facilities; large practice; reply 

only if interested in considering permanent arrange- SEEKING POSITION ON WEST COAST? 
HEALTH OFFICER-—$12,960 TO START; WANTED ment. Box 7536 C, % AMA. , 


for Douglas County with headquarters at Roseburg, 


A complete list of positions avail- 
Oregon; MD plus MPH and some experience; must be PEDIATRICIAN—CERTIFIED OR BOARD ELIGIBLE : 


eligible for licensure in Oregon; — security and for association with a well established clinic; preferably 
state retirement coverage. Write to: Mr, A, T. Johnson, under thirty-five with no military obligation; excellent 
' Personnel Director, Oregon State Board of am, opportunity for qualified man desiring permanent leca- 
en P. O. Box 231, Portland 7, Oregon. tion in ideal climate; possible partnership. The Fronk 
x Clinic, 1136 Union Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. c WEST COAST MEDICAL COUNSELLORS agency 


GENERALIST — CALIFORNIA; SMALLER TOWN 


elose to beaches and to skiing areas; prefer younger DOCTOR WANTED — FOR THRIVING SAN PR AN- 821 Market Street, San Francisco 3 
doctor who has had some private oractice experience ; ciseo-Oakland area of California; new medical-dental 

highly recommended association. Helen Buchan, Con- building needs general practitioner and specialists; 

tinen ‘al Medical Bureau, Agency, 510 W. Sixth Street, suites avai 


lable at once; six months free rent. Box | : 
<= ‘ (Continued on page 224) 


Los Angeles 14. 6780 ©. 
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ay fever: 


DEXAMET 


to treat more patients more effect 


a new order of magnitude 


in anti-inflammatory potency in dosage reduction in avoidance of 
new side effects in therapeutic effectiveness in therapeutic range 


Dosage: One 0.75 mg. tablet of DECADRON will usually re- 
place one 4 mg. tablet of methylprednisolone or triamcino- 
lone, one 5 mg. tablet of prednisone or prednisolone, one 20 
mg. tablet of hydrocortisone, or one 25 mg. tablet of cortisone. 
Additional information on dosage and precautions is avail- 
able to physicians on request. 


Supplied: As 0.75 mg. and 0.5 mg. scored, pentagon-shaped 
tablets in bottles of 100 and 1000. 

©1958 Merck & Co., Inc. *DECADRON is a trademark of Merck & Co., 
Inc. 


a Oo MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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IGRAINE 


Complete, rapid 


Lowila Cake now lathers like soap. Its new 
luxuriant lather is creamy, more abundant 
. . » more pleasing to patients. It cleans 
tender or dermatitic skin with virtually 
no irritation. In bar form. Write for samples. “I try to see myself as others do—but I don't believe it.” 


WESTWOOD PHARMACEUTICALS 
Buffalo 13, New York 
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Organon . Organon Inc., Orange, N.J. 
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postoperatively 


in pregnancy when 


vomiting is persistent 


following neurosurgical 


diagnostic procedures 


in infections, intra-abdominal 


fo r disease, and carcinomatosis 


after nitrogen mustard therapy 


nausea 
and vomiting 


e provides prompt, potent, and long-lasting control 


e capable of depressing the gag reflex 
e effective in certain cases refractory to other potent antiemetics 


e may be given intravenously, intramuscularly and orally 
e no pain or irritation on injection 


Squibb Triflupromazine 


ANTIEMETIC DOSAGE: 
Intravenous: 8 mg. average single dose 
Dosage range 2-10 mg. 

Intramuscular: 15 mg. average single dose 
Dosage range 5-15 mg. 

If subsequent parenteral dose is needed, 
one-half the original dose will usually suffice 


Oral: 10-20 mg. initially; then 10 mg. t.i.d. 


SUPPLY: 
Parenteral solution — 1 cc. ampuls (20mg./cc.) 


Oral tablets —10 mg., 25 mg., 50 mg., 
in bottles of 50 and 500 


Squibb Quality — The Priceless Ingredient 
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WHAT YOU SEE YOU CAN BELIEVE 


Detail from engraving of Sir Isaac Newton by E. Scriven, 


with the Baumanomeler 


With the Baumanometer there is little or no 


chance of questionable bloodpressure readings 
Baumanometer accu- 
racy is as unchanging as the mercury-gravity 


due to instrument error. 


principle upon which it operates. 


With the Baumanometer, you can be almost 
positive that any changes in pressure are as- 
the patient, 


signable to causes within 
the instrument. 


The trim Kompak 
Model Bauma- 
nometer is ideal 
for bedside or 
desk-side . . . 
light enough to 


not go everywhere. 


Also, the true mercury-gravity ‘sphygmoma- 
nometer is designed to offer permanent accu- 


racy. 
turning to zero. 


It proves out its own accuracy by re- 


Why have anything less than this standard 


of assurance? 


everyone respects 
use the 


sure against gravity. It's that simple. 
It's so accurate that it 


subject to question. It has no 


is just 
spring-metal elements. 


the pursuit of accuracy 


(Continued from page 220) 
FLORIDA — PHYSICIAN NEEDED TO ASSOC IATE 


Gulf coast; send ees information first letter. Box 
7551 C, % AMA 


PHYSICIAN WANTED—MALE, FEMALE; TAKE OVER 
active general practice; office, equipment; rental or 
purchase; leaving for specialization March, 1959. Write, 
phone: Dr. Kooyman, Main Street, Oyster Bay, 
New York, Oyster Bay 6-0055. Cc 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL DIRECTOR—CLINICAL IN- 
vestigation and _protessional harmaceutical 
Genes, east; to $20,000. New York Medical Exchange, 
= Ang Avenue, New York City, Patricia Edge % 

rector. 


WANTED— PEDIATRICIAN; PROGRESSIVE CLINIC 
has a staff vacancy to be filled July Ist by Board Eli- 
gible or Board Certified man; attractive ‘financial ar- 
pagent and living conditions. Write: Box 7520 C, 


ASSOCIATE IN PRIVATE PRACTICE OF INTERNAL 
medicine and clinical neurology desire red; excellent op- 
portunity; western location. Box 7538 C, % AMA. 


WANTED — GENERAL PRACTITIONER FOR NEW 
medical center; located in fast eure Dallas suburb; 
splendid opportunity. Box 7529 C, % AMA. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—INTERESTED IN PART- 
nership practice; central Indiana; town of 70,000; prac- 
tice diversified; assist at own surgery; financial ar- 
rangements excellent. Box 7518 C, % AMA. 


WANTED — GENERAL PRACTITIONER IN SMALL 
northern Minnesota city with excellent hospital facili- 
ties; salary to start with partnership after trial. Box 
7544 C, % AMA. 


ORTHOPEDIST — CALIFORNIA; ASSOCIATION OF- 
fers guarantee against percentage until full partnership 
is reached. Helen Buchan, Continental Medical Bureau, 
Agency, 510 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14. c 


AVAILABLE — PRECEPTORSHIP COLO-PROCTOL- 
ogy; trainee must have American Board general surgery 
background. H. Mark Young, 1 N. Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California. Cc 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER — wauyee re TAKE 
over practice in small New Hampshire town; home- 
office, Vcaulpment available if desired. but no investment 
needed; no charge for practice. Box 7523 C, % AMA. 


WANTED — BY SOUTHWESTERN GROUP, BOARD 
Certified or eligible pediatrician and internist; $15,000 
starting and $18,000 end of first year; partnership end 
of second year. Box 7527 C, % AMA. 


WANTED—BOARD OR BOARD ELIGIBLE INTER- 
nist for association with group; Kentucky in vicinity 
of Louisville, write: Box 7340 C, % AMA. 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 


55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Service of Distinction since 1914 
ALLERGIST: assn; key city of Grt Plains; to $18,000 
ANESTHESIOLOGIST: 300 bed hosp; MW; fee-for-serv; 
income can $25,000 
YSICIAN: med center, Tex; hrs well regulated; 
start. fringe benefits 
surg fid ; excel hosp facil; $15,000 
et yr 
w/ob; assn 12 bed cl- hosp; 


$1200 m SW 
INDUSTRIAL: top-job. East; ~ of 17 in mes dept; 
t2d es & 5 lab; $10- 


15,000 
ny! be GE; assn w/2 Internist; 
MW ; ine above nati avrge 
MEDICAL “DIRECTOR: to $15,000: 3000 man plant; 
NEUROSURGEON: ier ist yr & all med expenses; 


3 NS’s 
oB- GYN: man ‘ar MW: closely affil w/80 bed hosp; 
MW; 


$18,000 
OPHTHALMOLOGIST: tehna energd; 
ige well known 


$15,000 start 
ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON: Mid-East 
resrch-tchng opptny; to $25,000; fringe 


PEDIATRICIAN: assn w/surg & ob; $15,000 a %-prtnr- 

np after I-yr; fast growing indus cit, 
PHYS CIAN to travel ae exam ines can sign 
ar Se 2 mos; to $14,000 & per divin expense allow- 


; So 
PSYCHIATRIST: int in developng mod 
attachd to ige geni hosp; resrch-tehng; to $12, 
5-rm_unfurnshd hse; gas, light, heat “upptied: 
RADIOLOGIST: 32-bed hosp; ee country twn, pros- 
orwng; $17,000 gu 
(a) 20-man grp, ‘Minn 200 opera 
$12,000 min; Detarshe in 
man ore. Miche $15,000 guar 


Upon request one of our applications will be mailed to 
you. Write us today—a post card will do. 


clin; 


‘atve cases 
(b) 


medical — in fast growing Dallas suburb; 
quick = ssibility to existing hospitals. Box 7530 - 


So AMA. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—TAKE OVER JULY IST: 
Michigan; small town near open staff hospital; rent, 
lease, or sell office and equipment; specializing. Write: 
George Wilson, MD, Clinton, Michigan. Cc 


INTERNIST WANTED FOR ASSOCIATION IN GROW- 
ing northwest city; salary the first year, then percentage 
and partnership; modern office one 
half mile to hospital. Box 7533 C, AMA. 


WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER TO ASSOCT- 
ate with general practitioner in central Florida; possi- 
bility of part time institutional work for qualified 
person. Box 7519 C, % AMA. 


WANTED—OTOLARYNGOLOGIST; VERY TOP SAL- 
; yearly advancement; industrial community; ex- 
cellent working conditions in modern office. Box 7526 C, 


WANTED—YOUNG PHYSICIAN; INDUSTRIAL PHAR- 
maceutical and chemical companies and hospitals; psy- 
anesthesiologists. Medical Personnel Agency, 

East 43nd St., New York, New York. Cc 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR — INDUSTRIAL; NEW YORK 

State; background eferred; 
$15,000. New York Medical Exchange, 489 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City, Patricia Edgerly, Director. c 


OR FEMALE; DIPLO- 


ROENTGENOLOGIST—MALE 
92 beds; JCAH 


mate; no age limit; Massachusetts; 
hospital. Box 7427 % AMA. 


\ 


STAFF PSYCHIATRISTS 


To do research, diagnosis, and treatment 
in California State Hospitals in several 
locations. Opportunities for advancement 
to direct hospital research and professional 
education activities. 


No written examinations. Interviews in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles twice a month 
and outside of California this spring. 


Good salaries; excellent retirement plan 
and other employee benefits. 


Write to 


Medical Personne! Services 
State Personnel Board 

801 Capitol Avenue, P.F. 
Sacramento 14, California 


(Continued on page 228) 
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WHY RISK DELAYED RECOVERY 
FROM 


ENTERITIS ? 


Staphylococcic enteritis and other serious staph infections among 
hospitalized patients may be refractory to most antibiotics except 
CATHOMYCIN (novobiocin). For such infections, CATHOMYCIN consti- 
tutes an excellent antibiotic. It has an established record* of effectiveness 
against strains of organisms resistant to most other antibiotics. When 
administered in combination with other antibiotics, CATHOMYCIN may 
delay the emergence of resistant strains. 


CATHOMYCIN produces therapeutic blood levels quickly —usually main- 
taining these levels for 12 hours or more. The drug does not destroy 
beneficial intestinal flora. It is generally well tolerated and shows no 
evidence of cross-resistance with other antibiotics. 


CATHOMYCIN 


for septicemia, enteritis, postoperative wound infections and other NOVOB 1OCIN 
9 infections. 


DOSAGE: Adults: CATHOMYCIN Sodium 2 capsules b.i.d. or CATHOMYCIN Calcium 
Syrup 4 teaspoonfuls b.i.d. Children: (up to 12 years) 2 to 8 teaspoonfuls daily in 
divided doses based on 10 mg. CATHOMYCIN per Ib. of body weight per day. 

SUPPLIED: Capsules sodium novobiocin, each containing the equivalent of 250 mg. 
of novobiocin—vials of 16 and 100—and as an orange-flavored syrup (aqueous 
suspension), in bottles of 60 cc. and 473 cc. (1 pint). Each 5 cc. CATHOMYCIN Syrup 
contains 125 mg. (2.5%) novobiocin, as calcium novobiocin. 

*Complete bibliography available on request. 


For Parenteral Therapy LYOVAC® CATHOMYCIN 


= 
SYRUF 
Oo) MERCK SHARP & DOHME bivision of MERCK & CO., INnc., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS 


FOR PREVENTION OR MODIFICATION OF 


INFECTIOUS MEASLES = 


GAM ULIN* 


ER ATITIS Specify Gamulin for prevention or 
& modification of measles, infectious 


hepatitis, poliomyelitis, and infections 
related to gamma globulin deficiency; or 
any other condition where the use of 
gamma globulin may be beneficial. 


Gamulin is supplied in 2 cc. and 10 cc. vials. 


*Trademark for Poliomyelitis Immune Globulin (P-M Co. Bio. 172) 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
a leader in biological research and one of the 
world’s major producers of biologicals 


WIGRAINE 


MIGRAINE 


| ACCELERATE THE 
"RECOVERY 
PROCESS WITH 
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a significant medical advance 
for peripheral vascular disorders 


CYCLOSPASMOL 


Cyclondelate (3,5,5-Trimethyleyclohexy! Mandelate), 
tves-Comeron; U.S, Patent No. 2,707,193 


e Orally effective 
e Clinically proved 
e Well tolerated—notably few side-effects 


CYCLOSPASMOL provides a reliable, effective oral treatment for 
peripheral vascular diseases—vasospastic and occlusive. By its direct 
action on vascular musculature, CYCLOSPASMOL causes vasodilata- 
tion. It, therefore, promotes optimal tissue response and healing. 

“The criteria of success were not only the clinical course, but 
also objective symptoms, such as claudication time, healing of 
extensive gangrenous lesions, and skin temperature.” 


Ulceration of three months’ duration, After three weeks’ treatment with After six weeks’ treatment with Cy- 
refractory to cod-liver oil ointment CYCLOSPASMOL and topical antibac- CLOSPASMOL 
and antiseptic compresses terial agent 


For control of intermittent claudication in: 
Arteriosclerosis obliterans 
Raynaud’s disease 
Buerger’s disease (thromboangiitis obliterans) 


Also indicated in: 


Ulcerations—diabetic, trophic 
Circulatory impairment in feet, legs and hands 


SUPPLIED: Tablets, 100 mg., bottles of 100. 


IVES-CAMERON Comprehensive literature on request 
COMPANY REFERENCE: 1. Van Wijk, T.W.: Angiology 4:108, 1958. Brs.ioGraPHy: 1. Gillhespy, R.O.: Brit, 
, M. J. 2:1543, 1957. 2. Gillhespy, R.O.: Angiology 7:27, 1956. 3. Winsor, T.: Angiology 4:134, 1958, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 4. Reeder, J.J.: Geneesk. gids. $1:370, 1953. 5. Kappert, A.: Schweiz. med. Wehnschr. 85:237, 1955. 
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The improved, new iocal anesthetic. 


What's the new, 


highly efficient local anesthetic for minor surgical procedures? Many physicians say 
it's Gebaver’s new Fluro-Ethyl. An actual report: ‘‘I have used your mixture of 25% 
Ethyl Chloride and 75% Freon for skin planing and | find it most efficient for my 
purposes. Freezing is fast, each container lasts a long time, results are highly 


satisfactory” 


Equally useful as a local anesthetic for incision of furuncles, electrocautery to 
small cutaneous tags, flat warts, nevi, and alleviation of needle pain in hypodermic 
injection. Non-flammable, requires no blower. Compare Fluro-Ethyl with the 
product you have been using. Gebaver Chemical Company, 9410 St. Catherine 


Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Gedauer's Ethy! Chloride in new Dispenseal amber glass. (2) Metal 
‘tube for doctor's emergency kit. (3) Flure-Ethyl in the aerosol container. 


FLURO-ETHYL 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(Continued from page 224) 


ASSISTANT CHIEF — RADIOLOGY SERVICE; 1005 
bed GM&S Veterans Administration Hospital affiliated 
with Albany Medical College has vacancy for full time 
radiologist; U. 8S. citizenship, Board Certification and 
license to practice in any one of the states necessary; 
close affiliation with Albany Medical College offers 
teaching and research opportunities ; salary range $11,355 
to $12,770 plus 15% for Board Certification, depending 
on qualifications ; bache ‘lor quarters and subsistence 


and 15 days sick leave with Day. ‘Address inquiries to: 
Director, Professional Services, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Albany, New York. Cc 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—1,005 BED GM&S VET- 
erans Administration Hospital affiliated with Albany 
Medical College has vacancy for full time general prac- 
titioner on the psychiatric service; U. 8. citizenship and 
license to practice in any one of the states necessary ; 
close affiliation with Albany Medical College offers 
teaching and research opportunities; entrance salary 
range $9,890 to $11,355 depending on qualifications; 
bachelor quarters and subsistence available for reas- 
onable remuneration; 30 days annual and 15 days sick 
leave with y. Address inquiries to: Director, Profes- 
sional Services, Veterans Administration Hospital Al- 
bany, New York. Cc 


WANTED—-BOARD CERTIFIED OR ELIGIBLE IN- 


ternist; first year $18,000. Mahorner Clinic, New Or- 
leans 13, Louisiana, c 


WANTED — GENERAL PHYSICIANS; UNDER 35 
of age: full time hospital practice ; opportunity 
develop interest; with ts avail- 
able in professional care program of 10 Miners Mem- 
orial Hospitals; full time Py with starting com- 
poe sot op at the rate of $12,000 per year; progressive 
Eoin Liits ; for appointment currently and for July, 1959; 
tigi 


For details, address: The Clinical 
ners Memorial Hospital Association, 1427 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington 5, D c 


PSYCHIATRIST-DIRECTOR FOR NEW COMMUNITY 
psychiatric clinic for adults and children; active ther- 
apy, teaching and supervisory duties; full time staff 
consists now of two MPSWs, two PhD psychologists 
and one consultant psychiatrist from the university; 
affiliated with University of Tennessee Department of 
Psychiatry for trainees in psychiatry, psychology and 
social work; salary depending on experience and qualifi- 
cations ; opportunity for university appointment and 
active role in expanding medical and psychiatric com- 
munity. Write: Bruce E. Walls, MD, Acting- Director, 
Mental Health Center, 3628 S Avenue, M hi 
Tennessee. c 


NEEDED—YOUNG GENERAL BY 


progra 
modern clinic facilities; visting: Specialist 
consultant staff; scheduled training and vacation pe- 

foundation no investment required; 
starting range $14,000 to $16,000, depending on qualifi- 
cations. Box 7363 C, % "AMA. 


WANTE — GENERAL 


PHYSICIAN — FOR MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


DEAR 
DOCTOR 


Would you like to use your education, 
training & practical experience as a 
physician to work with clinicians in 
planning research studies in the field? 
Are you young, articulate, dynamic, 
sales- and promotion-minded? If so, we 
need you on our medical team in an 
expanding program of new drug de- 
velopment & marketing. Salary? Open. 


If you seek a solid future with a major 
New Jersey ethical pharmaceutical 
company, tell us about yourself by 
sending a full resume to Box # 7478C, 
c/o A.M. A. 


SURGEON; PREFERABLY 
Board tertified or Eligible; for active service in 165 bed 
general medical and surgical hospital; hospital fully 
staffed with consultants and with excellent laboratory 
and x-ray service; two other surgeons on full time staff; 
fine hunting and fishing in immediate neighborhood ; 
salary begins at $9,890 to $11,373, depending on qual- 
ifications; position open July 1, 1959. Address: Director, 
Professional Services, Veterans Administration Center, 
Fort Harrison, Montana. Cc 


progressive pharmaceutical company; duties, establish- 
ing and supervising clinical research projects through- 
out country; involves 60-90 days travel a year; previous 
experience of this nature desirable; company located in 
small growing community in semi-rural vacation land 
area of central New York State; forward resumes of 
training, experience, sala desired to Personnel Di- 
rector, Eaton Laboratorics Division, The 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, New York. 


ae | INSURANCE — PHYSICIAN TO JOIN HOME 
office medical staff of large east coast life insurance 
company; some training in internal medicine desirable: 
must be a graduate oe within past 10 years of 
have completed military 
requirements; salary dependent on training with pen- 
sion and other additional benefits; an applicant should 
include a full biography and a statement of " reasons 
desires to enter this field. Box 7425 C, % AMA. 


VHYSICIANS WANTED — TO FILL ATTRACTIVE 
positions in all parts of the United States; distinctive 
openings; both full and part time; are available in all 
specialties with industry, institutions; private associa- 
tions and groups; an application will be mailed to you 
within 24 hours of your request. Write now to: Miss E. 
Ronni, Director, National Placement Department, 
Garland Medical Placement, 25 East Washington 
Street, Chicago 2. Illinois, Andover 3-0145. c 


VACANCIES — SENIOR PHYSICIANS WITH MINI- 
mum of three years psychiatric experience; excellent 
opportunities for advancement; salary rate $7,320 to 
$10,200 depending upon applicant’ 8 training and ex- 
periences annual increments; nominal deduction for 
complete family maintenance; fully approved large east- 
ern mental hospital with three year accredited resi- 
dence training progress; must be stigible for licensure 
in Connecticut. Box 7253 C, % AMA 


PHYSICIANS WANTED — QUALIFIED PHYSICIANS 
needed to work with psychiatric patients in 2,400 bed 
hospital near Chicago; salary range $6,505 to $13,970 
depending upon qualifications; plus 15% additional if 
Board Certified not to exceed $16,000; approved three 
year psychiatric residency in conjunction with North- 
western University; citizenship required. Write: Man- 
ager, Veterans Hospital, Downey, North 

Illinois. 


CLINICAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATE—TO ASSIST IN 
direction of clinical research programs of a progressive 
midwest pharmaceutical company; the candidate se- 
lected must be a licensed MD from a class A medical 
sehool; experience in practice or post graduate training 
is desirable, but not necessary; in reply, please include 
age, education, experience and earnin ¥ record. Baxter 
Laboratories, Inc., Morton Grove, Illinois. Cc 


NEEDED—ONE OR TWO DOCTORS IN NEW 30 BED 
general hospital; excellent facilities for surgery and 
obstetrics; equipped office space available in hospital; 
one other doctor located up town; potential income at 
least $25,000 per man; a wonderful opening for a two 
man medical, surgical team. Write: Griggs County 
Hospital, Attention: Tupper Howden, Cooperstown, 
North Dakota, Cc 


PEDIATRICIAN—WANTED; CERTIFIED OR QUALI- 
fled; by established 16 man specialty group in Illinois; 
new air conditioned building in cultured college com- 
munity; surrounding lakes and preserves for hunting, 
fishing, and boating; salary open; but minimum $12,- 
000 plus fringe benefits; pension pian; age after 
= year with increasing percentage. Box 7508 C, % 
AMA. 


CERTIFIED ORTHOPEDIC SUR- 
geon; for full time hospital practice in professional 
care program of the weaers Memorial Hospitals; start- 
ing compensation $20,000-$22,000; cale. 
For details address: The Clinical Director, Miners 
Memorial ew gl Association, 1427 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, c 


(Continued on page 232) 
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AN AMES CLINIQUICK 


CLINICAL BRIEFS FOR MODERN PRACTICE 


What percentage of asthmatic attacks 
in children 10 years of age or less are 
preceded by definite prodromal symptoms? 


Eighty per cent. Of these, 90 per cent show respiratory prodromes: 
sneezing, nasal discharge, cough; 10 per cent have ocular prodromes 
for the most part: the eyes tear and appear “... glassy, staring, pale 
or peculiar.” 


Source —Glaser, J.: Pediat. Clin. North America 4:293 (Feb.) 1957. 


Weight-proportioned dosage for your asth- 
matics—New Y% Strength AMINET provides more 
precise dosage for children weighing over 40 pounds 
...helps to avoid possible aminophylline overdos- 
age. Unique, nonreactive base never inactivates 
aminophylline...melts promptly at body tempera- 
ture... facilitates fast absorption of prescribed dose. 
Pentobarbital 
Aminophylline Sodium  Benzocaine 
NEW Strength 0.125Gm. 0.025Gm. 0.15Gm. 


for children (1% gr.) (% er.) (% gr.) 


over 40 lbs. 
(18 Kg.) 


Half Strength 0.25 Gm. 0.05Gm, 0.03 Gm. 
for individuals (3% gr.) (% gr.) (% gr.) 
over 80 Ibs, 

(36 Kg.) 


Full Strength 0.5 Gm. 0.1Gm. 0.06Gm. 
for adults (7“er.) gr.) (1 gr.) 


ALL 3 DOSAGE FORMS 
NOW IN PROTECTIVE 
FOIL STRIPS 


Available: Boxes of 12. 


suppositories with nonreactive base 
AMINOPHYLLINE WITH PENTOBARBITAL 
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COSMETICALLY 
ELEGANT 


ME’ MILLAR 


“My doctor says I should retire and my 
tar banker says I'd better not.” 

without leaving a film of excess medicament. 
_ This vanishing-cream quality permits maximum 
therapeutic utilization of the active ingredients”’ 


cia Extract (TARSONIS®) 
greeseless, stainless, hydrophilic, vanishing bese. 
Cream: & Loz. tutes. Lotion: Plastic squeeze bottles, 4 oz. 


0.5% Hydrocortisone, 0.35% Neomycin (9s Sulfete) & 5% Special 
Cos! Ter Extract (TARBONIS®) in an intent base. Available in 
_ tubos of 7 gm. and 1 oz. 


WEED & CARNRICK 
dersey City 6. New Jersey 


“Now just pretend those crackers and milk are ; T-bone and 
beer . . . you'd be surprised how much better they'll taste!” 
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Designed for 


* 
Gram-positive infections 


Tiria¢etyloleandomycin) 


in the 


in the 
patient: 


95% effective in published cases'* 


Failure 


Conditions treated 


21.2% 


ALL INFECTIONS 


unexcelled control of common ~ ; 


laboratory: 


over 90% effective 
against resistant staph 


COMPARATIVE TESTS BY THREE METHODS 
(DISC, TUBE DILUTION, CYLINDER PLATE) 
ON 130 STAPHYLOCOCCI* 


ore... 


Respiratory infections 258 
Pharyngitis and/or tonsillitis 65 
Pneumonia 90 
Infectious asthma 44 
Otitis media 31 
Other respiratory 28 


(bronchitis, bronchiolitis, 
bronchiectasis, pneumonitis, 
laryngotracheitis, strep throat) 


Skin and soft tissue infections 
Infected wounds, incisions and 


lacerations 41 
Abscesses 51 
Furunculosis 58 
Acne, pustular 43 
Pyoderma 19 
Other skin and soft tissue 18 


(infected burns, cellulitis, 


impetigo, ulcers, others) 


Genitourinary infections 


Acute pyelitis and cystitis 10 

Urethritis with gonorrhea or cystitis 8 _ 

Pyelonephritis 4 23 

Salpingitis 5 3 BB antiviotic a 

Pelvic inflammation with endometriosis 1 _ 2-10 units 

Antibiotic B 

Miscellaneous 42 a 5-30 mcg. 

(adenitis, enteritis, enterocolitis, are 

subacute bacterial endocarditis, fever, c 


hematoma, staphylococcus carriers, 
osteomyelitis, tenosynovitis, septic 
arthritis, acute bursitis, periarthritis) 


Other Tao advantages: 
Rapidly absorbed — stable in gastric acid,? TAO needs no retarding protective coating. 


Low in toxicity — freedom from side effects in 96% of patients treated; cessation of therapy is 
rarely required. 
Highly palatable — “practically tasteless"? active ingredient in a pleasant cherry-flavored medium. 


Dosage and Administration: Dosage varies according to the severity of the infection. For adults, the 
average dose is 250 mg. q.i.d.; to 500 mg. q.i.d. in more severe infections. For children 8 months to 8 years, 
a daily dose of approximately 30 mg./Kg. body weight in divided doses has been found effective. Since 
Tao is therapeutically stable in gastric acid, it may be administered without regard to meals. 

Suppiied: Tao Capsules—250 mg. and 125 mg., bottles of 60. Tao for Oral Suspension--1.5 Gm., 125 mg. 
per teaspoonful (5 yt when reconstituted; unusually palatable cherry flavor; 2 oz. bo, ‘le. 


References: 1. Koch, R., and Asay, L hy J. Pediat., in fees. 2. Leming, 8. H., Jr., et al.; Paper presented at the Sym- 
jum on ‘Washington, C., Oct. 15-17, 1958. 3. Meliman, et al’: Paper presented at the Symposium on 
ntibiotics, Washington, D Oct. 15-17, 1958. 4. Olansky, S., and McCormi ick, G. : Paper presented at the Sym- 


al.: antibiotics Annual 1957-1958, New York, 
Paper presented at the Symposium on hati 


1988 


lum on ‘antibiotics, Wechlagtons D. C., Oct. 15-17, 1958.-5. Shubin, H 

ical se mm wag Inc,, 1958, p. 679. 6 6. Isenberg, H., and Karelitz, 
biotics, Oct. 15-17, 1958. ?. Wenrersten, J, Ra Antibiotic Med. & Clin. “ 
8. Kaplan, M. A., and Goldin, M : Paper presented at the Symposium On Antibiotics, Washi 
9. Truant, J. Pu: ‘Paper Daaaieed at the Symposium on Antibiotics, Washington, D. c., Oct. 


Tao dosage forms—for specific clinical situations 


Tao Pediatric Drops: For children—flavorful, easy to administer. Supplied: When recrn.tituted, 100 mg. 
per cc. Special calibrated droppers—5 drops (approx. 25 mg.) and 10 drops (approx. 50 mg.). 10 cc: bottle. 


intramuscular or Intravenous: For direct action—in clinical emergencies. Supplied: in 10 cc. vials. 


Antibiotic D 
2-15 mcg. 


antiviotic 


30 mcg. 


Percentage of organisms inhibited by the range 
of concentrations listed for each antibiotic. 


New York 17, N.Y. 


Division, Chas. Pfize’ & Co., inc. 
Science for the World's Well-Being 


*Trademerk 
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PHYSICIAN 
AREA MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


We have position in metropolitan New 
Jersey for doctor interested in applying 
medical training to the business and sales 
aspects of the pharmaceutical industry. 

Duties will include some clinical liaison, 
responsibility for medical service functions, 
and participation in sales training. 

After some training at headquarters, 
doctor will work out of metropolitan New 
Jersey. 

In reply state education, experience, and 
desired salary. 

Box #7515 C, c/o AMA 


No longer itched 
bothered or 
bewildered 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER OR INTERNIST—FAM 
ily practice; no obstetrics; eventual partnership; 
cellent office and hospital facilities; suburban 
munity in outskirts of Cincinnati, Ohio. Contact: 
sonnel Department, Clayton L, roggins Associates, 
1 West McMillan Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio—no 

commission. Cc 


LOS ANGELES AREA; PSYCHIATRIST; VACARSIES 
new Veterans Administration H 


Man ager. 
California. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY—PEDIATRICIAN AND 
EENT eastern Pennsylvania community of 7,000 drawing 
area of 90,000; modern medical building, x-ray and 
pathology laboratory services on premises; three hos- 
pitals within four miles; location, schools and recrea- 
tion facilities excellent. Box 7475 C, % AMA. 


PEDIATRICIAN — BOARD CERTIFIED OR QUALI- 
fied; to associate with two other Board Certified pedia- 
tricians in a 17 man well established group in north 
midwestern college town of 70,000; new building; salary 
range $14,000 to $16,000; partnership after 3 years 
send complete details first letter; we pay interviewing 
expenses. Box 7361 C, % AMA. 


ORTHOPEDIST AND UROLOGIST — BOARD CERTI- 
fied or Qualified; to head departments in 17 man well 
established group; in north midwestern college town of 
70,000; new building; salary range $15,000 to $18,000; 
baer we after 3 years; send complete details first 

etter; we pay interviewing expenses. Box 7360 C, 


Pruritus is relieved rapidly and erythema and lichenification of the skin 
are reduced within a short period after initial application of NEO-CORT-DOME. 
Secondary infection is controlled and the normal pH of the skin and external 
auditory canal is restored and maintained with NEo-CoRT-DoME. 


FOR INFECTIOUS DERMATOSES AND OTITIS EXTERNA 


NEO-CORT-DOME'’ 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER WITH INTEREST IN OB- 
stetrics to become associated with small group in foun- 
dation owned new clinic-hospital building in New 
Mexico; beginning salary | open; future earnings limited 
only by abili ort and include planned retire- 


CREME AND LOTION pH 4.6 
ment income. Box 9483 C,% A 


Hydrocortisone--Neomycin--In Aluminum Acetate Vehicle 


PATHOLOGIST— BOARD oe AS DIRECTOR, 
laboratory service in 951 bed GM&S Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital affiliated with University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine; salary $13,000 to $16,000. Ad 
dress: Director of Professional Services, Veterans 
ministration Hospital, Buffalo 15, New York. 


INCORPORATED 
IN EXCLUSIVE 
ACID. MANTLE 
VEHICLE 


Note: Lotion is especially effective in hairy areas and in 
tissue folds. Supply: %% or 1% hydrocortisone, with 
5 mg. per gm. Neomycin Sulfate in 42 oz., 1 oz., 4 oz. 
squeeze bottles. (42 oz. size has special soft plastic tip 
for easy application into external ear in otitis externa). 
Sample and literature available on req 


PHYSICIANS WANTED-—-FOR CHICAGO AND SUR- 
rounding suburbs; many full and part time opportuni- 
ties available including association, industry and all 
specialties. Call or write: Garland Medical Vissument, 
ios Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois, Andover 

c 


PSYCHIATRIST—-FULL TIME AND/OR PART TIME 
teaching positions available; part time a 
may be associated with private practice; a tea 
grent coordinator needed. Contact: F. G. ‘Gillick. uD 
Dean, Creighton University School of Medicine, Oma- 
ha 2, Nebraska. c 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER FOR COMPANY OWNED 
Village in southwest Louisiana; permanent salaried po- 
sition; nurse employed full time; air conditioned clinic; 
furnish aining and experiences, references. 
Write: Mele, Morton Salt Company, 2 


DOME CHeEmicats inc. | 
125 West End Avenue, New York 23 


665 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 46 aay 


In Canada: 2675 Bates Road, Montreal | 


By 


GROWING MIDWEST CLINIC NEEDS BOARD CER- 
tified or Eligible specialist in Otolaryngol KY orthopae- 
dics and phychiatry; young staff, ages 32-38; new col 
ing addition doubling size; early pros pe 
ous city of 40,000, serving 100,000. Write: Box 7379 C, 
% AMA. 


GENERAL SURGEON—BOARD OR COLLEGE ELIGI- 
bility desired; seven man group; salary open; increas- 
ing the second year; then equal partne yehlD: two hours 
west of Chicago; completely air-conditioned building 
four years old; approved hospital across the street; 
Illinois Heense or eligible; send pertinent professional 

d spats information in first letter. Box 7377 C, 


(Continued from page 228) 


As TRAINEE IN 
Arthritis Research Unit 

must be gradu- 
$500 


WANTED--YOUNG BOARD CERTIFIED OR ELIGI- 
ble pediatrician to join busy seven specialists group, 
with one present pediatrician; county seat; lakeshore 
area Wisconsin; beginning $12,000; early partnership. 
Manitowoc Clinic, 601 Reed Avenue, Manitowoc, we. 


and Universi 
ate of Class 
lor each dependent; 
facilities; available Jul 
thritis Research Unit, 
Michigan. 


INTERNIST — CERTIFIED OR BOARD ELIGIBLE; 
with allergy, cardiopulmonary or gastroenterology sub- 
specialty; for long established, expanding twelve man 
group, predominantly certified; only clinic in Pacific 
Northwest city of 35,000; convenient hunting, boating, 
skiing; unusual fringe benefits; $12,000 to start; bead- 
ing to full ree. with no investment. Reply: 

SLL C, % AM GENERA, 
practice; no obstetrics-gynecology; eventual partner- 

MEDICAL ship; excellent office and hospital facilities; suburban 

teres 4 community in outskirts of Cincinnati, Ohio; Contact: 
stancards Personnel Department, Clayton L. Scroggins Associates, 


of Michigan Hospital ; 
schi tio 


. Apply: Rackham 

niversity Hospital, “Ann “Arter, INTERNIST—TO JOIN ESTABLISHED EIGHT MAN 
group; each practicing specialty in remodeled and en- 
Targed facilities just completed; $12,000 guarantee first 
year; full partnership in two years; midwest city 20,- 
000 population; area 70,000; only clinic in community; 
member of American Association of Medical Clinics; 
city recently cited as one of most progressive commun- 
ities in nation. Box 7387 C, % AMA. 


RADIOLOGIST — FULL TIME FACULTY APPOINT- 
ment available in southern medical school; rank de- 
pene on previous experience; new teaching hospital 

$ ultimate bed capacity of 600; duties primarily in 
diagnosis; equipment includes high speed 
and cine-fluorographic units. Box 7460 C, % 4 


WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED RADIOLOGIST; ron 
full time hospital practice in care progra 

Memorial H ;_ starting com nea 

The linical ners Memorial Hospital Asso- 

ciation, 1427 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. C 


or 141 West McMillan Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio—n 
ust in 
ary of backsround 


commission. 
well as references. Box 7370 C, tay AMA 


GROWING MIDWEST CLINIC ALSO NEEDS BOARD 
Certified or eligible specialist in internal medicine; pre- 
fer special interest in allergy, dermatology, neurology, 
hematology or Tt oe details same as above. 
Write: Box 7379 C, AMA 


WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED PEDIATRICIAN; von 
full time hospital practice in professional care progra 
Mi Hospitals; startin 
000-$20,000; progressive pay scale. F 
tails address: The Clinical Director, Miners Memorial 


Hospital Association, 1427 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. c 


WILL LEASE A FULLY EQUIPPED MEDICAL OF- 
ice with a well established prosperous general practice 
while taking # psychiatric residency in July, 
30,000 in community; near Pittsburgh, Penn: ania; 
excellent opportunity for beginner ; should gross §: 30, 000- 
40,000 first year. Box 7477 C, % A 


(Continued on nage 236) 


; 
6 
£ 
j 
= three schools; opportunity for individ- 
ual and group also research; salary $9,890 
og ” 70 plus 15% specialty allowance. Contact: 
Veterans Administration Hospital, bag 
: 
rm | 


. TODAY'S KNOWLEDGE OF NUTRITION by Elmer Verner 

McCollum, Ph.D. 

FOOD FOR ENERGY by Hazel M. Hauck, Ph.D. 

OUR PROTEIN NEEDS by H. H. Mitchell, Ph.D. 

OUR CHIEF MINERAL NEEDS by Genevieve Stearns, Ph.D. 

WHY VITAMINS? by C. A. Elvehjem, Ph.D. 

WHAT IS GOOD NUTRITION? by Ruth M. Leverton, Ph.D. 

KEEPING THE VALUES IN FOOD by Bernice K. Watt, Ph.D. 
& Hazel K. Stiebeling, Ph.D. 

ADOLESCENT NUTRITION by Margaret A. Eppright, Ph.D. 

UNDERFED OR POORLY FED? by Grace A. Goldsmith, M.D. 

WHAT SHOULD OLDSTERS EAT? by Helen L. Gillum, Ph.D. 

DIET FOR MOTHERS-TO-BE by Icie G. Macy, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

HOW TO EAT WELL AND REDUCE SENSIBLY by Helen 
S. Mitchell, Ph.D. 


PHLETS ON NUTRITION 
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Her business 
is venomous reptiles 


To a venomologist like Mrs. Eleanor Buckley of Wyeth, 
the story of reptilian venoms goes back far beyond man’s 
beginnings. But it is also a story of how modern medical 
science conquers the effects of venomous bites. 

Mrs. Buckley is an authority on Antivenin—an 
antisnakebite serum that is lifesaving to humans and their 
domestic animals. It is one of a number of Wyeth 

agents produced, not for profit, but as a public-health 
responsibility. 


Mrs. Buckley is shown here examining a live Mexican 
Beaded Lizard (aptly known as Heloderma horridum). 

Of all lizards, this and the Gila Monster are the only 
poisonous species known. The lizard in the picture is one 
of three obtained by Wyeth and now maintained at the 
Philadelphia Zoo for basic venom research, to be 

carried out at one of the city’s large medical schools. 


Mrs. Buckley is prominent in venomological circles for her 
published observations on lethal venoms. At Wyeth, she 
works closely with physicians of the Medical Division in 
elucidating procedures to help clinicians treat victims of 
snakebite poisoning. In line with the modern view, specific 
serotherapy is advocated. With many clinical authorities, 
Mrs. Buckl¢y and her medical associates approve the 
passing of envenomation treatment by tourniquet, incision, 
and suction. They emphasize adequate initial dosage 

of serum. 


Identifying the serpent on the Aesculapian staff as the 
Elaphe longissima, Mrs. Buckley describes it as a non- 
venomous snake regarded in antiquity as a symbol of 
knowledge. Today, more than ever, medicine serves 
through knowledge and through the tools that knowledge 
provides. Among these is Antivenin, America’s only 
antisnakebite serum. 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 


| 


‘ 
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THE 
WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Palais des Nations 
Geneva, Switzerland 


T* World Health Organization invites 
applications for the post of Regional Ad- 
viser in Educotion and Training in the 
Regional Office for the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, in Alexandria (United Arab Re- 
public, Province of Egypt). 

Applicants must have a higher degree or 
diploma in a general branch of medicine; 
a degree in public health highly desirable. 
Extensive and broad experience in profes- 
sional medical education, undergraduate 
and postgraduate; some experience in the 
education of nurses and other professional 
and auxiliary personnel. 

The salary scale is US $8,750, rising by 
annual increments of $250 to $11,000 per 
annum. 

Further information regarding the duties 
of the post, terms of service, and applica- 
tion forms can be obtained by writing to 
the Chief of Personnel, World Health Or- 
ganization, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland, and marking the outside of 
the envelope “V.N.490". Applications by 
letter in the first instance, giving brief 
biographical details. Only candidates who 
seem suitable will be asked to supply 
further information. Cc 


VACANCY FOR STAFF PSYCHIATRIST; BOARD 
Qualified or eligible; salary to $16,000, depending upon 
qualifications ; citizenship and licensure essential; 
GM&S teaching hospital; 135 bed NP Service. Apply: 
Manager, Veterans Administration Hospital, Richmond 
19, Virginia. Cc 


INTERNIST—CERTIFIED OR QUALIFIED AS STAFF 
physician in 386 bed affiliated hospital; citizenship re- 
quired; salary range $9,890 to $14,685; 
experience or certification. Write: 
al Services, Veterans 
Moines, lowa. 


Profession- 
Des 
Cc 


Director, 
Administration Hospital, 


ASSOCIATE IN SURGERY — BOARD ELIGIBLE OR 
certified young surgeon to join established surgeon 
central North Dakota college city; excellent hospitals; 
fine recreational area; generous beginning salary with 
early partnership; Write: Box 7472 C, % AMA 


WANTED THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED PHYSICIAN 
for general practice and industrial work; must 
Ohio state license and be affiliated with an academy of 
medicine in Ohio or some other state. 200 Republic 
Building, Cleveland 15. Ohic Cc 


RADIOLOGIST—FULLY CERTIFIED; YOUNG, SAL- 
ary, percentage leading quickly to full gartnerenie: Col- 
lege town; southwest; warm climate; hunting, wd 


qualified man considered. Write: Box’ 7489 
NEUROSURGEON WANTED—BOARD CERTIFIED OR 

eligible; 31 man specialty group in midwest college 

community of 75,000 serving trade area of 220,000 


people; will pay travel expenses for interview; salary 
open. Box 7465 C, % AMA. 


WANTED — PEDIATRICIAN, OTOLARYNGOLOGIST 
and psychiatrist for an expanding clinic with a central 
and suburban division in a large southern city; salary 
with potential partnership after three years, Box 7380 
C, % AMA 


OBSTETRICIAN-GYNECOLOGIST — LOS ANGELE 
area; woman associate, Board Certified or Eligible; full 
or part time, wanted by well established woman MD; 

guarantee and/or partnership opportunity. 
fiox 7412 C, % AMA 


WANTED—PSYCHIATRIST; IOWA; UNDER 35 YEARS 
of see private practice in modern neuropsychiatric 
hosp i; practice to associate with two yt members; 
starting compensation $18, 
seale; also for partnership. Box 7428 % AM 


WANTED NOW—YOUNG GENERAL SU + Cc 


tified; Eligible or desiring preceptorship; 176 

a) M&S Hospital; active interesting service; salary 
9,800 to $13,050 on qualifications. Inquire: Manager, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Marion, Mlinois. ¢ 


CALIFORNIA MESIAL BUREAU AGENCIES—FOR 
an 


d medical proper- 
fies for sale. 405 E. Green Street, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and 610 S. 


Broadway Street, Los Angeles 14, 
California. c 


depending on | 


have | 


| PEDIATRICIAN WANTED—ESTABLISHED 


MEDICAL WRITER 


Opportunity available for 
young physician in Professional 
Service Department of Medical 
Division. Should have ability and 
interest in medical writing. Clini- 
cal or laboratory research ex- 
perience desirable. Please send 
complete resume to: 


Technical Employment Coordinator 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR QUALIFIED PEDI- 
atrician, ENT man, psychiatrist proctologist in pro- 
fessional building containing all other specialists; good 
hospital facilities available ag A town 60 miles from 
New York City. Box 7409 C, % AM 


WANTED — YOUNG PHYSICIAN FOR ASSOCIATION 
in well established busy general practice; $1, per 


month to start; Fi+—, X, after one year. Martin 
Poppo, MD, 15 C New Y 


PEDIATRICIANS—2 OR 3 PART TIME TEACHING 
positions; may engage in private practice for remain- 
der of time. Contact: F. G. Gillick, MD, Dean, 
Creighton University School of Medicine, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. c 


RADIOLOGIST—CERTIFIED OR BOARD QUALIFIED, 
including isotopes; to join present radiologist in active 
hospital castles in Chicago; excellent future; under 40 
years; $17,500. Box 7483 c “eo AMA. 


DERMATOLOGIST WANTED YOUNG BOARD OR 
Qualified man as associate in established practice; op- 
portunity for one completing training now or in June, 
Pennsylvania license. Write: Box 7469 C, % AMA. 


WANTED— INTERNIST; BOARD OR ELIGIBLE TO 
join a small group running a clinic-hospital in small 
southern Virginia town; near teaching 
for 2 years; then partnership. Box 7461 % AMA 


RADIOLOGIST—1-2 HOURS 5 DAY WEEK; NO THER- 
apy; excellent for retiring person; California license 
required; salary $400 a month; Los Angeles district. 
Box 7488 C, % AMA. 


DOCTOR—TO R 
wonderful reso: 
or year round. 
merce, Box 422, 


EPLACE RETIRING PHYSICIAN IN 
town on Jersey Coast; either summer 
Contact: Lavellette Chamber of Com- 
Lavelette, New Jersey. c 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEON—QUALIFIED OR CERTI- 
fied; for growing seven man group of specialists in 
southern California; partnership after one year; salary 
open. Box 7497 C, % AMA. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER FOR SMALL COMMUNI- 
ty in northern Indiana; near Chicago; excellent oppor- 
tunity for ambitious young man starting in practice. 
Box 7498 C, % AMA. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER WANTED—TO ASSOCI- 
ate with young general practitioner in large Chicago- 
land suburb; salary $10,000; include referenees, Box 
7468 C, % AMA. 


| PEDIATRICIAN IN ASSOCIATION WITH GKOUP IN 


new medical-dental building in rapidly growing area 
in southern California; salary; later partnership if 
mutually satisfactory. Box 7383 C, % AMA. 


WANTED—RADIOLOGIST; 150 BED HOSPITAL; 100 
bed Veterans Administration Hospital; clinic; excellent 
income; no investment. Manager, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Miles City, Montana. Cc 


MAN 


gece in Indiana needs second man in departm = 
joard qualified or eligible; excellent salary 


and fi 
practicing with well trained men. Box 7319 c % AMAL 


| WANTED—FULL TIME PHYSICIAN FOR RAILWAY: 


pane be eligible for wy in Virginia, West Virginia 
d Ohio, Box 7286 C, AMA. 


| PEDIATRICIAN—URGENTLY NEEDED BY EXPAND- 


ing group in Kentuck 
ship. Box 7100 C, % A 


A TOP-RANKING ethical pharmacevu- 
tical company is seeking a research- 
minded worker (Physician preferred but 
PhD acceptable) with experience in the 
industry, and know-how in planning 


protocols, guiding clinicians in investi- 
gational studies and evaluating results. 


town of 25,000; early partner- 


A solid future with a progressive firm 
in an expanding program of new drug 
development awaits the right man. Sal- 
ary open. 

Send full resume to: Box #7559 C 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


INTERNS AND RESIDENTS WANTED 


The x signifies a hospital approved for internships 
the + roved residencies in specialties 
the Geonell: on Medical Education and Hospitals 
yy the A. M. A. Consult Council’s approved list 
for types of internships and residencies approved. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN FORENSIC AND ANATOMIC PA- 
thology—Fellowships available in the fully staffed 
pathology and laboratory services of the Medical Ex- 
aminer’s Office of Philadelphia; training programs 
individually adapted to background and experience of 
Fellow; supervision by five full time qualified patholo- 
gists and two toxicologists; wealth of academic, basic 
and forensic pathology, plus field investigations of vio- 
lent deaths; 6,000 anaesthetic, operative, industrial, 
accidental, suicida!, homicidal, and natural deaths 
annually; staff members actively affiliated with various 
medical schools; compensation open. For further infor- 
mation, write: Joseph W. Spelman, MD, Medical Ex- 
aminer, 13th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. D 


MEDICAL RESIDENCY AVAILABLE IN THE SAN 
Francisco-Oakland Bay area; three years approved pro- 
gram on a service consisting of 247 beds in a 712 bed 
general Veterans Administration Hospital with full 
consultative staff from the University of California and 
Stanford University Schools of Medicine and affiliated 
services in other hospitals of the area; applicants must 
be or Canadian citizens who are graduates of 
Class A medical schools. Apply to: Director, Profes- 
sional Services, Veterans Administration Hospital, 13th 
and Harrison Streets, Oakland 12, California. D 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENTS FOR JULY 1, 1959; 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Sepulveda, Cali- 

: near Los Angeles; affiliated with 3 medical 
$56 beds; predominate ic; approved 

; stipend (non-career) 5 5 (career) 

to $9,890; must be Citizen. For’ information, 

write to: Douglas L. MecCorquodale, MD, Director, Pro- 
fessional Education Service, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Sepulveda, California. D 


APPROVED IN MEDICINE, 


1959; 684 bed county ‘Hospital near 

opportunity; only applicants 
who — cenaived one year approved internships will 
be considered ; stipend $200 complete main- 
tenance. Apply: Superintendent, Bergen Pines 
Hospital, Paramus, New Jersey. 


GENERAL SURGERY RESIDENCY — FULLY AP- 
proved four year program affiliated with Louisiana State 
University and Tulane University Medical Schools; sal- 
ary begins at $3,250 grading up to $4,945; applications 
are now being received for July 1, 1959; must be citizen 
of United States. Write: Chief of Surgical Service, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, 1601 Perdido Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. D 


NEW 


CHIEF RESIDENT PHYSICIAN IN INTERNAL MEDI- 
cine—Approved service; available July |, 1959 to su- 
pervise house staff of 35 eemione 684 bed county 
hospital; unusual opportunity for clin experience; 
salary $300 monthly pilus complete maintenance and 
uniforms. Apply: Bergen Pines 
Hospital, Paramus, New Jersey 


PATHOLOGY — FOUR YEARS 
first or second year residency available in pathologic 
anatomy or clinical pathology; voluntary teaching hos- 
pital affiliated with university medical school; compen- 
sation $4,380 and $4,680 respectively; approved medical 
school graduates write: Box 7537 D, % A. 


AMA APPROVED; 


FELLOW FOR OPEN HEART SURGERY RESEARCH 
Experienced in open heart surgery techniques with 
cardiopulmonary by-pass and hypothermia technique ; 
salary $3,600 plus per year. Write to: St. Mic’ hael’s 
Hospital Research Foundation, 306 High Street, Newark 
2, New Jersey. dD 


RADIOLOGY RESIDENCY APPROVED THREE YEAR 
complete program including radioisotopes cobalt tele- 
therapy; cardiovascular unit $300 $350 per month; 
certified radiologists. Apply 


A. Melamed, MD, - 
coness Hospital, 620 North 19th St reet, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. D 


APPROVED RESIDENCY IN 
able July, 1059 
Wachstein, St. 
fork 


PATHOLOGY AVAIL- 
Address communication to: Dr. M 
Catherine’s Hospital, Brooklyn 6, New 

D 


FIRST YEAR PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENTS—ARKAN- 
sas State Hospital, Little Rock; three year program 
being established on former two year program; 
actively associated with new University of 
Medical Center, which includes new medical school 

buildings and new university hospital; all located on 

campus of State Hospital; emphasis on supervised, dy- 
namically-oriented ; clinical psychiatry during first year; 
with beginning of good grounding in neurology and 
psychosomatic medicine; must have fluent use of English 
and preferably, be eligible for licensure in Arkansas; 
starting salary up to $647 per month, without mainte- 
nance; openings for several well qualified, highly com- 
petent individuals; beginning July 1, 1959. Write: 

Hans B. Molholm, MD, Director of Research and Ed- 

ucation. Arkansas State Hospital, Little Rock, 


Arkansas 


sas. 


NEW YORK CITY—RESIDENTS; A PSYCHIATRIC 
service in a general hospital with approved three year 
training program; all para-medical services fully oper- 
ative, located in the Greenwich Village section of New 
York Cit physical plant modern, up-to-date, recently 
constructed; this general hospital consists of 830 beds 
covering all specialties, and including a current capac- 
ity of 82 beds in a psychiatric pavilion; affiliated with 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center: resi- 
dencies available at Ist and 3rd year levels. For further 
information, write: The Administrator, St. Vincent's 
Hospital*+ of the City of New York, 153 W. Lith 
Street, New York 11. Applications now being accepted 
for training year starting July 1, 1960. 


RESIDENCIES — INTERNAL MEDICINE; 1ST AND 
2nd year at $150 and $185 per month respectively, plus 

;_ transportation allowance from the west 
pproved medical 

ess: Medical Director, Queen's Hos- 

pitalt+, Box 861, Honolulu, Hawaii. D 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Capsule, Tablet, and Injectable Forms 


*in controlling agitated states 
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for control of 


@ each dose of Quinaglute 
Dura-Tab S.M.” maintains 
uniform plasma levels up 
to 12 hours.’ 


@ no night dosage needed. 


@ better absorbed and toler- 
ated than quinidine sulfate. 


an unexcelled quinidine in 
premature contractions, 
auricular tachycardia, flut- 
ter, fibrillation. 


Se 


cardiac arrhythmias 


Dosage: For conversion of auricular 
fibrillation to normal sinus rhythm, in 
most cases, 2 Quinaglute Dura-Tab S.M. 
tablets 3 to 4 times a day, for 2 to 3 days. 


For maintenance 1 to 2 tablets every 10 
to 12 hours. 


Supplied: Bottles of 30, 100 and 250. 


samples, reprint and detailed literature. 


WYNN PHARMACAL 


CORPORATION 
5119 West Stiles Street 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


1. Bellet, S., Finkelstein, D., and Gilmore, H.: 
A.M.A. Archives Internal Med. 100:750, 1957. 


*Patent Applied For 
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APPROVED THREE YEAR RESIDENCIES IN PSY- 
chiatry—New GM&S hospital; well organized teaching 
program; affiliated with ashington University School 
of Medicine; all types of psychiatric experience repre- 
sented, including , Supervised ny oriented psy- 
chotherapy, psy 
ete. ; approved training in psychoanalysis available lo- 

; full time director of training is a member of the 

ciation; attractive career 

program available; citizenship required. Write 

A. Cruvant, Veterans Administration 

St. Louis 


Dr. Bernard 
Hospital, $15 North Grand Avenue, 
Missouri. 


APPROVED RESIDENCIES—INTERN MEDICINE; 
available quarterly; Veterans Administration Center, 
Dayton, Ohio; 3-4 year program; Citizenship required 
or else graduate of approved Canadian or USA medi- 
cal school; affiliated and supervised by Ohio State Uni- 
versity Medical School; salary $3,250-$4,945 per year; 
approved for benefits under Pubiic Law 550; outstand- 
ing record with Specialty Board significantly higher 
than National averages. Apply: Dr. 8. Simerman, Chief, 
Medical Service, Veterans Administration Center, + 
Dayton, Ohio. D 


NEUROSURGICAL RESIDENCY—460 BED GENERAL 
hospital with new operating rooms and x-ray facilities; 
359 neurosurgical admissions 1958 120 ward. For fur- 
ther information write: Episcopal Hospital, Front and 
Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. D 


POST-DOCTORAL TRAINEESHIPS IN METABOLISM 
and nutrition—Post-doctoral traineeships in the 
of metabolism and clinical nutrition are 
the Department of Biocher r - 
sity of Pittsburgh; the is primary for physi- 
cians who have had a year of medical residency, al- 
though those with an internship will be considered; the 
stipends range from $6,000 to $7,000 per annum, and 
appointments may be made for a period of one to three 
years, beginning July 1, 1959. Please apply to: Dr. 
Robert E. Olson, Professor and Head, Department of 


Biochemistry and Nutrition, Graduate School of Public 
Health, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania. 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENCY—HARPER HOSPITAL*+, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; vacancy immediately; approved 
for four years in both anatomical and clinical pathol- 
ogy; 635 bed general non-profit hospital; 300 autopsies 
and 7,000 surgicals per year; three full time Board 
Certified pathologists; one full time Board Eligible 
pathologist; and one fuli time PhD clinical chemist; 
program includes affiliation with Wayne State Univer- 
sity, College of Medicine; beginning stipend $275 per 
month. Send inquiries to: Dr. John R. McDonald, 
Director of Laboratories and Research. I 


NEUROLOGY RESIDENT — VACANCIES FOR TWO 
residents in neurology department of GM&S teaching 
hospital; approved for one year; 50 bed service; full 
time staff neurologist; affiliated with medical school. 
Apply: Manager, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. D 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENCIES—AVAILABLE JULY 1, 

1959; approved 4 year program in PA and CP; 785 bed 
3 certified pathologists; over 9,596 Surgicals ; 
500,822 clinical ‘procedures; approved 
school of medical technology; medical photography de- 
partment; organized teaching program including forensic 
pathology; stipend first year $300 per month plus com- 
plete maintenance; single residents, $7 Apply: 
Director of Laboratories, Miami Valley Hospital, 1 
Wyoming Street, Dayton 9, Ohio. b 


APPROVED THREE YEAR RESIDENCY IN RADI- 
ology at 500 bed general, medical and surgical] hospital 
and large out-patient service in medical center; affili- 
ated with the University of Illinois for supplement 
therapy and the Childrens Memorial Hospital for pedi- 
atric radiology; supervised by the Deans Committee 
representing University of Illinois, Stritch School of 
Medicine and Chicago Medical School. Apply: Man- 
ager, Veterans Administration Hospital+, 820 South 
Damen Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois. D 


PATHOLOGY—OPENING FOR RESIDENT MARCH ! 
or July 1; comprehensive training program with 4 year 
approval in PA and CP; this center provides four Kaiser 
Foundation Hospitals with very complete lab services, 
with annual volumes of 16,500 surgical specimens, 30,000 
cytology smears, etc; three certified pathologists, two 
with university ‘affiliation; compensation $315 to’ $570 
per month. Write: Director of Education, Kaiser Foun- 
dation Hospital, 280 W. MacArthur Boulevard, Oak- 

land 11, California. D 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCY VACANCIES — AP- 
proved three year residency in conjunction with North- 
western University Medical School; extensive training 
programs in clinical psychology, vocational counseling, 
social service, 3; 
3,250 : career residents $6,505 to $9,890; 
ourly commuting distance from Chicago; citizenship 
requi yrite: Manager, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Downey, North Chicago, Illinois. D 


A VACANCY IN THE FIRST YEAR OF A TWO YEAR 
residency program in internal medicine; approved by 
AMA for two years; 442 adult bed general hospital*+; 
four charity clinics; including a medical and a cardiac; 
stipend $225 per month for first year, and $235 per 
month for second year; applicants must be graduates of 
approved medical schools. Write to: Administrator, 
Saint Luke’s Hospital, 601 East 19th Avenue, Denver 3. 

Colorado. D 


RESIDENCY — INTERNAL MEDICINE; 
general hospital+; 3 year; teaching unit; Baylor Uni- 
versity College Medicine; female; private, outpatient 
medicine; includes all sub- Specialties under supervision 
of Board Certified specialists; stipend $3,250 to $4,165: 
radioisotopes, pulmonary function, research; etc. ; must 
be United States citizens or graduates or U. 8. 
nadian Medical Schools. H. D. Bennett, MD, Veterans 

| Administration Hospital, Houston, Texas, D 

| PATHOLOGY—FOUR YEAR APPROVED RESIDENCY 

j in morbid anatomy and clinical pathology; approxi- 

11,000 surgicals and 180 autopsies performed 

staff includes pathologist-in-chief, associate 

pathologist and assistant pathologist, full time bio- 
chemist, microbiologist and part time hematologist. 
| Address communications to: Dr. Tobias Weinberg, 

Pathologist-in-Chief, Sinai Hospital of Baltimore, 

Baltimore 5, Maryland. D 


WANTED—CHIEF RESIDENT PHYSICIAN TO SU- 
pervise approved two year general practice residency 
program; hospital is in an area needing general prac- 
titioners; applicant must be graduate of United States 
medical school and have completed at least two years 
training in either internal medicine or general practice; 
stipend open for discussion. Apply: Administrator of 
Robinson Memorial Hospital, Ravenna, Ohio. Dd 


PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENCIES — HOSPITAL WITH 
large medical staff offers fully accredited three year 
training program beginning July 1, 1959 for men and 
women desiring certification in psychiatry; includes 
post-graduate course, guest lectures, training in modern 
therapeutic procedures and supervised work in mental 
hygiene clinics; liberal cay includes family mainte- 
nance. Box 7260 D, % AMA 


RADIOLOGY RESIDENCY—THREE YEAR APPROVED 
program in 1,300 bed general hospital ; affiliated with 
Baylor University College of Medicine.’ Texas Medical 


1,300 BED 


mately 
per year; 


Center; complete training in diagnosis, therapy, includ - 
ing supervoltage, and en must be U. S 
citizens or graduate of U. . or Canadian medical 
schools. 


Manager, Veterans Administration Hospital+, 
Houston, Texas. D 


GENERAL PRACTICE RESIDENCY — TWO YEAR 
rotating available July 1, 1959; 150 bed general hospital 
fully accredited by the JCAH and covered by all spe- 
cialties including out-patient department and cancer 
clinic; good opportunity for general practice following 


residency in city of 55,000; adequate salary; living 
accommodations available. Reply: Dr. R. Dale Hun 
saker, 2203 West Lllinois, Midland, Texas. D 


orepines DUE TO ARMY PROGRAM AT THE iST 
2nd year levels; in a three year approved, surgical 
residency program; active teaching program and ward 
service; total capacity, 371 beds; remuneration: Ist year 
$225; 2nd year $250 per month. If interested, contact: 
Sidney A. Rosenburg, MD, Chairman, Department of 
Surgery, Montefiore Hospital*+, 3459 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. D 
THREE Y EAR APPROVED RESIDENCY IN 
nal medici 480 bed university affiliated, teaching 
medical service; including female medicine; Subspecial 
ties, research, isotopes, supervised by full time Certified 
internists; citizenship or graduation from U. 8. or 
Canadian medical school required. Contact: Dr. Gros 
venor W. Bissell, Chief, Medical Service, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Buffalo, New York. D 


INTER 


WANTED—INTERNIST FOR A 165 BED GENERAL 
medical and surgical hospital very adequately staffed 
by consultants with excellent laboratory and x-ray serv- 


ices; four internists on staff at present; in excellent 
hunting and fishing area; starting salary $9,890 to 
$11,373. Address: Director, Professional Services, Vet- 


erans Administration Center, Fort Harrison, Montana. D 


RESIDENCY IN MEDICINE— 
for graduates of American medical schools only; 625 
bed hospital with large charity load and rotation 
through the major subspecialties. Address inquiries to: 
Director of Post-Graduate Training, Tampa General 
Hospital, Tampa, Florida. D 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


(Continued on page 240) 
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re-evaluating tranquilizers? 


READ WHAT CLINICIANS ARE 
NOW SAYING ABOUT ATARAX* 


(brand of hydroxyzine) 


IN WORKING ADULTS 
“especially well suited for 
ambulatory patients who must 
worn, drive a car, or operate 
machinery.”3 


GERIATRICS 
“ability to decide correctly 
has increased, while the 
illogical response to anxiety 
has diminisned.”! 


ATARAX ts “effective in 
controlling tension and 
anxiety.... its sofety makes 
it an excellent drug for 

out- patient use in office 


“ATARAX appeared to reduce 
anxiety and restlessness, 
improve sleep patterns and 

make the chile more emenabie 
to the development of new 


INVESTIGATORS AGREE ON OPTIMAL ATARAX DOSAGES 


For childhood 10 m 3-6 years, one tablet t.i.d. : Supplied: Tablets, bottles 
behavior disorders tabi over 6 years, two tablets t.i.d. : of 100. Syrup, pint bottles. 
Syrup 3-6 years, one tsp. t.i.d. Parenteral Solution, 10 cc. 


over 6 years, two tsp. t.i.d. : multiple-dose vials. . 


For adult tension 25 mg. one tablet q.i.d. : eee) ae +O 
and anxiety tablets : in press. 2. Freedman, A. M.: 


* Pediat. Clin. North America 
one thep. 5:573 (Aug.) 1958. 3. Ayd, F. J., 
For severe emotional 100 mg. one tablet t.i.d. thay 15) 


disturbances tablets 
For adult psychiatric Parenteral | 25-50 mg. (1-2 cc.) intramus- 


5. Coi 
méd. 64:2239 (Dec. 36) "7956. 


and emotional Solution cularly, times daily, at 

emergencies 4-hour intervals. Dosage 6.Bayart, J.: Presented at 
children under 12 not the International ponepees of 
established. Pediatrics, Copenhag 


Denmark, July 22- 2 1956. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Science for the World's Weli- 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
PRENATAL SUPPORTS 


scientific control with Camp's 


abdominal cradle 


Doctors who prescribe Camp prenatal 
garments for expectant mothers are 
finding Camp’s new lightweight pre- 
natal supports give adequate control 
with the touch of glamour modern 
women desire. Reinforced elastic band 
designed to support the expanding ab- 
domen extends over hips to back and 


S.H. CAMP and COMPANY 


acts as an abdominal cradle to help 
relieve strain on the pelvic joints and 
lumbar spine. Camp-trained fitters 
demonstrate proper fitting procedures 
and mechanics of expansion units 
(either tapering hooks and eyes or 
curved side lacers as illustrated). 


Jackson, Michigan 


(Continued from page 238) 


APPROVED RESIDENCIES IN PATHOLOGY—BOARD 
approved 4 year training PA and CP; over 3,000 surgi- 
cals; 500 autopsies a year; three pathologists; residents 
$2,100 a year; assistant residents $1,500; full main- 
tenance; positions open July 1, 1959. Apply: Dr. V. B. 
Dolgopol, Pathoiogist, Harlem Hospitals +, 526 Lenox 
Avenue, New York 37, New Yo D 


ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENCIES — APPROVED 2 
year active teaching program with unusually wide clini- 
cal experience; opportunities for clinical, teaching and 
research appointments in hospital and medical college 
after completion of training. Write: C. M. Landmesser, 
MD, Director of Anesthesiology, Albany Medical Cen- 
ter*+, Albany, New York. D 


RESIDENTS—GENERAL ON 
idency starting July 1, 0 in accredited 174 bed gen- 
eral hospital; attractive yuntain, seaside, resort city; 
United States citizenship; one year internship and eli- 
gibility for Californja license required; salary $560 per 
month. Apply: Direéttor, County Hospital, Santa Cruz, 
California. D 


SURGICAL RESIDENCIES — IST AND 2ND YEAR 
available in approved 3 year program; adequate num- 
ber service patients for operative experience; teaching 
program well organized; fundamentals and objectives 
available on request ; beginning salary $315 and $367.50 

Director, City Memorial Hospital, 

North Carolina, D 


E YEAR ROTATING RES- 


RESIDENCIES IN. PEDIATRICS — APPROVED 250 
bed general hospita! in San Francisco; two year ap- 
proval; large out-patient department and clinical serv- 
ice; stipend $325.00 per month first year plus main- 
tenance. Contact: Director of Medical Education, St. 
Luke’s Hospital*+, 1508 Valencia Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. D 


PATHOLOGY RESIDENCY — 4 YEAR APPROVED 
program; pathologic anatomy and clinical pathology; 
affiliated Baylor University College of Medicine; stipend 
3,250-$4,165; must be United States citizens or gradu- 
ates of U. 8S. or Canadian medical schools. Bela Hal- 
pert, MD, Veterans Administration Hospital+, Houston, 
'eXas. 


WANTED — SURGICAL RESIDENT JULY 1, 1959; 
tuberculosis hospital; thoracic surgery service; — 
direction Board Certified surgeon; one-two yea 
vious surgical training preferred; $300 to 00 bis 
room. Apply: Medical Director, P. 0. l4l 
Lantana, Florida. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY RESIDENCY — ONE OR TWO 
years; both medical and gynecologic endocrinology; 
active research program; 2800 bed general hospital. 
Address inquiries to: Director of Medical Education, 
Philadelphia General Hospital, 34th & Curie Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. D 


PEDI ATRIC RESIDENCIES — AVAILABLE JULY 1, 
19 25 per month plus full maintenance. Apply 
Superintendent, St. Francis Hospital, Peoria, Ilinois. D 


| GENE 


| WANTED — RESIDENTS IN PSYCHIATRY; 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


PLASTIC SURGERY RESIDENCY — THREE YEAR 
Board Eligible; two years general plastic and recon- 
structive surgery; one year hand surgery; private prac- 
tice with University and city hospital affiliation ; ample 
salary. Box 7467 D, % AMA. 


ap com- 

oes training in “diagnosis and therapy; salary ‘$3,200 

$4,200; excellent graduates of ap- 
proved schools. Box 7506 D, % 


AVAILABLE JULY 1, 1959; 2 ONE YEAR MEDICAL 
residencies; 2 general practice residencies; 
proved large county hospital; monthly salary $411.00; 
housing provided, Apply: Medical Coordinator, River- 
side County Hospital, Arlington, California. D 


VACANCY FOR PSYCHIATRIC RESIDENT—CAREER 
or regular, at GM&S teaching hospital, approved for 
three years residency training; affiliated with medical 
school. Apply: Manager, Veterans Administration Hos- 

pital, Richmond 19, Virginia. D 


APPROVED ROTATING INTERNSHIP OPEN WITH 
opportunity to follow as assistant resident in several 
departments; monthly stipend $100; full maintenance ; 
family housing available. Write: Administrator, Lyna 
Hospital, Lynn, Massachusetts. D 


PLASTIC SURGERY RESIDE NCY TYPE PRECEP- 
torship 1,700 operations ye year appointment 
starting July Ist, 59; requirements, rotating intern- 
ship; 2 years surgery ; oe all pertinent details. Reply 
to: Box 7426 D, % AMA 


RESIDENTS AND INTERNS WANTED — FOR AP- 
proved general hospital in suburb of Washington, D. C., 
stipend includes full maintenance and laundry; interns 
$100-$150; general practice residents $175-$225. Sub- + 
urban Hospital, Bethesda, Maryland. D 


GooD 8 SAMARITAN HOSPITAL*+, DAYTON, OHIO— 

available internal medicine, surgery, 3 
. July 1, 1959; residency ob- gynecology 3 
years; general practice 2 years available July 1, 1960. 
Write: Director of Medical Education. D 


ROTATING INTERNSHIPS OF ONE YEAR AVAIL- 
able; new wing to be opened this summer bringing 
hospital to 500 bed capacity ; new surgery, X-ray, out- 
patient departments; stipe nd $125. per month and 

maintenance. Methodist Hospitals +, Peoria, Illinois. D 


RAL PRACTICE RESIDENCY—JCAH ACCRED- 
103 bed general hospital; residential suburb of 
Detroit ; first and second year vacancies, July Ist. Cot- 
tage Hospital, i59 Kercheval, Grosse Pointe Farms 36. 
Michigan. D 


THREE 
year approved residencies available; large Eastern 
Medical Hospital; excellent teaching program thera- 
peutic procedures; $5,280 to $6,600. Box 7252 D, % 
AMA. 


RADIOLOGY RESIDENCY — 600 BED (¢ t 

county hospital suburban, northeast; 3 year dita 

tion; start July 1, 1959; educational summary requested. 


Apply: Box 7501 D, % AMA. 


WANTED — PEDIATRIC RESIDENT; FOR 300 
general hospital to begin July, 1959; service being de- 
veloped. for approval; Particulars will be supplied on 
request. Box 7399 D, % AMA. 


ACCREDITED GENERAL PRACTICE AND PEDIATRIC 
residencies available July 1 in 450 bed mun.vipal hos- 
pital. Reply to: Director of Medical Education, Wor- 
cester City Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts. D 


RESIDENCY AND ASSISTANT RESIDENCY IN IN- 


ternal medicine, also rotating internships. Reply: 
Superintendent, Gouverneur Hospital+, 621 Water 
Street, New York 2, New York, Oregon 3-0200. D 


LOCUM TENENS WANTED 


URGENT NEED OF LOCUM TENENS FOR SIX TO 
eight months general practice in northern Maine; 65 
bed modern hospital in town; no expense involved; just 
take over equipped office; experienced RN employee will 
stay on; welcome to establish after Locum tenure; 
physic ian, with knowledge of French preferred. Box 
7516 G, G% AMA. 


LOCUM TENENS WANTED — UPPER NEW YORK 
state; active general practice university-city suburb; no 
obstetrics now; when can you replace me? Would ‘like 
to have lecum tenens on pe 3 

two diffevent months year $1,500 
consider association too. Write: Box 7545 G, % A 


w ANT D—LOCUM TENENS; EENT, ENT OR EYE; 

ximately May 15th to July 29; 

Huntington Park, California. Write: Box 7355 G, % 
A. 


AM: 
LOCUM TENENS — WANTED FOR NORTHEAST 

Kansas town, twelve hundred population; open _—— 

easy driving range; good community; fime people; 

practice town; to begin about June 1 for at least atx to 

twe rt months send full details first letter. Box 7378 G, 


% AM 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


1F IN NEED OF AMERICAN BOARD SPECIALISTS 
to head departments, physician for private practice, 
industry or public health, please write for recommen- 
dations. Woodward Medical Personnel Bureau, 185 N. 
Wabash, Chicago. 1 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST — CERTIFIED; 38; NO MILI- 
tary obligations; six years clinical and teaching ex- 
perience large hospitai; prefer associate with anes- 
thesiologist smaller hospital, mild climate. William 
Buchanan, 128 Circle Drive, Pittsburgh 37, I’enn- 
sylvania. I 


UROLOGIST—AVAILABLE JULY; AGE 30; FAMILY; 
veteran ; California, Mlinois; trainin received 
at Cook County Hospital, Chicago, MMlinois; desire 
ae with urologist or clinic group. Box 75: 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Butazo 


tablets - alka capsules 


BUTAZOLIDIN tablets or the Alka cap- 
sules are equally effective but indi- 
vidually adaptable in a wide range of 
arthritic disorders. 

Recent clinical reports continue to 
justify the selection of Butazolidin 
for rapid relief of pain, increased 
mobility, and early resolution of 
inflammation. 

Gouty Arthritis: “...95 per cent of pa- 
tients experienced a satisfactory re- 
sponse...” 

Rheumatoid Arthritis: In “A total of 
215 cases...over half, 50.7 per cent 
showed at least major improvement, 


li 


(phenylbutazone ceicy) 


potent - nonhormonal - anti-inflammatory agent 


with 21.8 per cent showing minor im- 
provement....”? Osteoarthritis: 301 
cases showed “...a total of 44.5 per 
cent with complete remission or ma- 
jor improvement. Of the remainder, 
28.2 per cent showed minor improve- 
ment....”2. Spondylitis: All patients 
“...experienced initial major improve- 
ment that was maintained throughout 
the period of medication.”* Painful 
Shoulder Syndrome: Response of 70 
patients with various forms showed 
“...8.6 per cent complete remissions, 
47.1 per cent major improvement, 20.0 
per cent minor improvement....”? 


References: 1. Graham, W.: Canad. 
M. A. J. 79:634 (Oct. 15) 1958. 
2. Robins, H. M.; Lockie, L. M.; Nor- 
cross, B.; Latona, S., and Riordan, 
D. J.: Am. Pract. Digest Treat. 
8:1758, 1957. 3. Kuzell, W. C.; Schaf- 
farzick, R. W.; Naugler, W. E., and 
Champlin, B. M.: New England J. 
Med. 256:388, 1957. 

Availability BUTAZOLIDIN® (phenyl- 
butazone Geicy): Red coated tablets 
of 100 mg. BUTAZOLIDIN® Alka: 
Capsules containing BUTAZOLIDIN® 
(phenylbutazone ceicy), 100 mg.; 
dried aluminum hydroxide gel, 
100 mg.; magnesium trisilicate 
150 mg.; homatropine methylbro- 
mide, 1.25 mg. 


ARDSLEY, NEW YORK 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW ROCHE 


A unique new molecule, characterized as a symmetrical 
2-ionone derivative of 1,6-hexanediamine, Triburon sets 
another mark in the distinguished ledger of Roche- 
developed antibacterials. 


Wide topical spectrum 

New Triburon—for the control of primary and secondary 
bacterial skin infections — is topically effective against the 
wide range of gram-positive and some gram-negative 
bacteria commonly invading the skin. 

Pathogenic cocci “which play the most important role 
in wound infections”: were found to be “highly sensitive 
to this compound. The effect against streptococci and 
staphylococci was uniformly high.” 


Effectiveness against resistant strains 

Topical effectiveness included certain antibiotic-resistant 
organisms including penicillin-fast staphylococci. In the 
words of Schnitzer and Grunberg: “Resistant strains 
were not found.” 


Rapidity of action 
Rapid results characterize topical Triburon applications. 
In Triburon-treated impetigo, “involution of lesions began 
within 24 hours and was complete within five days.”? In 
a number of studies comprising a total of 405 patients, 
topical Triburon cured or markedly improved primary 
and secondary skin infections in over 90%.?** Similarly, 
Triburon-HC (with hydrocortisone) proved effective in 
over 90% of 439 patients with infected lesions accom- 
panied by marked inflammation and/or pruritus.?* 
Paired comparison studies? and alternate use* with 
currently used topical antibiotics showed Triburon com- 
parable in therapeutic effectiveness — with less chance 
of bacterial resistance.‘ 


The kind of result that can be expected with Triburon 
or Triburon-HC in individual types of skin pyoder- 


mata is demonstrated by the following findings’: 


Preparation 


Diagnosis and No. of Patients 
used 


Duration of 
treatment 


Results 


Adverse 
Reactions 


Impetigo contagiosa (50) T 


3-10 days 


excellent 


none 


Ecthyma (24) T 


5-14 days 


excellent 


none 


Pustular folliculitis (16) T 


1-3 weeks 


infection 
controlled 


3 complaints 
of burning 


Dermatitis repens (36) T (18) 


1-2 weeks 


infection 
controlled 


none 


T-HC (18) 


1-4 weeks 


excellent 


none 


Secondarily infected T (20) 
eczematous eruption (84) 


1-2 weeks 


infection 
controlled 


none 


T-HC (64) 


1-4 weeks 


excellent 


1 complaint 
of irritation 


T(Triburon) T-HC (Triduron with hydrocortisone) 


ROCHE, A PIONEER IN ANTIMICROBIAL THERAPY 


‘Triburon-H¢e 


with hydrocortisone 
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RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 


Low topical sensitization potential 

The safety of topical Triburon has been demonstrated 
both in the laboratory and in the clinic: In the animal, 
there was neither conjunctival nor corneal damage from 
instilled Triburon; nor irritation from Triburon applied 
to abraded skin. Forty-eight hour closed-patch tests 
performed on 132 patients produced no sign of irrita- 
tion.? In an unusually stringent test with almost 5000 
closed-patch applications, less than 2% allergi pee E.M., age 5 years, impetigo amedinns with marked lesions 


was obtained.’ of the upper pert of the chin, left nostril, upper lip and the 
left side of face. 


In primary or secondary pyoderma, “Triburon is an 
effective antibacterial agent and is of excellent safety 
value.”* It is topically effective against gram-positive 
and certain gram-negative organisms, including antibi- 
otic-resistant staph. It is rapid in action, involution of 
lesions having been observed within 24 hours. Triburon 
or Triburon-HC cured or markedly improved primary 
and secondary skin infections in over 90% of patients 
treated.** Less than 2% sensitization was reported with 
Triburon. 
References: 1. R. J. Schnitzer and E. Grunberg, Antibiotics & 
Chemother., in press. 2. R. C. V. Robinson and L. E. Harmon, 
Antibiotics Annual 1958-1959, in press. 3. E. Edelson, E. Grun- 
berg and T. V. Morton, Antibiotics Annual 1958-1959, in press. 
4. Personal communications. 


Treatment with Triburon Ointment was instituted and 
complete healing obtained within a single week. 


Indications: Triburon in primary and secondary infections of 
the skin. Triburon-HC in skin infections where inflammation and 
pruritus are prominent. 


Apply to the affected area three or four times daily. Rub gently. 
Cover with a sterile dressing if indicated. 


G.M., age 5% months, impetigo contagiosa of the left side 
Available: TRIBURON OINTMENT containing 0.19 Triburon in of the head, due to Rialigivoenens aureus and Strepto- 


1-0z tubes and 1-lb jars. TRIBURON-HC containing 0.1% Triburon coccus hemolyticus. 
plus 0.5% hydrocortisone, 5-Gm and 20-Gm tubes. 


TRIBURON'™: Triclobisonium chloride — N,N’-bis [1-methy!-3-2,2,6-(trimethyicyclohexy! 
bis (methochloride) 


ROCHE® 


ROCHE 


LABORATORIES 
Division of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc « Nutley 10 + N.J. 


A RAPI D At TI NG After 2% weeks of Triburon therapy, the condition wi 
k markedly improved. On the 25th day (date of picture) of 


TOPICAL MICROBICIDE application it had completely cleared. 
(NOT AN ANTIBIOTIC) 

FOR THE CONTROL OF 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
INFECTIONS OF THE SKIN 
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Mig” 


for the 
anginal 
heart 


pi.) 
INCREASED CORONARY 


BLOOD FLOW 
with LESS cardiac wor 
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A CONTROLLED 
CLINICAL STUDY? 


USE OF PENITE IN ANGINA PECTORIS 


n 

to 
less than half 


itroglycerin itrog 
moderately 


9 


51 


33 


“Therefore, favorable results were obtained in 93% of 
patients, and over 50% were able to discontinue the use 
of nitroglycerin entirely.” 


it was demonstrated’ that combining nitroglycerin 
with pentaerythritol tetranitrate...‘‘speeds the drug action 
and increases its effectiveness.” With Penite Tablets the 
positive coronary vasodilation is enhanced by the brady- 
crotic and stress-relieving action of reserpine. With more 
time allowed for ventricular filling, the work load on the 
heart is decreased, and coronary circulation may be 


improved. 

EACH PENITE TABLET CONTAINS: 

Nitroglycerin 0.3 mg. 
Pentaerythrito! tetranitrate 10.0 mg. 
Reserpine 0.07 mg. 


DOSAGE: Usually, swaliow one tablet before each meal 
and one at bedtime if needed. Clinical supplies on request. 


1, Plotz, M.; Improved Response In Angina Pectoris, Postgrad. Med. 24:189 


(Aug.) 1988. 
TABLETS 
CARNRICK 


G.W. CARNRICK CO., NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 


Radium and Radon for 
all Medical Purposes 


LATEST TYPES OF PROTECTIVE AND 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 


RADIUM CHEMICAL CO., 


161 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Inc. 
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NEW 
THERAPEUTIC 
CHEMICAL 

IN 


without the need of catharsis. 


(Oil-Water Interface) 
Bis- (Dioctyl Sulfosuccina 


Dynes/Cm. Concentration 
55.0 0.00% 
13.3 0.01% 

9.9 0.02% 
8.4 0.03% 
7.4 0.035% 


DOXICAL 240 MG. SOFT GELATIN CAPSULES — 
for adults, one daily. 

DOXICAL 50 MG. SOFT GELATIN CAPSULES — 
for children and adults with minimum 
needs, one to three daily. 


1. Wilson, J. L., and Dickinson, D. G.: 
J.A.M.A. 158;261, 1955. 


DOSAGE: 


CONSTIPATION 


The discovery by Wilson and Dickinson! at the University of Michigan that dioctyl 
sodium sulfosuccinate could correct constipation through fecal softening action 
marked a real advance in therapy. In cases of unimpaired bowel motility this new 
physico-chemical principle presented a new means of correcting bowel dysfunction 


‘cm, | 


cn $0, ta $0, }--{ cw } 


Calcium Bis-(Dioctyl Sulfosuccinate) 


Continuing research has now led to the development of a new superior surfac- 
tant fecal softener, calcium bis-(dioctyl sulfosuccinate ). 


Improved homogenization of the immis- 
cible lipoid and aqueous phases of the 
intestinal content depends upon maxi- 
mum reduction of interfacial tension. 
The greatest degree of fecal softening is 
achieved with surfactant agents capable 
of reducing interfacial tension to mini- 
mal values. Low concentrations of this 
new chemical, Calcium Bis-(Dioctyl 
Sulfosuccinate), result in maximum 
surfactancy. 


This new surfactant fecal softener is indicated 
in the treatment of chronic constipation where 
non-laxative fecal softening therapy is the pre- 


ferred regimen. 


The usual adult dose is 240 mg. daily. For chil- 
dren and adults with minimum needs, 50 to 150 


mg. daily may be given. 


DOXICAL 


|] LLOYD BROTHERS, INC. | CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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“Much better—thank you, doctor” 


Proven in research Proven in practice 
1. High tetracycline serum levels 4. Rapid clinical response 


2. Consistently elevated serum levels 5. Unexcelled toleration 
3. Well-tolerated, physiologic potentiation 


COSA-TETRACY 


GLUCOSAMINE-POTENTIATED TETRACYCLINE 


CAPSULES ORAL SUSPENSION PEDIATRIC DROPS 


THE COSASAUR, emblem of the COSA antibiotics, symbolizes the natural origin of glucosamine—a substance 


widely distributed throughout the plant and animal world. Today, as in the dinosaur era, ‘‘Cosa’’ is basic to life. 


Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being 


PFIZER LABORATORIES *TRADEMARK 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
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PRACTITIONER DESIRES MEDICAL OR 
allied work abroad; educational, living facilities for 
family important: age 40; excellent health; military 
obligation completed; available immediately. Box 7522 
1, % AMA 


GENERAL 


RADIOLOGIST—37; CERTIFIED: CORNELL MEDICAL 
Col lege; Universi ty lowa trained; six years ex tones: 
family; desires east, midwest loca’ 


ra or clinic group; early 


MARRIED; MILI- 
desires location, 
position. Box 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER — 33; 
tary service complete; 7 years practice; 
oy industrial, or salaried 

5353 1, % AMA. 


PUYSICIAR — WIDE PUBLIC SERVICE AND PRI- 
vate practice: »* ey House Representative; prefers 
D jocation; consider insurance and 
industrial medicine hocpltal clinic or partnership. Box 
7535 1, % AMA 


INTERNIST CERTIFIED; 32; MILITARY 
pleted; 4 years practice expe ge e 
desires hospital, industrial. or ie 
west coast; available, Box 7552 i AMA. 
WELL QUALIFIED; 


sU ae EON MAYO TRAINED; 
L 1 eligible; some training in chest and vascular 
marrie desires location or association 
with ciinie or group. Box 7560 1, % AMA. 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST — 30; FOREIGN GRADUATE; 
two years residency in approved hospital and one year 
clinical experience; desires location with a group in or 
near city; Virginia license. Box 7561 1, % AMA 


YOUNG BOARD ELIGIBLE SURGEON 
position in a foreign country. Box 7517 L, 


SEEKS POSITION AS HEAD OF 
radiology department; trained in large eastern medical 
center; post residency 4 years in large teaching hos- 
pital; experienced in all phases x-ray diagnosis. fae rapy 
and isotopes; several publications. Box 7476 1. HA. 


TRIAL —DESIRE POSITION 
firm in southern California city; 
6 years general practice; 
California, veteran, family; 
information on request. Box 7507 1, % AMA 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER — AAGP; TWO YEARS 
overseas experience; age thirty-four; family; desires 
position with career possibilities; foreign operation; 
prefer Africa, Latin America or South Pacific. Reply: 
ox 7435 1, % AMA. 


AVAILABLE -AMERICAN 


coM- 


RADIOLOGIST 


WITH PROGRES- 
top school; top 
some in 
full 


INDUS 
sive 
rotating internship, 
dustrial; licensed 


BOARD SPECIALISTS TO 
head departments, join groups, etc. ; physicians for pri- 
vate practice, assistants or associ jates, industry, public 
health. Ple 7 write for recommendations. Shay Medical 
Agency, 55 E. Washington, Chicago. 1 


WELL TRAINED THORACIC SURGEON AVAILABLE 
January Ist; three years’ training; general surgery; 
two years’ training, thoracic surgery, teaching hospitals 
Medical Bureau, Burnewe Larson, Director, 900 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1 


PIUYSICIAN 44: WITH 3 YEARS EXCELLENT 
training in obstetrics and gynecology and likewise 
capable of performing most general surgical operative 
procedures desires California partnership or group asso- 
ciation. Box 7504 1, % AMA. 


UROLOGIST —DIPLOMATE; PROFESSIONAL 
medical school; clinical and research background ; 
tensive bibliography ; seeks position medical 
clinic or hospital; prefer warm climate. Box 7482 
A 


12 for $27.50 
24 for $54.00 
REQUIRE NO IRONING . 
yet can “’take’’ public laun- 
dering. 48’’ long; open full 
length. And they're O.K. for 
X-ray. 
COUPON WILL SAVE YOUR TIME 


TECKLA GARMENT CO. 
P. ©. Box 863, Worcester 1, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send the quantities of 
TECKLA KRINKLE KIMONAS indicated 


below. Send C.0.0.__or Postpaid__ 


SIZE COLOR BUST {| QUANTITY 
of TIES| measure} wanted 


BLUE 42” 
WHITE 
PINK 60” 


SMALL 
MED. 

LARGE 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


wini- 


TECKLAS now ‘‘on duty” in 49 STATES 
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| ORTHOPAEDIC 


J.A.M.A., Feb. 28, 1959 


GENERAL SURGEON—BOARD ELIGIBLE; 32; VET- 
eran; university trained; extensive experience in vascu- 
lar and pediatric surgery; prefer group or association 
practice in southwest or west. Box 7491 I, % AMA. 


PRACTITIONER — 30; EXPERIENCED, 
versatile, competent; married; military service com- 
pleted; Diplomate National Board; desires association 
with individual or group. Box 7495 1, % AMA. 


BOARD RADIOLOGIST—-WITH CERTIFICATION IN 
Isotopes wishes to relocate in Florida or southeast; 
partnership or group; 33 years of age; married; 4 chil- 
dren. Box 7359 I, % AMA. 


SURGEON—44; DIPLOMATE; FACS; 
married; military service completed; desires to relo- 
eate south with good school system for children; asso- 
ciate, group or private practice. Box 7416 I, % AMA. 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST — YOUNG BOARD ELIGIBLE 
university trained; military obligations fulfilled; de- 
sires association with individual, group or solo prac- 
tice; available in June. Box 7415 1, % AMA. 


APPROVED RESIDENCY 
Board examinations this year; 
fee 


GENERAL 


ANESTHESIOLOGIST — 
plus 4 years experience; 
seeks group or department head in one hospital; 
for service basis. Box 7365 I, % AMA. 


CAPABLE GENERAL 
about Fort 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER 
surgery desires position in hospital in or 
Lauderdale, Florida. Box 7479 I, % AMA. 


THORACIC SURGERY — COMPLETION 2 YEARS 
training July; Certified general surgery; age 34; mar- 
ried; family; seeking association. Box 7499 I, % AMA. 


PATHCLOGIST—-CERTIFIED IN PA AND CP; CAP; 


interested in ing associate; prefer pathologic anat- 
om¥. Box 7481 1, % AMA. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL AIDES 


WANTED—TECHNOLOGISTS AND SCIENTISTS 


a) (a) Chiet Med Tech esp 

ual bact; 200- gen hsp; min $5400; Fla resort. 

to XRAY TECH: new G equip; 50-bd Ba, en mea 

(ec) MED ol er 

; 300-bd fully apprv'd 

ty 75,000. (d) MED TECH; 

female; 4 others in dept; 21-man clin orp; a major 
; to ; twn 30,000; 


; to 

x able act as chief, 

en hsp affil 13-dr sm SE twn. (h) 
TECH: state lic lab, 130-bd apprv'd gen ee: 
; Fla. (i) CHIEF MED — able supvy 8 

techs in priv anal, bact lab; NY 

SCIENTISTS: (a) CHEMIST: Bs; 

tral lab supv by 3 path 


Sp 
ass’t chief 400-bd hs 
SW univ ci (ec) NOCHE 
their relation to blood +4 F afil | 
WwW. (d) BACTER OLoGis?: 
dir pub health tab, supv other empl; 
city 80,000. Woodward Medical Bureau, 
185 N. Wabash, Chicago. 


Ann Woodward, Director, 


PRACTICES FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA — GENERAL PRACTITIONER OR LN- 
ternist—Well established general practice in a commu- 
nity of 30,000; California desert region; one hour from 
mountains, beaches and Los Angeles; fully equipped 
office, compiete laboratory and x-ray; open hospital 
staff; gross $70,000 to $80,000 vea must sell due to 
anticipated residency program. Bo) s % AMA. 


CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN;: 
climate ; fast growing community; easy access to large 
cities, well organized general practice; completely 
equipped; no obstetrics; gross $45,000; terms. Box 
7528 P, % AMA. 


CALIFORNIA—LOS ANGELES SUBURB; ACTIVE 10 
year general practice; equipment x-ray, records, ap- 
pointments; large office space, reasonable rental; open 
— hospitals; immediate income; will introduce; easy 

terms; payments based on percentage of income: or 
will tease with option to buy. Box 7474 P, % AMA. 


CALIFORNIA—FOR SALE; EXTENSIVE 22 YEAR 
orthopedic practice in mid-Wilshire Los Angeles; gross 
$50,000 annually; low overhead; owner “ae out of 
the city, Communicate: Box 7513 P, % AM 


COASTAL CITY; IDEAL 


CALIFORNIA—BEGINNING RADIOLOGY PRACTICE, 
diagnosis and therapy; new medical building occupied 
by 15 established MDs (specialists). Van Nuys, Box 
7274 P, % AMA. 


CALIFORNIA—NORTHERN PART OF SAN JOAQUIN 

Valley; active general practice; grossing $50,000; well 
modern air-conditioned office, hospital ‘open; 
Box 7444 P, % AMA. 


ILLINOIS — NEAR GENERAL, INDUS- 
trial, and surgical prac obstetrics-gynecology 
complete equipment; desirable tease: will nireduee 
leaving for personal reasons. Box 7543 P, % AMA 


INDIANA—FOR SALE—ACTIVE LONG ESTABLISHED 
general practice; east central Indiana; office and resi- 
dence in center of town; reasonable; new county hos- 
pital 8 minutes; do any kind of work you wish; com- 
munity needs active young man; good churches, school 
and roads ; write your own terms; retiring July, Box 
7500 P, AMA. 


equipped, 
long lease. 


INDIANA—WELL ORGANIZED GENERAL PRACTICE 
grossing $40,000; fourteen room home-office, drugs, an 
equipment ; three hospitals; easy terms; will intro- 
duce; available June 1. Box 7081 P, % AMA. 


MARYLAND—UNOPPOSED EENT PRACTICE WITH 6 
room office and equipment; retiring, hospital available; 
Certification desirable; two hours from Baltimore or 
ee $45,000, $20,000 cash. Box 7509 P, 9 
AMA. 
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THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER 


offers Six-Month Assistant-Residency in Obstetrics to graduates of Class 
A medical schools who have completed a one-year general internship. 
Residents in obstetrics and gy logy are chosen from this group. 


AMERICAN BOARD CREDIT 
Room, board and $75.00 monthly allowance. 
1336 Newherry Avenue Chicago 8, Illinois 


BELLEVUE PLACE 
for 
Nervous and Mental Diseases 


EDWARD ROSS, M.D., Medical Director 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS PHONE: BATAVIA 1520 


The Willows Maternity 


Sanitarium, Inc. 


Since 1905 
Competent, ethical services for expectant moth- 
ers, spacious recreation grounds. Patients ac- 
cepted any time. Early entrance advised. Ado 


‘oon >. HAWORTH, Supt. 
2927 Main St., Kansas City 8, Mo. Tel. Westport 1-2104 


Health Publications 


Send for a free catalog listing publications of the American Medical 
Association dealing with community health, personal hygiene and sani- 
tation. Listed are posters, pamphlets and other publications of interest 
to the public. Help encourage the maintenance of good health in your 
community. 


American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


Cook County 


Graduate School of Medicine 
INTENSIVE POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
STARTING DATES—SPRING, 1959 


SURGERY 
SN Lore Two Weeks, March 16, April 13 
Surgery of Colon and Rectum............................ One Week, April 6 
Basic Principles in General Surgery.............. Two Weeks, April 13 


Gallbladder Surgery.. ..Three Days, April 6 
Surgery of Three Days, April 9 
Fractures & Traumatic Surgery.....................0... Two Weeks, April 6 
Femoral Arteriography and Aortography........ Four Days, March 31 
Board of Surgery Review Course, Part Il........ Two Weeks, May 11 


Breast & Thyroid Surgery................ ..Two Weeks, May 4 
GYNECOLOGY & OBSTETRICS 
Office & Operative Gynecology.................... lwo Weeks, March 16 
Vaginal Approach to Pelvic Surgery..............One Week, April 27 
General & Surgical Obstetrics.....................Two Weeks, March 30 
MEDICINE 
Electrocardiography... Two-Week Basic Course, March 16 
Board of Internal Medicine Review Course 
(For Part 11 Candidates Only)...............0..0000.+ One Week, May 25 
UROLOGY 
Two-Week Intensive 27 
RADIOLOGY 
Clinical Uses of Radioisotopes. ....................0... Two Weeks, May 4 


TEACHING FACULTY— 
ATTENDING STAFF OF COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL 


Address: REGISTRAR 
707 South Wood Street Chicago 12, Illinois 


MARYLAND — GENERAL PRACTICE; IDEAL FOR 
one completing internship, interested in practicing good 
general medicine; community 20,000; approved hospital ; 
take over lease and practice; leaving for rE psidency, July; 
office equipment for sale. Box 7554 P, % AMA. 


MICHIGAN—U NOPPOSED GENERAL PRACTICE IN 
modern 5 room completely equipped office with x-ray 
and fluoroscopic facilities ; suburban area city of 175,000; 
three open hospitals; easy terms; will introduce; 3 ‘bed- 
room residence also available. Box 7542 P, % AMA 


WELL ESTABLISHED GENERAL PRACTICE IN 
| heart of i area; grossing over $30,000 before 
pn od well uipped six room office; open hospital; 
will intreduce. ox 7395 P, % AMA. 


APPARATUS ETC. FOR SALE 


GUARANTEED RECONDITIONED X-RAY, ELECTRO- 
medical and electrocardiographic equipment; available 
at all district offices; United States and Canada; deal 
directly with factory organization ; all sales and services 
personnel factory-trained ; prices installation 


MODERN, EQUIPPED OFFICES, LABORATORY AND 
drug dispensary in own downtown building; rural North 
Dakota; excellent location—practice grossing well over 
$50,000 given free to purchaser, sacrifice $35,000, small | 
down payment, then monthly terms, will introduce ; 
only doctor in town, modern 24 bed hospital; 3 bed- 
room residence also available; very reasonable; avail- 
able June, 1959; owner specializing. Box 7429 P, % 
AMA 


NEW JERSEY — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
general practitioner or pediatrician to take over active 
practice in rapidly growing Trenton suburb; 8 room | 


and operating instructions. Write : B-2, General 
Electric Company, X-ray Department, 4855 Electric 
Ave., Milwaukee |, Wisconsin. Q 


LARGEST STOCK OF USED-RECONDITIONED AND 
surplus x-ray equipment in America; all makes and 
models of diagnostic and therapy units; delivered: in- 
stalled, guaranteed and serviced. Write for details of 
new deferred payment plan and new accessory price 


a list: The Kramer X-Ray C ompany, Inc., formerly 
| EEF OVEF Medical Salvage Co, Inc., 217 E. 23rd Street, New 
York 10, New York. Q 


custom built office with 4 room living annex; less than 
2 renee old; fully equipped; air conditioned; x-ray; THE T RANSOM USED PHYSICIANS HOSPITAL AND LaponaTeny 


fluoroscope; large corner lot; ample parking; fenced in 
yard; additional lot available; easy terms; leaving state. 
Box 7471 P, % AMA. 


NEW JERSEY—NORTHERN; BEAUTIFUL 6 YEAR 
old 5 room office, 4 bedroom home; wealthy community ; 
near hospitals; practice internal medicine included; 
eT location for radiologist, ENT. Box 7512 P, 
AMA. 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST--WELL TRAINED AND QUAL- 
ified; to take over established practice in Ohio city of 


e 
Weits, 400 East 59th S -eet, New York City 22, a | 


the door to a demon- “se 

stration in your own office of FOR RENT 
the ultimate. in EKG Service NEW MODERN SUITE LEFT FOR ONE OR TWO 
| with the single or double 
Cardinale Find t how Euclid, San Diego, California 


gemeral practitioners or? Dentist did one thousand first 
month, three thousand third month; success guaranteed 
or no rent for six months. Leo Demers, Federal and 

T 


325,000; yearly gross income over 30,000; potentialities this outstanding electrocardio- FOR RENT — EQUIPPED OFFICES OF DECEASED 


far greater; good chance to take over well paid part 
time position now held; must buy or rent beautiful 
building housing both comfortable office and ample liv- 
ing quarters; nothing else to buy or pay; price of build- 
ing $30,000; monthly rental $280.00; 5 years’ lease re- 
quired if renting. Box 7466 P, % AMA. 


PENNSYLVANIA — WANTED — GENERAL PRACTI- 
tioner; to take over active practice in pleasant commu- 
nity in Penneyivenia; will sell reasonable _ terms; 
leaving to specialize. Box 7549 P, % AMA 


tive urological practice in univers 

urologist particularly desirable. 


WEST VIRGINIA—GENERAL PRACTITIONER; STEP 
into active practice; ideal central 7 an Virginia com- 


gr intains productive 
activity even when you are 
the 


ie todays REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


general practitioner; opportunity to obtain lucrative 
location established 25 years; modern 60 bed hospital; 
epecetnent necessary. Contact: Mrs. G. Wallen, 217 
E. Pine Avenue, Wildwood, New Jersey T 


MODERN PROFESSIONAL BUILDING LO8 AN- 
geles county, California, on a liberal long term 100% 
tax deductible lend-lease plan; excellent opportunity, 
location, and set-up for four doctors or clinic; worth 

AMA. 


BECK-LEE CORP. 1 investigating. Box 7531 x, 


630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, U.S.A. | 


Please arrange a in my 
office without obligation. 


RADIUM 


RADIUM—FOR ALL MEDICAL PURPOSES; BOUGHT, 
sold, radium applicators, owned directly by physician- 
radiologist Quincy X-ray — Radium Laboratories, 


Quincy, Illinois. 


MEDICAL WRITING 


MEDICAL MANUSCRIPT EDITING SERVICE—NON- 


terms; will introduce ; open sta’ ospital: leaving soon | 
! 
L 


munity; complete clinic Name 
for residency. Box 7550 P, % AMAL j 
Add, 
WEST VIRGINIA — FOR SALE; GENERAL PRAC- | 
tice; northern West Virginia; established 30 years; | Ci State 
retiring July; $2,000 for equipment and supplies; two ity a 
hospitals; rent paid to September, 1959. Box 7496 P, Dept. A-259 


commercial: manuscripts over 5000 words not accepted 
American Medical Writers’ Association, WCU Building, 
Quincey, Hlinois 
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FLEXIBILITY 


in the formula base has obvious advan- 
tages to the physician, who must decide 
what each infant needs, and when changes 
are indicated. An evaporated milk formula 
is a prescription formula, permitting the 
physician to adjust 


... the type and amount of carbohydrate 


... the degree of dilution to required 
strength 


Evaporated milk is the formula base 
proved successful by clinical experience 
... for 50 million babies. 


FLEXIBILITY PLUS: 


Higher protein level recommended 
when cow’s milk is fed to babies 


Added vitamin D in required amounts 


Maximum nourishment—minimum cost 
to parents 


PET MILK COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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Until... 


you provide prom 
PROLONGED RE 


Novahistine|P 


pt and 


*A single dose provides relief for as ong as 12 hours. 


Novahistine LPt combines the action of a 
quick-acting sympathomimetic with an 
antihistaminic drug for a greater decon- 
gestive effect. 


Each LP tablet contains: 
Phenylephrine hydrochloride...--- 20 mg. 
Chlorprophenpyridamine maleate. 4 mg. 


Supplied in bottles of 50 and 250 tablets. 
Usual dose: Two tablets, morning and 
evening. For mild cases (and children), 


1 tavlet. Occasional patients may require 
a third daily dose, which can be safely 
{Trademark 


given. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


LIEF* with @ 
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two new 


Vi. Sor 


‘teaspoon vitamins 


for children 


Poly-Vi-Sol’ 
"Siz stiaminus, Mead 
new 


Deca-Vi- So!" 


Tew significant vitamins, Mead Johnson 


A drops /new teaspoon / tabiets 


| delicious orange flayor--~ 
ee well accepted by children and parents 
easy to take, easy to give 


From the unique ‘Vi-Sol’ vitamins, you can ous. | aon | teen 
select a formulation [3] 6 and Deca-Vi-Sol" Johnson 


dosage form © to meet the physiologic Poly-Vi-Sol’ 


Six essential vitamins, Mead Johnson 


Three basic vitamins, Mead Johnson 


needs of each of, your pediatric patients. Tri-Vi-Sol” v v 


Tri-Vi-Sol—vitamins A, D and C; Poly-Vi-Sol—vitamins A, D, C, B1, B2 and niacin; Deca-Vi-Soi—vitamins A, D, C, B1, B2, niacin, pyridoxine, panthenol, B12, and biotin, 


Mead Johnson 


Symbol af service in medicine 


i 
& 
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